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4H E Bajo of Lichfield was ; Hi oh 
1 Chamberlain and Miniſter of — 4 
F to the King of Pruffia. Caroline, ſaid 
be to his daughter, as they one day fat at 
X breakfaſt, tell me, (the Baron had an in- 
ſinuating ſindle as he ſpoke, with ſomewhat 
of penetration in his look) tell me, dear 
© | Caroline, is thy heart free „ anmeur 
=” - CC Sir!“ a 215 Cd 1 | 011 
Caroline did not immediately une 
hend his meaning. | 
X < Ir is two months ſince I brought thee 5 
to court, from the retreat in which thou 3 


. 
— 


*4 


= * Not Litchfield i in England, but Lichtfcd a r- 
voſed Pruffian title. 
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. hadſt been educated; and haſt . ſeen no- 
body, in that ſhort. ſpace, no young cour- 
tier, to whom thy heart would give a pre- 
—_— ”. - 
Caroline was but ſixteen; and the queſ- 
tion was of that Kind that uſually embar- 
raſſes, when addreſſed to a virgin of ſix- 
teen. Caroline, however, might reply with- 
out dread or heſitarion. Her young boſom, 
as pure and tranquil as in the ſerene and 
jocund days of infancy, had never ſighed, 
except for pleaſures innocent and pure as 
itſelf. A new blown roſe, a favourite bull- 
finch, or a fairy tale, had, hitherto, been 
the general limits of her hopes and fears. 


Theſe pleaſures, indeed, ſince ſhe had come 


to court, had been ſome what ſuperſeded by 
a ball, a concert, or a new - faſhioned cap; 
but that man might influence the happineſs 


of her life had never yet entered her ima- 
ination. Thoſe who were the beſt and 


molt indefatigable dancers, certainly, gave 
her the greateſt ſatisfaction, while at an 


allembly ; but, the ball over, Caroline 


could {ſweetly fleep twelve hours together, 


awake with. a ſong, and prepare for a new. 


appointment, without thinking of the part- 
ner wich om the lalt had danced, : 
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Her father had therefore rather ſurpriſed 
Than confuſed her; and, after a ſhort ſilence, 
© ſhe replied, « Your queſtion, papa, 1s very 
angular! on IO 

7 It is very at; my dear,” ſaid the 
Baron: : and, moreover, I will endeayour 
to ſhew you it is likewiſe - very important. 
Ligen to me ſeriouſly, Caroline,” continued 

N Re, drawing his chair cloſer to hers, and 
7 Frenderly clalping her hand. „ You have 
the misfortune to be the only daughter of 
the High Chamberlain of Pruſſia, and 
1 Heireſs to twenty. fe thouſand crowns a- 


I 


% 3 


7 The mixture bY bj irony pers ſatisfaction 
Filble in bis countenance, though unſeen 
3 Caroline, while rehearſing his titles 
and cſtate, proved, too powerfully, that 
theſe his misfortunes, were his ſupreme 
leaſures. But it was neceſſary to his pre- 
[ent purpoſe to allume a philoſophic, a dif- 
intereſted, and a ſentimental air, thereby to 
I Ei. awe; and, by affecting the paſſions, 
de read the heat, and induce obedience. 
This was the moe eaſy for him to effect, 
u that he was not only perfectly a courtier, 
4 5 had, a degree of natural eloquence, 
9 hich ſupplied che want of a ſound under- 
Paoding, or a feeling hart. Beſides, it 
| B 2 TY is 
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is not eaſy, at ſixteen, to diſcover the face 4 
of honeſty from the maſk, el pecially when 9 
a father ſpeaks. 7 
The word misfortune, however; had ; 
ſomewhar ſurpriſed Caroline ; who, think- 
ing ſhe perhaps had miſunderſtood, 're= - 2 
peated, ſmilipg.“ Misfortune, papa b. 1 
Ves, misfortune, my child,“ replied 
the Baron, apparently affected. I ſce, 
with pleaſure, you know not as yet all the 
conſequences of theſe ſeeming bleſſings, . 
for this informs me you ſtill remain ſuch as 

I could wiſh you to be.? B 
A thouſand confuſed ideas were croͤſſing 
and combating one another in the mind of 
Caroline. Misfortune and herſelf had never 
before been united in her imagination: 
the idea for a moment made her melan- 
choly, and ſhe ſtood, with downcaſt eyes, 
unconſciouſly plucking the leaves of a roſe, 
which ſhe held in her white and virgin 
band. 1 
« Yes, my dear Auugter, ſaid the 3 
Baron, riſing, and gravely walking the 
| room, © it is often one of our greateſt miſ- 
[ fortunes to be born of noble parents, and to 
be poſſeſſed of vaſt domains. The chain, 
Town, is gilt, but is not the leſs heavy, or 
the leſsa chain.“ . Baron was charmed 
| * to 1 : 
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to hear. his own wit.) © Yet Lhope,” added 
he, aſſuming a cheerful ſmile of benignity, 
W | « ] hope, my Caroline, the chains. that 
thou ſhalt wear ſhall hang lightly, and 
be Lt worn with grace and pleaſure.” - 
= - Baron pauſed, and Caroline looked 
9 up, v Aru endeavouring to comprehend 

= to what this his 3 tended. He con- 
tin ued :, 
„ My . girl, the gelt an my 
8 heart —— ever been thy felicity. Long 
have I foreſeen (the Baron ſighed, but Ki 
Baron as a courtier), long feared, that not 
on me, but on a Monarch, whoſe: power is 
1 abſolute, and muſt not be. controverted, thy 
L | deſtiny would depend No, not on a ten- 
der faber To avoid, therefore, heaping 
on thee the diſtreſs, the torment, of com- 
8 oy affections which may not be con- 
ſulted; ever ſince the death of thy mother 
I have committed thy education to a friend, 

1 whoſe care and retired ſituation have pre- 
2X ſerved thy heart free. I have ſacrificed 
the ſweet pleaſure of living with my child, 
ol ſuperintending her education, and being 
my ſelf delighted with her progreſs, to her 
future happineſs; and, if I have ſecured 
this epd. wy ſelfedenial will be more 
j 43 e 5 ; 
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« Ah, my dear dear father!“ cried Ca- 2 


roline, king the Baron's hand, which 


ſhe moiſtened with her tears, unable to 9 
expreſs her ſenſations. Somewhat ſhe would 
have added, but he interrupted wer": 2 

& The moment is arrived, my davgh- 4 
ter, in which the ſuccefs of all my precat- 
tions mult be aſcertained. Two months 
ſince (thou wert then at Rindaw) the King 


told me he ſhould with pleaſure behold thee 
united to the Count of Walſtein, his known 


favourite, and his preſent Ambaſſador to 


Peterſburgh. Notwithftanding that this 
marriage might even exceed the utinoſt 
wiſhes of a father, I alleged thy great 
youth, in hopes to fee the che de. 


kerred, and longer to enjoy 905 we rad 
longer to behold thee a part of myſeff. 


« The King replied, 957 ect) I-might 


and ſhould 6090 as ſoon as thou wert mar- 
ried. Caroline, ſaid he, muſt now be ſix⸗ 
teen; it is time ſhe ſhould come to adorh 
my court, aud make my Walſtein ha opy- 
He will return immediate, from his em- 


baſfy; ſend, therefore, for your daugh- 
ter, and the nuptials call as e 
eee 


« could make no reply to a command 


ſo precile ; and, as thou knoweſt, I directiy 
| came 
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came and brought thee hither, But ſcarcely 
had we returned before I learnt the Count 
was fallen dangerouſſy ill on the road, and 
that his arrival and our igtents were, for a 
while, ſuſpended. I, therefore, thought it 
2X uleleſs to {ſpeak to thee of a marriage which, 
perhaps, might never take place; and 1 
was willing to ſee thee enjoy, for a moment, 
oh the ſweet. illuſions of vont h. Yeiter day 
evening, however, the Count returned, re- 


covered from his illneſs, and the King ſent 


. 
1 


inttantly for me, preſented my future ſon» 
"XX in-law, and bade me prepare for this mar- 
riage with all poſſible ſpeed. Thou ſoeſt I 
could no longer delay to inform thee of the 
vill of my Sovereign: thou ſeeſt, my child, 
thy deſtiny is fixed. My fear was that, 
during the two months thou haſt been at 
1 court, thy young heart might, unfortunates 
A ly, have ſelected ſome. one of the youths | 
thou haſt ſeen there. Thus, whar ſhould. 
bave been thy happineſs would, then, have 
been thy miſery ; bur I ſee, with tranſport, 
thy heart is yet untouched ; thy preſent 
IX ſimplicity and innocence are certain proofs; 
and my Caroline may now comply, may 
give me her promiſe, that ſhe will willingly 
become the Countels of Walſtein, and the 


B 4 | Am- 


ou CAROLINE QEF-. 


Ambaſſadreſs of Ruſſia, Walt thou not, 
my Caroline? Wilt thou not, my child?“ 
Theſe fine titles, emphatically dwelt on, 
dazzled the young fancy of Caroline. Aſto- 
nitſhed, taken by ſurpriſe, and conceiving 
nothing ſo wonderful and ſo charming as 
all at once to become an Ambaſſadreſs, and 


a Counteſs, ſhe raiſed her charming blue 


_ eyes, and looking at her father, while they 
iparkled with plealure— _ 
„„What,“ ſaid ſhe, in the ſimplicity 


of her heart, * ſhall I be all that, papa > 


12 


Indeed I am exceedingly glad to hear it! 
Her natural good ſenſe, for ſhe had 
bee immediately reproved her: 
ſhe felt ſhe had rather ſpoken from the 
fulneſs of her heart than from prudent re- 


flection; again her eyes were caſt down, 


and the blood roſe. bluſhing to her cheeks, 
till they reſembled the rote leaves ſhe. had 
juſt been ſcattering. After a moment's 


ſilence, ſhe eee added, ſtill wich dowu- 


caſt eyes, 


« But I have never ſeen the Count, 1 


pope: and if | ſhould not love him?“ 
„ You mult marry him, notwichſtand- 


ing, my child,” inſtantly rephed. the Baron. 
« We wal aſk Four; hand; there is no au- 


thority, 


LICHT FIELD. 9. 


thority, royal or paternal, which can com- 
mand the heart.” 

This moral ſentiment was, no a 
very ſtrange one to come from the mouth 
od a father; but the Baron, we may well 
2X conjecture, had his reaſons for being thus 
relax. 

Caroline replied, with ſurpriſe, ee In- 
deed, papa, 1 do not underſtand you. 
Give the Count my hand and not my 
heart! No, TORY, Papa, 1 do not under- 


* ve. % 3 

R ig 2 
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„ You will do before you have lived f x. 
ee at court,” replied the Baron, as he 
roſe. (Another proof, this, that the Baron 
was a courtier.) ,* But this is nothing to 
our preſent purpoſe. Give me thy promiſe, 
thy ſolemn promiſe, my Caroline, that thou 
wilt fulfil the engagement J have entered 


into in thy name. Lam waited for at court; 
I will announce thy conſent, dine there, 
3 and return, this evening, 21K the Count. 


Go, dreſs thy ſelf, and prepare to receive 
the man who is ſhortly to be thy hutband. " 
After having received thè ſolemn pro- 


1 miſe of the gentle and tractable Caroline, 
and tenderly kiſſed her, he departed, well 


ſatisfied with his negotiation. .. 
The reader, perhaps, may expect that 
— 9 


to be FR; — Excellency dance: for 


the ſweet Caroline, left alone, would then, 
immediately, have abundance of ſerious re- 


flections on all that had paſſed; and par- 
ticularly on the e alf marriage. For 


ſix-and- twenty theſe would have afl ded 


8 ſub) 00 for a whole morning” s con- 
templation; pos at ſixteen, the mind does 
not dwell ſo long on the ſame object. Truth, 


however, obliges us to real that Caro- 


line, after the departure of her father, re- 


mained full ten minutes in the fame place 


and attitude; which certainly was a thing 


ſomewhat extraordinary. 
At length, finding ſhe had fo many things 


to think on that ſhe could abſolurely think 


on nothing, and that the ruſhing ideas 


| floated and whirled into confuſion, ſhe ſud- 


denly ſtarred up, ran to her piano forte, and 
played cotillons and country dances, pre 2/to 
prefii i//imo, for a full half hour. 

Now, while ſhe was playing, it happened 


naturally enough to ſtrike her active ima- 


gination, how Fs ber, the Count would 
dance them all with her; * and it will be 
quite charming,” [aid ſhe to herſelf, * to 


continually have a Partner at one's com- 


mand.“ 
Dance !—His Excellency dance Ves, 


the 
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0 LUCHT FIELD: - . a8 
the Baron had been very carcful to inform 
her that, notwithſtanding his high rank, 
great dignity, and that he was alſo an Am- 
baflador, he fill was not above thirty; 
uhhich circumſtance, it is very probable; 
pleaſed her full as much as all the aforeſaid 
If ticles, dazzling as they were: for, though 
this was nearly twice the age of Caroline, 
ſhe had remarked that men of thirty, and 
women of ſixteen, are a kind of cotem- 
poraries. | : 
FF Thus, forming hs pz * nic 
every day, as foon as ſhe:ſhould be the 
'Z miſtreſs of her own'houſe, ſhe ran to the 
garden to gather a noſegay. There, as ſhe 
IF plucked the flowers, ſhe ſaw ſeveral beauti- 
ful butterflies wantoning from budto but ; 
and, delighted with the reſtleſs vagrants, 
and their various hues, and vivid tints, be- 
gan, with ardour, to purſue them; till, 
«2X tomewhat heated and fatigued, without 
1 having had the good fortune to catch a ſin- 
2X gle fugitive, the conſoled herſelf with ſups 
poſing the Count, more nimible and active 
than her, would catch them for her. „ Be- 
ſides,“ faid the, ſkipping back towards the 
4 bouſe, we Ahall be very unfortunate, in- 
deed, if we can't bothof us entrap them.“ 
4 "The hour of drefling ſucceeded, and, 
l „ : while 
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while at her toilet, the idea of jewels, new 
dreſſes, equipage, balls, operas, and aflems 


blies, preſently made her forget the butter- 
flies: for, with the lively, the innocent, and 
the bappy Caroline, one pleaſure came but 
to efface another, 


„ Oiyes,” ſaid ſhe, ** 1 well e Ani» 4 


baſſadors' ladies are invited every where; 
are drefled like queens, and are envied by 
the whole world. Inſtead of ſimple flow- 
ers, I ſhall have cluſters of diamonds 


adorning my hair; my drefles ſhall be al! 


the moſt fanciful and elegant ever beheld, 
and I will put them on with a grace hat 
hall charm every eye, and win er 
heart. 


Thus, the conjugal felicity of Carolioe, 


founded on dreſs, dancing, and butter- 
flies, ſeemed to her the molt certain of all 
certain things: ſhe already beheld herſelf 


the happieſt of women, employed every 


moment to embelliſh ber perſon, and en- 
chant her Ambaſſador, and expected him 
with an impatience unchecked by any fear, 
except that of not appearing luſhciently 
handſome in his eyes. 

As for him, ſhe was wel. affured. be 


would pleaſe her infinitely : for, innocent- 


| I thoughtleſs as ſhe W ſhe til] had 


her 


LICHTFIELD.) 13 


her moments of reflection; and, all cir- 


XZ cumſtances again and again, conſidered, 


had fully perſuaded herſelt the Count was 
the molt charming man in the world. 

He was the King's Favourite ! Her fa- 
ther had told her ſo; and the word Favou- 
rite was moſt extenſive and ſignificant to 
the imagination of Caroline. She, in the 
country, had likewiſe had her little court, 
and her little Favourites; there was her 
favourite bird, her favourite lap- dog, her 
favourite umb, and theſe were all the 
prettieſt creatures of their kind ſhe had 
ever beheld; wherefore, there could be no 
doubt but the Favourite of a King muſt be 
the Phœnix of Nature. 

Of all this ſhe was ſo perfectly convinced, 
ſo happy, and ſo rejoiced to think ſhe ſhould 
ſee him, that, when her maid came to tell 
her he was come, and that her father was 
waiting for her, ſhe made but one ſkip 
from the glaſs to the door; where finding 
the High Chamberlain, who earneſtly bade 
ber remember her promiſe, he took her by 
the hand, which trembled with pleaſure 
and emotion between his, and, exhorting 

her to be very prudent, and behave with 
great propricty, led her to the apartment 


in which was the 2 avourite of the King. 
5 Ws 
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T They entered, Caroline looked, and no 


ſooner faw, than, inſtantly biding her eyes 
with her hands, ſhe gave a piercing ſhriek, 
and diſappeared like a flaſh of lightning! at 
midnighc. 0 


Now, while the father follows, while he 7 


employs the whole force of paternal elo- 
quence to calm and make Caroline return, 


let us give the outline of the picture that 
thus had terrified; let us juſtify the young 


and innocent Caroline. 
The Count of Walftein was, in fact, 


little more than thirty ; but an enormous 
ſcar on one cheek, a countenanceexceſſive- 
ly meagre and of a livid yellow, round 
ſhoulders, and, inſtead of hair, a periwig, 
made him appear at leaft fifty. His large 
black eye was fine; bur, alas! it was fingle ; 

ke had but one, the other a bullet had ex- 
tinguiſhed. Nature deſigned him for a 
tall and well: proportioned man, but a ha- 
bit of ſtooping had prevented her intent. 
He had one very good leg; but this huſ- 
band, who was to dance from morning to 
night, and aid Caroline to catch bmter- 


flies, walked with difficulty, and limped 


exceedingly on the other. 
Such was the exterior appearance of 


Walltein, and we ſhall hereafter fee how- 


4 | far 


LicauTbineD.” rec 


J 0 the mind correſ Paten with the body. 

We have ſaid enough, at preſent, to pal- 
9 liate the emotion aud the flight of Caroline. 
Fechaps, we will not ſay bat chat, had ſhe 
taken time to conſider and examine, ſhe 
2 have found an air of grandeur, and 
a ſomewhat of benevolence, characterizing 
9 his uncouth figure, But ſhe ſaw only the 
2 4 tr the one eye, the round choulders, the 
7 1 periwig, and the limping gair. She had 
received the firſt impreſſion, and, almoſt. 
1 1 ia pe in her apartment, 'Caroline ſearcely 
heard her father's menaces and prayers to 
f 1 return. Her only anſwer was a torrent of 
tears, and her ſtruggles to overcome the 

I thock rather increaſed than repelled her 

Þ diſorder. of 
Aer father, findin itimpoſſible ſheſhould 
4 appear, again at preſent, left her, and went 


13 
3 yg F 
4 


5 


back to the Count. He reflected that this 
4 would certainly be the wiſelt courſe, and 
E that his daughter's ſudden. illneſs would be 

1 © ſufficient excuſe. 

q 9 He found his intended ſon-in-law ex- 
cecedingly agitated at his reception, and too 
bf a ſulpecting the motive. But the High 

Chamberlain was fo eloquent, ſo perfualive, 

1 When he had any purpoſe to'obtain, and 

F, his POR was ſo powerful on the preſent 

1 Ooccaſion, 
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Caroline, bad been the ſole occaſion of her I 


leave of the High Chamberlain, hoping to, 


4 


| himſelf a good deal affected by what had 4 


ſeen, but that this marriage was in many. 


and his views; inſomuch that he thought 


. Wish of the PP. al. the Count. 


occaſion, that the Count was appeaſed; 

fully convinced that a violent head- ach, 
the conſequence of the preparations 87. 
that buſy day, which had uddenly. ſeized, 
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exclamation and her flight. Ie. may be, 4 
even, that he feigned conviction. Who. I 
dare be reſponſible for courtiers? Hiſto- 
rians, the moſt ae by TIER may be 
deceived. 6 

Be theſe. things as. they may, he took . 


find the young 1 recovered, and not 
liable to the ſame diſorder, on. the Morrow; 
though, it is very certain, Walftein. found 


paſſed. Not that we will ſuppoſe him in, 
love with Caroline, whom he had ſcarcely » 


reſpects exceedingly ſuitable to his wiſhes 


the future happineſs of his life dependedon 
it; not to mention the will and pleaſure of 
the King. This latter. might, | be as ſtrong 3 

reaſon for the Favourite as for the High © 
hamberlain ; and the latter undoubtedly, 
thought it irreſiſtible. We muſt own he 
would have been wiſe to have pre- informed 
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He felt all this, and deeply regretted his 
want of foreſight; but it was too late. He 
XZ imagined it beſt to extort a promiſe from 
which the timid Caroline would not dare 
recede. Little had he foreſeen the effect 


of the firſt interview, or the terror of Ca- 
roline, which was doubled by the imagina+ 
ry and beautiful picture ſhe had formed of 
the Count. | 
The moment he was alda. he 8 
1 and found her juſt as he had left her. She 
2X7 had ſtill, however, ſufficient ſtrength to fall 
at his feet and implore his mercy, con- 
juoring him, by every tender appellation, 
not thus to ſacrifice his chile. 
X The High Chamberlain ſaw, her emotion 
was too violent for her to hear reaſon at 
that inſtant. We would not have the reader 
; thiak it too ſtrange, but he was even affect. 
ed himſelf, raiſed her with tenderneſs, beg⸗ 
ge d her to be calm, and to aſſure herſelf that 
ber happineſs was the utmoſt of his hopes, 
and that he would ſpeak with her on the 
ſubjeck. the next morning z and, again ex: 
horting ber to be tranquil, leave weeping, 
and go to reſt, quitted her apartment. 
The drowning wreich, 'tis ſaid, will 
catch at ſtraws. Caroline ardently leized 
this ray of Nope and her fears were almoſt 
11 | huſhed 


x CAROLINE OF 
huſhed to peace. Ah! thought ſhe, how 


good is my papa! How dearly he loves 
me! How deficous is he to fee me happy ! 


Surely, then, fince it is his wiſh, he will 
Not unite me to a monſter who bas but one 
eye, whoſe legs do not pair, who i 5 hum p- 
r. and who wears a periwig.! 
Caroline ſaw-defets. ten-fold defective: 
but ſuch is the nature of youth; its propen- 
ſities, its paſſions, its love, its friendſhip, 
Is averſions are all extremes. At firſt ſhe 


thought herſelf loſt beyond recovery; at 
preſent ſhe imagined herfelf freed, for 
ever, from the Count, and as ſuddenly re- 


covered the gaiety that had ſo ſuddenly 
fled.” Some what wearied, however, ſhe went 
to bed, reflecting on the range and ſingu- 
lar taſte of Kings i in the choice of their 
Favourites, and proteſting that, were ſhe a 
Queen, Walſtein never ſhould be hers. 

Ab ond was her fleep, and as Need 
3 her dreams, as if nothing bad hap- 
penedz and, when the morning appeared, 
no ſtronger impreſſion remained than that 
which an ugly viſion ſometimes occaſions. 
Preſently her father entered, and found the 
ſarnie (nile, the ſame ſapctficls, the ſame 
infantine graces with which he was daily 


received. Nay, the was fonder, more at- 
2 | 5 | tentive, 


TY ig 


' LIGHTFIELD: 2 
tentive, more eager to oblige than uſual; 


and thanks for his condeſcenhon, of which 
ſhe entertained no doubt, were in every 
motion and in every look; though ſhe dared 
not to retrace the paſt, her heart was all 
gratitude and joy for the future. Her fas 
ther's behaviour increaſed it; for, inſtead 
of reproaches, his looks were all good na- 
ture, and Kindneſs ant finiles accom panics 
*S —_— expreſſion, © © wy 
-* Lovely girl! Sweet etablein of be 1 
1 cence, that, knowing not forrow! nor guile, 
FF Knoweth not fuſpieion, enjoy the flattering 
- X illuhon ! Thou baſt been but two months 
© at court, and how ſhouldeſt thou be ac- 
i quainted "1 with the heart of a courtier? 
Tos, on art thyſelf all ſenſibility, how 
"F ſhouldeſt thou ſappoſe it ſhut to every ten · 
F der feeling! ? Thou thinkeft thou tall fac 
ther, a tender father; thou art to learn 
that he is only a Miniſter of State Lad a 
High Chamberlain! 

Let us, however, be juſt: except bis 
1 titles, his places, and his penſions, of all 
things in the world tie Baron certainly loved 
1 his daughter the beſt. Not to mention that 
he really thought, for ſuch was his manner 
E | of thinking he was . the foundation 
= on - 
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her future happineſs by ſo high-an alliances 
ſo magnificent a marriage! made immedi. 
ately; under the auſpices of the King! and 
by order of the King! and to the Favour- 


ite of the King ! and with the daughter of 4 


the High n of the King! 
— therefore, to enn gli his 
purpole, by prayer or by power, he thought 

It ir beſt firſt to try how: far affection and ten» 


derneſs might win. Taking o, therefore, his 


daughter's. hands, and renderly. claſpi ping 
them between his own 01 


8 enges ſaid he, 80 dot thou lere 


| thy father 75 | 67 8 ICAL 


«Do I love 4 * pant 1 falling 


3 enthuſiaſm on her knees, and kiſſing 
his hands; Let Him only. ang .me tp 
live with him, and for him, and he ſhall 


then find how much gratitude, rel pect, and 


33 


filial- affection can perform! ,.,, 


Ot all theſe I have no, doubt: but 


chou wilt give me a farther proof? ? 
„ Any! Se. all you can defi ire, my 
dear, dear papa | except q 
She was going to add, “ marry the 
Count;“ but, the Baron, afluming a mo- 
mentary. and, paternal auſterity, | Pot his 


eng. RY! her mouth, WI of} 
; 40 No 
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LICHT FIELD. 21 
No exceptions, Caroline; and the firſt 
proof of love I ſhall aſk will be to liſten to 
me ſilently and attentively. | - | 
What wouldeſt thou do, my child - 
x88 (The Baron changed bis countenance; * 
was, now, all ſentiment; it was an raj 
to the beſt affections of the heart.) * What 
2x wouldeft thou do, Caroline! if the life of 
XX thy father were in thy hands pt IL 
4 His life! The life of my ber! 
Cave, preſerve, cheriſh it, at the expence 
of my own. Can my father doubt it! * 
But how—— Wherefore, my | 
1 Sdeged no leſs, my ir. girl 2 Yew 
plied the Baron, taking care to ſtop her in 
due time; ** and thou thyſelf ſhalt now de- 
X cide between us.—Yes, my life, my very 
life depends upon the alliance. Think not I 
would ſurvive my diſgrace ! and, unleſs my 
2X engagements with the Count of Walſtein 
are fulfilled, that is inevitable Terrified 
by thy repugnance for this marriage, yeſ- 
terday, I left thee, went inſtantly ta the 
XZ King, and threw myſelf at my Sovereign's 
feet, entreating and even imploring him to 
x reſtore us our promiſe and our freedom. 
Thus daring had m y affection for Thee, 
Caroline, made me. 
= - < Tour daughter is a child,” fad the 
: 0 
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'" CAROLINE- OF 
frowning g monarch ; a baby, who knows 


not what pleaſes or what is proper, and 
with whom you ought to act according to 
your own. prudence, not her caprice. You 


may, however, act as you pleale, - If ſhe 
perſiſt i in this her be you will re- con- 


duct her to her country retreat; and you 


will, likewife, remain there yourſelf. It is 
impoſſible ſo feeble a father can be a good 


Miniſter of State.” 


He turned away, and | poke n no more 
to me during the whole evening. Imagine, 
Caroline, what are my preſent feelings! L 


ſaw the malicious joy of my enemies, they 
had marked my Sovereign's frowns, and, 


with the ſmile of malignity, propheſied 


my approaching fall, diſpoſed of my places, 


and, imitating their maſter, ſcornfully 
turned from me. Oh my child ! my Caro- 


line! wilt thou, the darling of thy father's 


heart, be the cauſe of this his miſery ? 
What talk 1 of miſery ? His certain, his in- 
ſtantaneous death!“ ; 

.* The trembling, the render, the affection- 
ate Caroline, a thouſand times more terri- 
fied by this idea than ſhe even had been by. 
the aſped of Walſtein, ſhuddering, flung 
herſelf. into her father's arms. 

we n wall obey, 1 wall obey”! repeated he, 
ſobbing. 
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4 LICHT FIELD. 23 
ſobbing. * Lead me to the altar this mo- 
ment; lead me, if fo it mult be! Cauſe 
your death! I! God of Heaven forbid ! 
Oh! my father, go immediately, tell the 
King to diſpoſe of me as he pleaſes; only 
let him reſtore his favour and friendſhip 
to my father. Yes, I promile, ſolemnly 
e to ſubmit to his will; but do 
thou, alſo, my facher, promiſe me not to 
die,” 
So ſtrongly had the idea of her father's S 
death ſeized upon her | imagination that the 
feared leſt a moment's delay might make it 
certain. She would willingly have gone, 
even herſelf, and told the Count ſhe was 
ready to be his; and ceaſed not to intercede 
with the Baron to depart, inſtantly, to the 
King; again engaging herlelf, by promiſes 
the molt Politive and vaamiced, to be in all 
A things obedient. 
Once more left alone, the thought no 
more of court balls, cotillons, or - chafing 
& butterflies. With one hand hiding her eyes, 
| mourntully reſting upon her elbow, and 
agitated by a thouſand ſtruggling ſenſa- 
| tions, ſhe remained motionleſs ; incoherently 
dreading leſt the leaſt change or movement 
might precipitate her in o the gulph that 
ſe emed gaping to receive her, and in * 
| 8 
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ſhe were then eternally ſunk. Filial affec- 
tion, at length, came to her aid. Once 
more erect the ſat, with ſelf. approbation 
raiſed, when ſhe recollected that, by ſuffer- 
ing berſelf, he ſhould ſave her father. 
ſhall preſerve his honour, and, with his ho- 
nur, his life, ſaid ſhe, with affetion and 
admiration mingled :'her own heroiſm in- 
fpired the latter; and which a ſentiment ſo 
virtuous ever mult inſpi pire in a noble mind. 
Vet how dear muſt I pay for this!“ 
continued ſhe ; © and what (hall my life 
be 2” Fore 
Straight teins and figure of the Count 
preſented itlelf, and the father vaniſhed. 
Caroline, ſhuddering, recoiled, and doubt- 
Moy whether yet ſhe ſhould keep her word. 
In this attitude, in this agitation, ſhe 
Gntinued, when her father ſuddenly re- 
turned. Joy exceſſive brightened in his 
countenance. Scarcely could he tell, ſo out 
of breath with haſte and tranſported was he, 
that the King himſelf and the Count were 
coming. * Yes, the King ! The King in 
_ Perſon !” repeated he: © Publicly coming! 
and thoſe who yeſterday rejoiced at my diſ- 
grace, may now retire and weep. May 
their own envy be their only comforter. 


Ws * Caroline, my child, my darling, 
What 
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what obedience is, and imagine what (hall 
be its reward.” BE 

Caroline, alas! thought not of rewards, 
but of puniſhments, and of the confirma- 
uon of the fearful ſentence ſhe herſelf had 

pronounced. Her father reproved her for 
not having employed the time of his ab- 
ſence at her toilette. The day before, ſhe 
herſelf would have been very ſorry to have 
been caught by Majeſty in her preſent 
diſhabille ; but, at preſent, this was become 
a trifle beneath thought ; and ſhe waited, 
in expectation of her auguſt viſitor, with- 
out once caſting a look towards the glaſs. 

The Baron was in his fourth repetition 
of the manner in which ſhe ſhould comport 
herſelf, when he was interrupted by the 
rattling of the coach wheels. Up he ſtart- 
ed, ran to receive Majeſty, and left the 
trembling Caroline to the aſſiſtance of ſalts, 
and as much fortitude as ſhe herſelf could 
collect, for this interview of conſtraint and 
dread, The Monarch entered, followed 
only by his Favourite and his High Cham- 
berlain, elate with joy, and inflated with 
feilen i 
« Beauteous Caroline,” ſaid the King, as 
he advanced and preſented.the Count, be 


thou the recompenſe of the man. who has 
c rendered 
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26 CAROLINE OF 
rendered me ſo many important ſervices ; 
and do thou, dear Walſtein, receive, from 


my hand, this lovely bride,xhoſe worth, I 
am certain, thou wilt well Know how to 


eftimare.” 1 
The Count drew near, and, tak ing the 
half retiring band of Caroline, begged her, | 


with low and "timid accent, kindly. ro 
confirm his happineſs. | 1 


Had the riches of the whole world, And 4 
all its Monarchs, been proſtrate at the feet 
of Caroline, ſhe could not have articulated 
a ſingle word, Perhaps, had ſhe raiſed her 
downcaft eyes, and looked at the bride- 
groom, ſhe might have had ſufficient power if 


to have ſaid no. But this ſhe very pru- 
dently avoided. She made a moſt reſpect. 


ful courteſy, and, at the King's deſire, fat Wl 
down in filence. This command was well 
timed; had ſhe been longer required to 


ſtand, the ſcere of over-night might again 
have been repeated. A univerſal tremor 


bad come over her; ſhe was obliged to have 
_ recourſe to her ſalts, and might ſtill, per- © | 
haps, bave betrayed her feelings by a faint- 


1150 fit, or a deluge of tears, had not a 
0 ance of her father, himfelf almoſt faint- 
ng at ſeeing her agitation, reſtored her all 


her fortitude : ſhe even forced a ſmile, to 
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quiet his fears, and collected the reſolution 
co anſwer the King's condeſcending inter- 
i rogation, by ſaying, ſhe was very well. 
Every thing was then placed to the account 
of country education and virgin timidity. 
She hoped the company would retire, 
or, at leaſt, change the ſubject of converſa- 
tion; but the was deceived. To reſpect 
duke feelings of their ſubjects is one of thoſe 
IX things that Kings underſtand the leaſt; 
aad his Pruſhan Majeſty, delighted with 
che marriage be himſelf had made, could 
talk of nothing elſe. Totally inattentive 
to the ſuffering Caroline, he dwelt circum- 
ſtantially on particulars, firſt naming the 
day, then the hour, and then the place of 
performing the ceremony. | 
= Unable to ſupport this any longer, Caro» 
line, at length, made another effort, and 
begged permiſſion to retire. Her prayer 
was granted, and the Monarch did not 
neglect, as ſne made her reverence, to ſa- 
lute her by the title. of the Counteſs of 
Walſtein. 0 
The youthful and wretched Counteſs, 
alone 1n her apartment, gave a full flow to 
affliction. Finding, however, that torment- 
ing reflection could not change her deſtiny, 
that now being fixed beyond the power of 
| C2 reprieve, 
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reprieve, ſhe viſe % concluded ſubmiſſion 


was her only courſe; and to take ſuch ad- 


vantage as her preſent ſituation micht af- 


ford ber beſt expedient. 
Let no one be aſtoniſhed to hear that a 
young girl of ſixteen could reaſon thus 


prudent'y. Misfortune is a moſt able maſ- i 
ter; and a few hours of affliction, trouble, 


and terror, had taught Caroline more than 
years of tranquiflity. She heard the coach 
of the King depart, with much leſs emotion 


than ſhe felt at its thundering approach; 
and her father had the ſatisfaction to find 


her tolerably calm and reſigned, when he 


came to acquaint her with "THE er ar- 
rangements. | 


The marriage was fixed toe that 407 


week; the Count had deſired it might be 
as ſecret as poſſible, and celebrated at his 
country ſeat, ſix leagues from Berlin; and, 


moreover, that the rejoicings, viſits, bride- 


| favours, and preſentation of the Counteſs 
at court, ſhould not take place till the 
ceremony was over. 

Caroline highly approved the Count- 8 
plan, and begged her father's permiſſion to 
paſs the intervening time in retirement. 
So well pleaſed was the Baron with her do- 
cility, that, except breaking off the mar- 
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riage, there was nothing ſhe could have 
aſked he would have retuſed ; he therefore 


promiſed, and kept his word. Her ſoli- 
tude was uninterrupted, except by a few 
vitits from the bridegroom; and him the 
Baron undertook to hold in converſation. 
Thus, while they were deep in politics, de- 


bating on matters of high moment, States, 


Empires, and Kings, Caroline was filently 


determining to execute the projects ſhe had 


formed. 

We ſhall not follow: her through the 

many and melancholy ideas which occu- 
pied her mind, during this penitential 
week; it is ſufficienc for us to obſerve that 
ſhe might, truly, be-ſaid to have thought 
more, in that ſpace of time, than ſhe had 
done in the whole courſe of her life. With 
the reſult of all this thinking we ſhall pre- 
_ become acquainted. 

Time paſſes away as well in pleaſure as 
in pain. Behold then the redoubted day, 
on which the fate of Caroline was irre vo- 


cably to be fixed. She was prepared for f 


it, and appeared perfectly reſigned. Her 
father was in ecſtacies, for he was now at 
the height of all his happineſs and honours. 


_ Majeſty, in perſon, intended to accompany 


his daughter to the altar. The Hign 
C3 5 Cham- 
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8 CAROLINE OF 
Chamberlain, good man, would have been 


happy to have had the whole world ſpecta- 
tors; but two Lords of the court, and their 


wives, were, alone, appointed aſſiſtants. He 


confoled himſelf, however, with the idea 


of the many fine things he ſhould have to 


relate on his return to Berlin. Off they 
ſet, for the country ſeat of the Count; and 
the tender bride, more thoughtful than 
melanclioly, not only ſupported. the jour- 


ney exceedingly well, but even the” mar- 


riage ceremony, which was immediately 
performed on their arrival: the Baron, 
wondering at, and bleſſing himſelf for, the 


dexterity and addreſs wich which he had 


infured the obedience of Caroline, had; at 
length, the inexpreſſible gratification of pre- 


ſenting her to the King by the title of the 


Counteſs of WalRein! 
This was the only moment in which the 


fortitude of Caroline had nearly forſaken 


her. Affected, agitated, by the careſſes of 
the High Chamberlain, who was unbounded 
in his panegyrio, ſhe owned ſhe deſerved 


not all this praiſe, and earneſtly ſupplicated 


him to ſpare her. Caroline had a delicate 
heart, on which every praiſe the ROO 
beſtowed inflicted a freſh pang. 


They were to return that eveniog to | 


Berlin, 
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LICHT FIELD. 31 
Berlin, there to inſtall the young Counteſs 
in her new dignity, as Lady of Walſtein 
Houſe; and they were already preparing 
to depart, when, taking advantage of 
the moment when the Count was ſtanding 
alone, concealed by the projecting of the 
window, ſhe went up to him, preſented a 
paper, entreated him to read it with indul- 
gence, and retired into an anti-chamber, 
where, ſhe told him, ſhe would wait for his 
anſwer, and his orders. Surpriſed as much 
as man could poſſibly be, the Count in- 
ſtantly opened the letter, and read. 

_ My Lord, | | | 
e have obeyed. The abſolute com- 
© mands of my Father and my King have 
Xx © given me to you, and yours at prefent 
am; wholly yours; I acknowledge no 
other maſter. You only have the right 
« to diſpoſe of me, and from you, I dare 
e aſk and hope benevolence, indulgence, 
e and generolity, Yes, it is from him wha 
« juſt has (worn to make me happy I now 
« preſume to aſk what may 9 my 
„ happinels, and, no doubt, his own. You 
* know not, my lord, cannot imagine, how 
* much the young creature, to whom you 
* but this inſtant gave your band, is un- 
* worthy of that honour ; how little rea- 

TC « {onable 
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c Jaw; there - to wait till my reaſon has ſo 


, ments I have formed. By doing this, 


te hazarded the life of my father: at preſent il 


«-Jemnly ſwore, he could not ſurvive his 


3s  CAROLINE OF 
© ſonable ſhe 1 is, and how much a child; 
© how much it behoves her to paſs whole : 
« years in that retreat where ſhe has been | 
« educated, and with that dear friend who 
« has been to her a mother. Oh, conſent! 
e conjure you in mercy to conſent and 
« ſuffer me this evening to return to Rin- 


far conquered prejudice that I may ſuh- Y 
«© mit, without expiring, to the engage- Wl 


© you will enſure gratitude inexpreflible, 
« and, perhaps, accelerate that event, Your 
6 refuſal, on the contrary= =) cs, be 
*« certain, your refuſal will, equally, and 
« for ever, deprive you of the wretched 
« Caroline. 

feel, moſt forcibly, the Juſt re- 

« proaches I merit by acting thus. This 
&« letter ſhonld not have been ſent now; 
„hut, had I explained what my ſenſations 
© were before our union, I ſhould have 


J only hazard my own. He ſwore, ſo- 


cc diſgrace ; and his diſgrace was inevitable 
„jf 1 did not become yours. Yours, iſ 


re therefore, l am, and the King now will 


50 rell larisfied ; for I dare hope that, ſhould 
he 


LICHTFIELD: 33 
« he make my father reſponſible for my 
« conduct, and ſhould this conduct offend: 
« him, you vill have the juſtice to ſave my 
„ father, and inform him, that I alone 
« am culpable. But certainly the King 
« cannot complain of his want of zeal, or 
ce the unlimited obedience with which he i is 
« devoted to his will; neither will I com- 
« plain, if you, only, will have the a. 
« neſs to grant my preſent requeſt.” 
This letter, the offspring of a hundred;. 
which had been written and torn during the | 
preceding week, had been fiaiſhed that very 
morning before they left Berlin, If ever 
man was aſtoniſhed, confounded, thunder- 
ſtruck, it was the Count of Walſtein. He 
could not believe what he beheld. What! 
a young creature ſo timid, and ſo ſubmiſ- 
ſive! Had. ſhe a will of her own? And 
could ſhe declare what that will. was . 
fortitude like this? 
2 Again he read the paper, ade pity mes. 
ſently ſucceeded to ſurpriſe. He then ſaw 
8 ſhe had been the ſacrifice of deſpotiſm and 
ambition; and mortally reproached himſelf 
bor being the object and the.cauſe. Though 
== we all may be ſomewhat deceived refpecting 
our own perſonal attractions, and though 
TS 85 W like o might not be wholly 
"WM C 5 exempt⸗ 
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exempt from ſelf-illofion, he ſtill did him- 
ſelf the juſtice to imagine he certainly had 
not been married for his beauty; but, from 
the poſitive aſſurances of the High Cham- 
berlain, and the apparent reſignation of 
Caroline, he ſuppoſed, at leaſt, it had been 
without repugnance, and without; conſtraint. 
The moment that undeceived him, or, 
rather, that told him he had been deceiveq, 
was, no doubt, to him a dreadful one; brn | 
he did not hefitate an inftant concerning | 
how it was proper for him now to act. De- 
firous to relieve Caroline from her fears, 
he, with his pencil, wrote thus on the cover 
of her letter: 4 
Lovely and unfortunate victim of 50 3 
« dience! you, in your turn, ſhall be 
<& obeyed. Inſtantly I will go and obtain 
„ the King's compliance with your re- 
«« queſt; inftantly will repair, as much as 
e in me is poſſible, the wrong done you; 
« the tyranny of which I am the cauſe, 

% without being the accomplice. Should 
ce be refufed, depend on me for reftoring 

ce you that liberty of which you have been 
£© ſo cruelly deprived. I feel the ineſti- 
ce mable value of the confidence you place 
© jn me, and will endeavour to deferve $ 

us it, * * my .own happineſs! 
. hough, 1 
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ec Though, not ſo; for ſtill ſhall [ be happy, 


« if any conduct of mine can render me 


« Jeſs odious to her by whom it would be 


« felicity ſupreme to be“ 
Beloved, Walſtein would have added ; 


but it was a moment of molt trying afflic- 


tion. A mirror hung over the table at which 
he wrote; he looked in it, and durſt not. 
Half opening the door of the anti- chamber, 
where Caroline waited the ſentence of life 
or death, he gave in his ſhort anſwer, which 
ſhe tremblingly received, and inftancly dil- 


appeared. 


The firſt ſenſation of Caroline, when ſhe 
attempted to read, was dread; but this, as 
the proceeded, was preſently difipared, and: 


when ſhe had ended the was ſo ſurpriſed, fo 
affected, ſo grateful, that ſhe had maſt an 


zoclination to recall the Count; but, unfor- 
tunately for him, as ſhe looked through the 


window, ſhe ſaw him walking in the gardens 


with the King. Walking and broad day- 
light are little favourable to a man who 


limps in his gait, and whoſe face has been 


disfigured by wounds. Could ſhe have 
read his billet, and forgot his perſon, the 
effect would have been different; her " hy 


vourable ideas would not have been ſo 3 


effaced, nor would ſhe, ſo inſtantly, a 
"= CY — 
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have felt that impatient deſire of returning 
to her former retreat. Beſides, indeed, ſhe 
recolleted it was too late; that ſhe had 
gone too far to recede, without appearing 
capricious and weak, While thus ſhe re- 
flected, ſtill looking through the window at 
the Count, his billet crumbled away be- 
tween: her fingers, and, like the impreſſion 
it had made, was no more. 

While Caroline was thus employed, the 
generous Walſtein was uſing all his influ- 
ence with the King, over whoſe mind he 
had a wonderful aſcendancy, perſuading 
him to conſent to the requeſt ſhe had made. 
He ſhewed his Majeſty the letter, who, in- 
ſtead of anger, eue himſelf intereſted and 
affected by the ſtyle and refolution of a girl 
ſo innocent and fo young. _- 
© «© Fhere is energy in this young lady's 
character,“ ſaid the Monarch, as he ended, 
and looking at the Count as he returned 
the letter. 

He looked, and: 49000 not help acknow-. 
ledging-that his Favourite did not, altoge- 
ther, poſſeſs: that kind of form which the- 
hoping fancy of ſixteen loves to contem- 
plate. Fhe recollection came a little too 
late, but the moment was favourable to; 


Caroline, and: he added— | 
44 You, 


LICHT a+ 
e You are right, Walſtein. You muſt 
overlook this whim. She is a child, whom 
it will be beſt to indulge. She will ſoon 
be tired of her retreat; and as to the thing 
moſt eſſential, the fortune, it is yours. A 
man has always enough of his wife's com- 
VVV“ 5 | 
The Monarch was frank; but, ſtate ſe- 
crets excepted, Monarchs take little trouble 
to diſguiſe their thoughts. Accordingly, 
the ſentence pronounced, the High Cham- 
berlain was ſent for, this new project com- 
municated, and his daughter's letter ſhewn. 
He was, certainly, in a very high paſſion, 
but the preſence of Majeſty made him, ap- 
parently, ſomewhat calm; and, after hazard- 
ing a few objections, which were ſilenced, 
he was all acquieſcence. The King, in- 
deed, who had never before ſeen him of a 
different opinion, thought it exceedingly 
ſtrange, and, likewiſe, ſomewhat preſuming, 
be ſhould be ſo at preſent; which thoughts 
he did not take the leaſt trouble to conceal: 
== Whereupon the High Chamberlain, a little 
affrighted, made a moſt profound and re- 
verential bow, ſupplicated pardon, and 
W begged his Majeſty would diſpoſe of his 
daughter juſt as his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe. 
Pn e concluſion: of this conſultation was 
| that 
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that Caroline ſhould return, that very even- 
ing, 10 Rindaw; where the Baroneſs and 
Canoneſs of that name, by whom ſhe had 
been educated, lived. Here ſhe had per- 
miſſion to remain as long as ſhe pleaſed, 
concluding ſhe would ſoon be glad to return. 
A clauſe was, indeed, annexed, which 
| ſeemed to render a long ſtay impoſſible; 
and this was, that the moſt profound and 
abſolute ſecrecy muſt be kept concerning 
the marriage. The King did not give his 
reaſons; indeed, Reaſon to Kings is a ſu- 
perfluous thing, Will is ſufficient. It has, 
moreover, been laid, he was fearful leſt this 
hiſtory ſhould caſt hn kind of ridicule 
either 3 High Chamberlain, or his 
Favourite, or, perhaps, even upon him- 
ſelf; but, we muſt own, this aſſertion is too 
 3mprobable to be true. 

Leave we theſe matters in the uncertainty 
in which we found them, and let us add 
that it was his Majeſty's command Caroline 
ſhould (till paſs by her own name, and that 
no e ſhould know ſhe was the 
Counteſs of Walſtein. He went ſo far as 
to declare that, the moment the leaſt breath Mx 
tranſpired, (he ſhould again become ſubF- 
Je& to conjugal power, and that her indiſ- 


cretion ſhould enſure the loſs of his ont, 
Al 
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11CHTFhELD; 39 
All this he ſaid, looking ſteadfaſtly at the 


High Chamberlain, who could not get the 
words out faſt enough to tnform his Majeſty 
| of the eternal filence he himſelf ſbould 
Keep. 
The King, likewiſe, n recom= 
mended ſecrecy to thoſe who had been pre- 
{ent at the ceremony; who readily promiſed 
obedience, and who readily did not tellit— 
to above ſome thirty of their friends; and 
that under the moſt folemn promiſes it 
ſhould go no further. Ah, happy Berlin! 
that thus, for a whole week, was plenti- 
tully ſupplied with behind-fan whiſpers and 
corner converfations ! „Do you know 
* that Count Walftein has married the 
+ High Chamberlain's daughter !—Is it 
« poffible ?—Oh! the King himſelf was 
e preſent !—Indeed Fact, I aſſure you! 
] had it from the firſt hand; but don't 
mention it; don't let my name appeary 
&c. &c. 
hus ran Rumour, or rather, thus he 
flew ; but as there was no farther confirma- 
tion of theſe whiſperings, as Caroline did 
not appear, as the Count returned. quietly 
on his embaſſy to Ruſſia, as the High 
Chamberlain was diſcreet, and as, more- 
over, new fecrets made the old forgotten, 
| 1c 
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40 CAROLINE OF 
it was, at length, either not believed or not 


remembered. 
Behold, then, the nuptial day concluded 
in a very different manner from what might 


have been imagined. The Baron was re- 


quired to inform his daughter that her re- 
queſt was granted, and that ſhe had leave to 
live retired at Rindaw. He was, likewiſe, to 
have conducted her thither himſelf; but 
Walſtein, fearing he ſhould vent upon her 
that wrath which had been fo much curbed 


by the King, was deſirous to bereave his 


young bride of ſo diſagreeable a travelling 
companion. He, therefore, eaſily perſuaded 
his dear father-in-law that it was moſt eſ- 
fential to his intereſt not to leave the Court, 
in this critical conjuncture; and as the High 
Chamberlain had not the ſame taſte for 
retirement with his daughter, he thought 
proper to confide her to the care of truſty 
ſervants, and to ſend a letter by her to his 
dear friend the Baroneſs and Canonefs, for 
the was. both, of Rindaw. 


'T his 9 with whom we ſhall i ſoon. 


become acquainted, was a moſt excellent 


lady in her way. She had formerly been 
deeply in love with the High Chamberlain, 
who, likewiſe, had himſelf been as much in 


love with her as it was Poſſible for him to 
be 3. 
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__ . LICHTFIEED. 41 
be; but reaſons of convenience, wealth, and 
ambition, ever deciſive with the High 
Chamberlain, had determined him to marry 
the mother of Caroline. The affectionate, 


the tender, and conſtant Baroneſs, thus 
croſſed in love, had vowed celibacy, be- 


came a Canoneſs, retired totally from the 
| faſhionable world, and lived privately at 


her chateau. To meditate on her perfidious 
High Chamberlain, renew her vows of 
eternal fidelity, read novels and romances 
from morning till right, imagine parallels 
between herſelf and the heroine of the tale; 
and to ſaunter in her gardens, and muſe for 
hours in lonely arbours, had been her mode 
of life for feveral 2 This paſſion, ſo 
ſtrong, might be ſaid, at laſt, to periſh of 

inanity and want of food. Therefore, when 
her dear High Chamberlain, become a 
widower, offered to recompenſe her con- 
ſtancy by marriage, ſhe was prudent enough 


| to refuſe, alleging ſhe had rotally loſt the 


habits of high life, and alt reliſh for courts; 
which, indeed, was very true: but, pleaſed 
with the propoſal, ſhe promiſed eternal 


friendſhip, offered to take his daughter 


under her care, and educate her till the 
time of her marriage, We have before 
ſeen the motives which determined the Ba- 

ron 
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ron to accept this offer; and the rather, 
modeſtly added he, becauſe he really knew 
nothing, of the education of a daughter. 

It might be preſumed, our romantic Ba. 
roneſs knew, perhaps, as little as himſelf of 
the matter; but, no; a few ridiculous ſin- 
gularities excepted, ſhe did not want under- 
ſtanding, and was really, and earneltly, de- 
firous to fulfil the duty ſhe had undertaken, 
She had read much, had addicted herſelf to 
various uſetul ſtudies, and had become very 
capable of inſtructing her pupil, and of 
forming her heart and mind. 

Some. remains, we own, there were of 
ancient habitudes; of a ſentimental and | 
Quixote imagination: and this was the 
more- pleaſant by being a ſingular contraſt 
to her natural character, which was indil- | 
cretion perſonified z though: ſhe had an in- 
exhauſtible goodneſs of heart, But it has 
been ,, remarked that - theſe two qualities 
are very frequently companions, and the | 
Canoneſs was an inſtance of its truth. She 
was ſo frank, ſo unſuſpicious, ſo confiding, | 
and loved ſo much to talk, that it was not 
poſſible for her to keep a ſecret above half | 
an hour. And, as for friends, every per- 
ſon ſhe ſaw. might ſoon become her deareſt | 
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Her reputation was ſo well known, even 
at court, and her indiſcretions ſo indubi- 


able, that there was an abſolute prohibition 


laid on Caroline not to tell her the ſecret, as 
well as on the High Chamberlain. Caro- 
line, who dreaded daily remonſtrances and 
perſecutions, was happy at the interdict. 

The obedient: Baron, ever ſubmiſſive to 


his Maſter's will, wrote, by his order, to the 


Canoneſs, that, the projected marriage of 
his daughter being. deferred for ſome time, 
he again. confided her to the care of his dear 
friend, the Baroneſs. 

Caroline, provided with this letter, took 
leave of her father kneeling for pardon and 
benediction. The High Chamberlain, well 
ſatisfied High Chamberlain to remain, 

ranted both the one and the other with a 
tenderneſs that did not come truly from the 


heart. He ſaw her depart for Rindaw, 
which was only ſeven or eight leagues 
thence, and, ſoon. after, returned himfelf 
to Berlin, with the King and the Ambaſ- 
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) i 


Caroline. could not help being ſome- 
what ſurpriſed, at firſt, at ſeeing herſelf 


alone in one of the Count's carriages, Af- 
fected by her father's farewell and the quick 
| TR ſuc- 
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ſucceſſion of events, it would be difficult to 
deſcribe exactly what paſſed in her mind; 

all there was tumult and diſorder, and ſhe 
ſcarcely knew whether it were better to 
rejoice or weep: all things had happened 
as ſhe herſelf had deſired; but, perhaps, 
though ſhe did not confeſs that to herſelf, 
ſhe expected to meet with more reſiſtance 
and Caroline was not the only perſon to 


whom the facility of obtaining a i 


had diminiſhed its value. 

Perhaps, too, her ſelf- love, or her vani- 
ty, if any ſuch quality could. reſide in a 
breaſt.ſo pure, would have been more flat- 
_ tered, had a greater deſire to detain het 


been. demonſtrated.” «© Here I am, ſaid 


ſhe. to herſelf (and with a ſmall tincture 
of ſorrow was it ſaid), „Here J am, all 
alone, left by myſelf; I ſaid but a word, 
and my father, the King, and the Count, 
all three are agreed I may go as ſoon as ! 
pleafe. Is this indifference, anger, or ge. 


neroſity 2''' 


In the midſt of theſe e e re- 
collected the ſhort billet ſhe had torn, and 
endeavoured again to recall every expreſſion; 


and every word. She ſaw the action of the 


Count, at laſt, in the moſt amiable, the 
molt 
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moſt generous point of view; a tear ſtarted 
into her eye, and ſhe ſighed, and ſaid „What 
a pity it is he ſhould not be handſome !” 

Her thoughts, ' mingled with regret, | 
turned, occaſionally, towards her father 
alſo, whom ſhe had forſaken, whom ſhe 
had afflicted, and a little, likewiſe, on the 
pleaſures ſhe had abandoned, and the ſound- 
ing titles ſhe might have borne. My Lady, 
the Counteſs of Walſtein! The Ruſſian 
Ambaſſador's Lady! The Lady of the 
Favourite of the King! All theſe ſhe might 
have been: ſhe was ſimply Caroline. At 
certain moments her head was half out of 
the coach to bid them drive back to Berlin; 
but theſe might be called moments of for- 
getfulneſs; the image of the Count re- 
turned, preſeated itſelf, ſhe ſhrunk back, 
hid herſelf in the corner, and, congratu- 
lating herſelf on her eſcape, ** No, it is 
impoſſible,” ſaid ſhe, “ it is impoſſible L 
ever could ſupport it! I ſhould die with 
apprehenſion : and to ſee him every day, 
and all the day, and all the night! Oh! 
no, it is impoſſible ]“ Then did ſhe applaud 
her fortitude, and the manner in which ſhe 
had fulfilled her duty, ſaved her ather's 8 
my and preſerved her liberty. 


With theſe ideas, and ſuch as theſe, was 
4 \ her 


\ 
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her full heart occupied for two thirds of 
the route; but the nearer ſhe approached to 
Rindaw the feebler grew her regret ; ſhe, 
preſently, thought only of the pleaſure of 

ain ſeeing her dear Mamma; for thus ſhe 
called the Canoneſs, who, really, to her, had 
been a mother, and a tender mother. 


This Lady idolized her pupil, and | 


ſeemed to have transferred the tender af- 
fection ſhe once felt for the father to the 
child. When the Baron had come for Ca- 
roline, and had told the Canonels his inten- 


tion to marry her, ſo great was her deſpair, 
and ſo violent the efforts of ſeparation, that 

her health was injured; ſhe had been ill ever 
fince ; mirth, pleaſure, bappineſs fled with 
Caroline, Farmers, peaſants, ſervants, the | 
whole village, whoſe darling and friend ſhe | 


| was, ceaſed not to ſpeak of her, to ſigh for 
her, and to fay they had loft their angel and 
their protector. 


Imagine, then, what was the Joy of all | 


theſe good people, when, one evening, by 
the elear light of the moon, a coach drove 


through the village - thing that ſeldom þ 


happened, at Rindaw), and ſtopped at the 


chateau, and as it ſtopped, and as the eager 
inhabitants crowded to ſee what and who it 
oo "= Caroline, their beloved, their adored 

„ Caroline, 


| 
i 
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Caroline, appeared. Enraptured to behold 
her, for the ſmile and the fluſh- of yoy on 


Carolinc's countenance acted with ſympa- 
thetic magic on them all, they knew not 


what to ſay, how to teſtify their feelings. 


Are not you glad, my dear friends,” 


| ſaid ſhe, „that | am come again to live 


among you; again am one of yourſelves? 


Are you not glad to ſee me once more?“ 


Eager enthuſiaſm and tumultuous rap- 
ture ſpoke, but they ſpoke in confuſion ; 
and, their cries reaching the ear of the 


Canoneſs, ſhe ran out to fee what all this 


noiſe meant. She ran, and ſhe beheld — Yes, 


it was Caroline - Her beloved! Her child! 


Her darling! She was in her arms, and the 
ſweet tears of ſenſibility, unreftrained, 


flowed plenteouſly. 3 
Mamma! Mamma! My dear Mamma, 
your happy Caroline is returned, never to 


leave you more!“ 


The Canoneſs was the daughter of Sen- 
ſibility: her frame was ſlender, her habit 
fickly, and her nerves delicate. Caroline 
was alarmed to ſee her ſo much affected, 
her joy amounted almoſt to ſuffocation; but 
the effects of joy are not often fatal. She 
recovered by degrees, and began to inquire 


of her beloved pupil what enchantment had 
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conveyed her thither. Caroline, without fur- 
ther explanation, gave her the letter of 
the High Chamberlain; ſhe read it, and 
wanted further information concerning this 
marriage deferred juſt at the moment of its 
concluſion, „ * 
- «© The laſt poſt,” ſaid the Baroneſs, 
“ brought me a letter. from thy father, 
which informed me the day was fixed— 
The day fixed Les, it was this very day, 
I believe Let me ſee— Ves, it was this 
very day — This is very ſtrange |—I de- 
clare it is the moſt ſingular adventure I ever 
heard of, and I delight in ſingular adven- | 
tures—Tell me, tell me the whole, how 
was it? Thou knoweſt thou mayeſt rely 
on my prudence, I'll not ſay a word ; if 
there is any ſecret in the affair, depend 
upon me.” Caroline knew juſt the con- 
trary, yet was ſhe obliged to uſe conſidera- 
ble efforts over herſelf, not to tell her dear 
friend every thing ſhe thought, who, till 
then, had ever been the partner of all her 
jeys and griefs ; her innocent heart, unac- 
cuſtomed to diſſemble, ill could perform 
the taſk; and, had it not been for the ſevere, 
the abſolute prohibition impoſed upon her, 
and the fearful condition annexed to her 
imprudence, ſhe certainly had told all. wy 


— 
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To come as near the truth, however, as 
poſſible, for falſehood and Caroline were 
natural foes, ſhe confeſſed that ſhe kerſelf 
was the cauſe of delay, that ſhe could not 
endure the deformity of the Count, for 
which reafon, ſaid ſhe, ©* they have granted 
me a reſpite, but I am certain J ſhall never 
change.” . 

She then, by way of excuſe, gave her 
friend a portrait of Walſtein, which ſhe 
undoubtedly did not much embelliſh. I he 
Baroneſs ſcarcely could let her finiſh, fo 
highly was ſhe provoked that they ſhould 
ever once think of marrying her {weet Caro- 
line to ſuch a monſter. 1 

„The High Chamberlain has certainly 
loſt his underltanding !” ſaid ſhe. “ But be 
comforted, my dear child, thou knoweſt 
1] have ſome aſcendancy over him, and 
either this aſcendancy 1s entirely gone or 
this abſurd marriage never [hall take place. 
I give thee my promiſe, depend upon me, 
make thyſelf eaſy, thou never ſhalt be 
Counteſs of Walitein. The wife of the lame 
and the blind ! What, thou! No, no, we 
will find as good a huſband as he who {hall 
be able to ſee thy beauty with both eyes; 
aye; and they ſhall be fine eyes too, and I 
warrant thee he ſhall walk upright. A 
Yeoh -- charming 
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charming (| pouſe they had choſen thee, truly! 
It was jult the fame with me, when I was 
thy age; I muſt be married without ever 
being conſulted. ; but they were miſtaken ; 
I ſaw my gentleman ſquipted molt fright- 
fully, and never would hear another word 
on the ſubject. 1] own, J loved thy facher 
to diſtraction at that time, and there is no- 
thing inlpires fortitude like love, My grand 
ſyſtem 1s that young people ſhould be moſt 
paſſionately enamoured with each other be- 
fore they marry, for what elſe can make us 
ſupport the duties, 8 and pangs of 
the marriage ſtate? Yes, my child, mar- 
riages of pure paſſion are the only happy 
marriages; for which reaſon, I refuſed all 
other: and though I likewiſe refuſed to 
marry the High Chamberlain, after thy 
mother's death, it was in ſupport of my ſy(- 
tem, and becaule [ felt I had only a tender 
friendſhip and not a paſſionate affect ion for 
him, which is ſo cilential to happineſs. 
Love, love, mutual love, *tis that thar makes 
the houſe of Hymen the houſe of joy.“ 
Caroline, embarraſſed, and burthened 
wich her ſecrer, with downcaſt eyes, ſilently 
liſtened to this inundation of words; and 
the happy Canoneſs, who for three months 
paſt had been eden ed of the pleaſure of 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking at her caſe, took ample revenge? 
na did not wait for an anſwer; ſhe only 
pauſed a moment for breath, and then, with 
an air of penetration in her 7 thus con- 
tinued: 

« But I believe, my child, it is not t love 
that gave thee this fortitude "ated this reſiſt- 
ance Is it Tell me, make me thy con- 
fidante; come, own thou haſt ſeen ſome one 
who has found the way to pleaſe chee better 
than the Count.“ | 
Alas!“ replied Caroline, with i innocent 
ſimplicity, “ all men can Jane me better 
than the Count?” 

« All! That is ſaying. a great dend, in- 
deed. But didſt thou never diſtinguiſh any 
one in particular? Haſt thou never ſeen the 
man for whom thou wouldeſt wiſh to live, 

and with whom thou wouldeſt wiſh to die?“ 
Has no one yet found a place 1 in thy heart?“ 
_« No, indeed, Mamma,” ſaid Caroline, 
ſigbing; “ I am in love wich nobody, nor 
is any body in love with me.“ | 

«© Well, that is very fi ngalar ! There are 
certainly, then, no longer men ſo handſome 

as thy father at court. But have patience, 
my dear, all in good time, the man will be 
found, I warrant ; as for this Count, never 
let me hear his name mentioned, for thou 

LFz: never 
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never ſhalt be his wife, that J am deter. 
mined.” _ 
The poor young Counteſs again replied 
only with a ſigh, kiſſed her dear Mamma, 
ſaid her friendſhip was all ſhe aſked, and re- 
tired to her old apartment to repoſe after the 
fatigues of a very try ing day. 8. 80 
In the morning ſhe awoke, looked round, 
and ſcarcely knew where or what ſhe was. 
Good God!” ſaid ſhe, collecting her 
ideas, Is it true, or is it a dream? Am la 
wife? Is my faith plighted, my hands chained, 
never more to be free? Do I but enjoy the 
ſhadow of a liberty of which the very next 
moment I may be deprived, and for which 
I am indebted to the generoſity, only, of 
him to whom 1 appertain ? Appertain!—Do 
I then appertain to ſome one, and have ! 
for ever loſt the hope of diſpoſing. of myſelf!” 
Not all the flow of ſpirits natural to her 
age, not all that ſweetncls and happineſs of 
temper natural to herſelf, could, for ſome 
time, baniſh this corroding idea from her 
mind: it empoiſoned her pleaſures, it rob- 
bed her of that gaiety and thoſe enlivening 
graces with her, formerly, ſo hahitual. The 
indulgent Canoneſs, attributing her melan- 
choly to the privation of town pleaſures, 
feigned not to perceive it, and redoubled 
her 
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her cares and careſſes to make her retreat 


ſupportable. Not only the Canonefs, but 
the ſervants, individually, and even the very 


animals, teſtified their joy at the return of 


their favourite, and the reciprocal attach- 
ment they felt for her who had fo often felt 
for them. The tender heart of Caroline was 
W the very oppoſite to inſenſible, and the ſe- 
cret charm which fancy affixes to thoſe 
haunts in which the ſports, of childhood 


have paſt, added to the loft delight of be- 


ing beloved by every perſon around her, 
| ſoon had their uſual effect; ſhe fell into her 
former habits, and her daily occupations 
became as pleaſant, now, as before her reſi- 
dence at Berlin. Her flower-garden, neg- 
leted while ſhe was abſent, again flouriſhed 
under her eye, and was enamelled with a 
thouſand various buds and ten thouſand 


tints and dyes. Again her aviary was re- 


peopled, and the new-mown hay, the yellow 
harveſt, the diſtant mountains covered wich 
flocks of ſheep, the browſing cattle, rhe 
{ports of the green, and the ruſtic flageolet 


amuſed and delighted her as much as ere 


ſhe had ſeen the ſpectacles of Luxury and 


the feaſts of Pride. Theſe far-fetched, plea- 


| ſures had been but momentary, and had 
rather dazzled than intoxicated ; while thofe 
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of Nature, ſimple but real, and always 
preferred by the unadulterated heart and 
the elevated mind, ever various and ever 
ſublime, are beheld without wearineſs, and 
enjoyed without ſelf. deteſtation. | 
She ſeldom heard from Berlin. Her 
father, whoſe cheriſhed anger was only 
ſmothered, and who was, beſides, totally 
occupied by his court dignities and ſtate 
employments, ſeldom wrote, and her huſ- 
band never. The High Chamberlain had 
another motive, indeed, for his filence ; he 
hoped dulneſs would ſoon make her tired of 
her retreat; and Walſtein, remembering 
only how much pain it muſt coſt her to reply, 
was filent leſt he ſhould diſtreſs. Neither 
aid he well know in what manner to treat 
a lady ſo young, whom he: knew.not, by 
whom he was unknown, and who, he might 
well fuppoſe, thought him little leſs than 
an odious tyrant. Hoping every thing, 
therefore, from time and maturity of rea- 
| fon, he patiently waited their effects, and 
returned to Peterſburgh and his duty. 
There, multiplicity of bufineſs and affairs 
of great importance occupied him ſo en- 
tirely, that we will not pretend to affirm he 
did not even think the caprice of his young 
brule -very ; fortunate ; ſince, without lay- 


ing 
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ing a conſtraint on her inclinations, it 
placed her in that kind of retreat, during his 

abſence, which-he himſelf would moſt have 
deſired, without, perhaps, daring to aſk, 

The reſult of all this was, that Caroline 
had ſcarcely remained three months at Rin- 
da before all that had paſſed appeared but 
as a dream; which ſhe ſcarcely could, and 
never wilhed perfectly to recollect. She 
was even careful to haniſh all ideas from 
her mind that were any way relative to the 
Count, and no one o ſought to make her re- 
me mber them. 

Her friend, "dull that at the very 
name of Walſtein her countenance was 
clouded and her mind diſturbed, was careful 
never to pronounce it; and thus, at length, 
was this union ſo far effaced from her mind, 
that, bad any one aſked her if ſhe was mar- 
ried, the probablittes were that ſhe would, 
in the fark moment of forgetfulneſs, very 
ſincerely, have anſwered, No. 

None of the ideas ſhe brought from court 
remained, except an earneſt defire of be. 
coming equal | in knowledge, and in grace, 
to ſome few diſtinguiſhed ladies the had 
there beheld ; and, to effect theſe purpoſes, 
the winter was employed'i in muſic, drawing, 
the of Engliſh and Italian, for the 

D * | French 
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French ſhe had already been taught. In 
theſe, by the help of good maſters, ſhe 
made great progreſs. Undiſturbed by paſ- 
ſion, much time, a ſtrong deſire for 1n- 
ſtruction, an unincumbered memory, and 
aà genius of the . firſt order, were advan- 
tages by which ſhe profited ſurpriſingly. 
Reading was not neglected, and her natural 
good taſte led her to a proper choice of 
books. Her perſon kept pace with her 
miad, and advanced to angelic perfection. 
Each ſucceeding day ſeemed to beſtow ſome 
new grace, and, all beautiful.as ſhe was one 
month, ſhe was evidently more beautiful 
the next. She grew taller, and her ſhape 
was ſo fine, each limb and feature ſo propor- 
tionate, her colour was ſo blooming, the 
white ſo pure, the red ſo tranſparent, her 
eyes ſo mild, ſo large, ſo expreſſi ve, ſo in- 
nocent and yet ſo animated, that it was a de- 
light to look upon her. Virgin timidity ſhe 
had, but no ill timed baſhfulneſs that makes 
even the form of beauty unmeaning: if the 
ſympathetic tale of feeling were told, the 
precious pearls of ſenſibility would brighten 
in her eye, and fall on her cheek; and if 
the poet, with ſublime hand, touched the 
lyre, genius would inſtantly ruſh on her ima- 
gination, animate her form, and illuminate 
ber countenance. Her 
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Her voice too ſhe learnt to modulate, and 
it acquired a ſweetneſs and flexibility that, 
when ſhe ſang to the harp, or Spaniſh 
guitar, it was not poſſible to reſiſt thoſe 
mild emotions, thoſe delicious ſenſations, 
which ſhe ſo well could _ and ſo power- 
fully inſpire. 

To theſe, her talents, her graces and her 
gifts, ſne added another; which, though 
perhaps not ſo eſteemed, is ſtill more un- 
common, and not. leſs captivating. There 
was an elegant ſimplicity and an air of dig- 
nity in her dreſs that ſeemed to make grace 
itſelf more graceful. Theſe, added to her 
bright auburn ringlets, profuſe in growth 
and flowing on her neck and ſhoulders, 
made her a creature ſuch as the imagina- 
tion ſcarcely can conceive, and ſuch as 
tongue, or Pen, muſt never hope to de- 
ſcribe. 

Yes, ſuch, * ſtill more Un Was 
Caroline, at Guteen, while all theſe bloom 
ing ſweets ſeemed doomed to wither in the 
deſert air, unſeen, except by the homely. 
village ſwains, unadmured, except by the- 
© good Canonefs. 

She, it is true, was all Sade never 
ceaſed regretting the happy times of Knight- | 
hood and *enamoured chevaliers, when Caro. - 
1 5. line 
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line would have, undoubtedly, been the 
paragon of courts, the arbitreſs of tilts and 
_ tournaments, and the reward of valour that 
never had been equalled. How often did 
ſhe vow, as ſhe beheld her, filently appeal- 
ing to every ſacred power, that the Count 
of Walſtein never ſhould be maſter of ſuck 
à profuſion of charms! How unappealable, 
how enraged, how furious would ſhe. have 
been, had ſhe known ſhe was already his, 
and that Caroline was thus improving, thus 
embelliſhing, for him alone]! A Prince, at 
leaſt, ſhe deſerved ; but might the Canoneſs 
haue choſen, it ſhould have been a huſband: 
of romance, beauteous as Aſtolpho, faith= 
ful as Amadis, and tender as Celadon : nei- 
ther could ſhe help being aſtoniſhed to find 
that they did not come in crowds to Rindaw, 
to difpute the hand of the lovely Caroline. 
As to Caroline herſelf, ſhe was aſtoniſhed 
at none of. theſe things, and only defired to 
remain as ſhe was. Ever peaceable, and 
ever buſy, happineſs ſeemed incapable of 
increaſe, except that, ſometimes, when ſhe 
was alone, and even in the midſt of thole 
occupations ſhe moſt delighted in, ſhe would 
feel a kind of mild melancholy come over 
her, or rather a dream, a reverie without 
* and without end, of which ſhe 
| knew 
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knew not, nor ſought, the cauſe. This was 
a very different ſort of ſenſation from that 
which her marriage had occaſioned ; the 
one was painful and oppreſſive, the other 
ſo pleaſant, thar, were it not for the efforts 
ſhe occaſionally made, (he could have re— 
mained whole hours 1n that kind of gentle 
trance which the gueſts of heaven only are 
ſuppoſed perfectly to enjoy. 

In theſe happy occupations and ſtill hap- 
pier dreams did winter glide away, for no- 
thing makes time fo ſhort as employing it 
well; and the return of ſpring began to 
add to her pleaſures, which, however, were 
cruelly interrupted, . Her good Mamma, 
who ſo long had been languiſhing, at laſt 
fell dangerouſly ill. To know how ſincerely 
ſhe was attached to the Canonels, to expteſs 
the greatneſs of her fears, and to imagine 
all the duties, cares, and attentions lhe paid : 
her, one muſt have the heart of - Caroline. 
During her illneſs, which laſted almoſt a a 
month, ſhe never quitted her bedſide, and 
it was with difficulty they could get her to. 
repoſe a little while, occaſionally, in the 
fame chamber. Let no one imagine that the 
fear of again falling into ber father's or her 
hutband's power, it ber friend ſhould die, 
occaſioned this ſevere grict.. However na- 
D 7" tte 
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zural ſuch a thought might be, it never once 
entered her mind. Haraſſed by appre - 
henſion, abſorbed in forrow, wholly occu- 
pied by nurſing, and ſolacing, and fearing 
for her friend, "Caroline never once thought 
of herſelf. 

No; had it been neceſſary, to reſtore life 
to the Canoneſs, that Caroline muſt have 
yielded hers to the Count, ſhe would not 
have heſitated a ſingle inſtant. But,happily, 
to this cruel proof ſhe was not put. Heaven, 
touched by her tears, attentive to her pray- 
ers, which never ſaint offered more ſincere, 
preſerved the life of her friend; the good 
Canoneſs recovered by degrees, to which 
recovery the tenderneſs of Caroline did not, 
perhaps, contribute leſs than the preſcrip- 
tions of the phyſician; at leaſt, ſo the 
Canoneſs thought, and ſo ſaid, and there- 
fore redoubled, if it were poſſible, her for- 
mer attachment to the lovely girl who gave 
ſuch unequi vocal proofs of affection. 

During her illneſs ſhe received a viſit from 
the High Chamberlain. Alarmed, as he 
proteſted, at the danger of his dear friend, 
he had flown to Rindaw. Some people have 
pretended this was not his motive, but that 
he had hoped to take back. his daughter, 

and with her own conſent, Continually 
con- 
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controverted in all his ſchemes, he, unfor- 
tunately, found the fick lady ſomewhat 
better, and the attentive Caroline never 
out of her ſight, never leaving her for a 
moment, more powerfully fixed at Rindaw 
by her love for the Canoneſs than even by 

her fear of the Count. This, certainly, 
was not the time to mention returning, nor 
yet the place; wherefore not a hint was 
dropped, nor was the name of Walſtein 


once pronounced, who was ſtill at Peterſ- 


burgh. 
The Canonels, indeed, would have pro- 
nounced it if ſhe could, chat is, if ſhe had 
been able to expreſs all the indignation ſhe 
felt at this marriage; but, alas ! ſhe was too 
weak, ſhe only juit told the High Cham- 
berlain that his daughter was an angel, that 
her life was preſerved by her affect ion and 
care, and that ſhe would, therefore, conſe- 
crate her life to her happineſs. The Baron 
ſoon departed, informing them he ſhould 
pay them a ſecond viſit in autumn. It was 
then he expected the return of the Am- 
baſſador, and he told his daughter he 
boped to find her gras reaſonable and 
prudent... 
At any other time a viſit from her fact 
cher would have 10 powerfully brought to 
mind 
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mind what Caroline moſt wiſhed to forget; 
but ſhe was then too much occupied by 
her cares for her friend, and had lately been 
too much agitated concerning her, to think 
of any thing elſe. Preſent danger effaces, 
or, at leaſt, enfeebles the fear of future, 
and Caroline was too happy to ſee the Ca- 
noneſs recovering to imagine ſhe ever could 


be miſerable. 
Not but that, at the Baron' s departure, 


the autumnal vifit he announced with ſo 
much ſolemnity occaſioned a kind of dread. 
ſhe could not overcome; and, without re— 
membering the emotion ſhe might cauſe her 
 eonvaleſcent, ſhe fell on her neck, kiſſed 
her cheeks, bathed them with her tears, 
and exclaimed, O my dear, dear Mamma, 
now you are reſtored to me, never will I 


99 


leave you more, but live and die with you.“ 
Her friend, affected even to exceſs, returned 
her chreſſes, and promiſed that, if Poſfible, 
they would never ſeparate. 
The fear of the moment over, peace 
again took poſſeſſion of the ſoul of Caro- 
line. She preſently forgot the autumnal 
viſit which was at ſo prodigious a diſtance. 
ls it for fixteen to fear an evil fix. months 
before it ſhall happen? Not-to mention that 


the had ſomething elſe to do than think 
1 about 
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about any ſuch thing. As ſoon” as the 
Canoneſs was ſufficiently recovered, ſhe ran,. 
morning and evening, about the garden, 
from flower to flower, and from arbour tor 
arbour, enchanted and amazed at the pro- 
greſs which nature had made during her 
month's retreat, that the ſorrows of a; ſuf- 
fering friend had not contributed to enliven. 
Never before had the return of ſpring made 
fuch an impreſſion upon her: for, indeed, 
this was the firſt time of her life ſhe had 
remarked and felt the growing charms of 
the reviving earth in all their infant varies 
ties; then, when each returning day Nature' 
nes a newer, and ſtill a freſher face; 
ſtill bequeaths other, and more abundant, 
bleſſings to man; and, with her pure breath, 
inſpires pleaſure, plenty. and gladnels: of 
heart! 
What a contraſt; this, to the cloſe 1 
ber, the bed of pain, watered with tears, 
the diſtracting complaints of her dear friend, 
aud the dread of being left deſolate; for, 
if her friend died, who thould comfort Cas 
roline! Yes, theſe mournful objects, theſs 
fearful apprehenſions were exchanged for 
the cowilip meadow, the budding grove, 
the lilac, the violet, honey ſuckle, and the | 


role of * to which e the hyas 
cinth, 
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cinth, the ranunculus, the anemone, and 
the tulip, enamelling the earth and per- 
fuming the air. At day-break was heard 
the warbling of ten thouſand birds, and at 
the ſetting ſun the nightingale and the lin- 
net again began their ſong, reſponſive from 
tree to tree, in ſounds melodious, wHd, and 
fweet. 

Nothing was indifferent to, nothing loſt, 
nothing unobſerved by, Caroline. She felt 
all, all enjoyed, enjoyed with rapture; be- 

lieved ſhe inhabited an enchanted world, 
and her happineſs remained uninterrupted. 
The ſeaſon, reviving to Nature, gave new: 
life and health alſo to her friend, and ſhe 
recovered rapidly. A weakneſs in the hams 
and a diſorder: of the eyes made her ſtill 
keep her chamber, but ſhe could breathe the 
pure air of ſpring in the balcony; ſhe could 
tee her Caroline courſe along the gar-- 
dens, collect the flowers, ſupport thoſe that 
drooped, and water and preſerve them from 
weeds; ſhe could hear her ſweet voice mingle. 
with the ſong of birds, and. thus enjoyed 
the: pleaſures and the ſports of Caroline. 
Another very intereſting incident was 

added to this rural happineſs of the youth- 
ful Counteſs. She wiſhed to raiſe. ſome 


monument conſecrated. to her friend, and 
the. 
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the happy epocha of her recovery, Deſi- 
rous of cauſing an agreeable ſurpriſe, ſhe 
took advantage of the time during which 
the Canoneſs was ſtill held recluſe in her 
chamber, to ere& a. ſmall temple without 
her kno: vledge. For which reaſon, ſhe 
choſe her ſpot in an angle of the garden, 
and at the far end of it, towards which the 
windows of the Canoneſs did not look. On 
this ſpot was a wild irregular arbour, full 
in foliage, The beech tree, the hazle, the 
woodbine, and the jeſſamine, were there 


WW abundant; among them the path that led 


to the achoar winded, and beſide them a 


= {mall clear brook ran murmuring. 


The Canoneſs had planted this arbour 
during the time her unfortunate paſſion was 
at its beight; the name of the perfidious 
High Chamberlain had been traced on every 
tree by her beauteous hand ; and ſhe had 
always preſerved her former predilection for 
this ſpot, the ſcene of her ſorrous, her ten- 
derneſs, and truth. 

Caroline was pleaſed with it, likewiſe; 
the thick ſhrubs and uninterrupted ſecurity 
made it the delighted haunt of the red 


breaſt, the wren, the finch, and the linnet, 


and the Baroneſs and Caroline had, many a 
ſummer, paſſed delicious moments amid 
| | the 
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the refreſhing foliage. At the farther end, 
therefore, of this favoured aſylum did (he 
reſolve to erc& the Temple of Friendſhip, 
Caroline informed her father, ſecretly, of 
her project, which he willingly forwarded. 
by ſending her the neceſſary workmen. A 
door which opened to the road gave them 
free egreſs and regreſs, without being per- 
ceived from the chateau, and Caroline was 
too great a favourite among the ſervants to 
fear their indiſcretion. The Canoneſs, con- 
fined to her apartment, ſuſpected nothing 
of all this; Caroline might, perhaps, have 
betrayed herſelf, had this happened fix 
months ſooner, but ſhe had learned to keep 
one ſecret, and the ſecond was certainly far 


ALeſs bntthenſome. Neither care, aſſiduity, 


nor money were wanting; her zeal com- 
municated itſelf to the workmen ; ſhe fur- 
niſhed ideas, drew plans, and was always the- 
firſt in the morning at the building, which 
went forward with exceſſive rapidity, and 
which was finiſhed in leſs than a month. 

As ſoon as the temple was ready for the 
reception of her friend, ſhe was moſt earneſt 
in her entreaties to go there. © The air of: 
your arbour, Mamma, is ſo cool, ſo refreſh- 
ing, ſo pure, the foliage is ſo aburidans, and 


the flowers Ty you will be. 9 2 
5 | have 
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« ] have no doubt of it, my dear, but 
thon knoweſt I cannot walk fo far.” 


ef that be all, I will carry you thither 


3, | 


mylelf, Mamma. 15 m8 3 2 
Caroline was ſo preſſing, that the Ca- 
noneſs, who could deny her nothing, ſuf- 


fered herſelf, at laſt, to be carried in her 


arm-chair, and was well rewarded for her 
condeſcenſion, by the ſurpriſe, the pleaſure, 


and the new mark of affection thus teſtified 


by her adopted daughter. 

This little temple, or pavilion, was an 
octagon; the architecture was exceedingly 
ſimple.” Eight columns of white ſtucco left 


an open ſpace, which was paved, in Moſaic, 


with black and white marble. In the mid- 
dle was an altar of white marble ornamented 
with feſtoons of molt elegant ſculpture; 
upon the altar ſtood a buſt of the Canoneſs, 


| modelled after an exceedingly good por- 
trait in the poſſeſſion of Caroline. In her 


youth ſhe had been beautiful; and, when 
the High Chamberlain was her lover, he 


had more than one rival. It gave her plea. _ 


{ure often to remark, that ſhe was thought 
greatly to reſemble the ſtatue of Cleopatra. 
Though grief and years had ftolen the roſes 
from her cheeks, and deſtroyed NO 
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of this reſemblance, her features were ſtill 
ſufficiently regular for a very agreeable buſt, 
Caroline was very defirous of engraving 
ſome verſes on the baſe of the altar, ind. 
cat ing to whom it was conſecrated : but, as 
ſhe determined not to borrow, it was neceſ- 
ſary to write them herſelf ; and, as the ta- 
lent of poetry is not, however it may be 
ſuppoſed, intuitive, but requires long ap- 
plication and ſevere ſtudy before it can be 
good, Caroline was not a good poet. She 
made the attempt, however; for, when the 
feelings are ſtrong and the ideas flowing 
in abundance, the expreſſion of them ſeems, 
before trial, to be exceedingly eaſy; but, 
when the eſſay is made, is found to be ex- 


actly the reverſe, Caroline wrote and ef- 


faced, interlined, tore, began again, and, 
at laſt, wrote ſome verſes which might be, 
once, heard with pleaſure, but which did 
not deſerve to be engraved in marble. At 
firſt ſhe was enchanted with them, but pre- 
ſently recoiled at recollecting they ſhould 
always remain there, and would be read by 
everyone. Renouncing poetical fame, there- 
fore, ſhe cauſed a ſimple inſcription, in let- 
ters of gold, to be written, beneath the buſt, 
indicating the day, the month, and the year 

DS | 10 
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in which the Canoneſs was ſnatched from 
the grave, herſelf reſtored to happineſs, and 
this Temple dedicated to Friendſhip. 

A double ſtair-caſe of white marble led 
to an upper apartment of the ſame dimen- 
ſtons and form with that beneath, that 15 to 
ſay octagonal, but walled in and lighted : 
by four large windows. The cieling was a 
lofty dome, painted with ſuch art that it 
perfectly imitaced a molt ſerene and cryſ- 
tal ſky, Round the walls, between the 
windows, were paintings, emblematic of the 
perſon to whom the temple was dedicated. 
In one of the partitions was Caroline, 
kneeling to Eſculapius, ardently invoking 
his aid, and pointing to her expiring friend, 
In the ſecond Caroline was aſſiſting her as 
ſhe roſe, while little Genii ſported around 
her, ſcattered flowers, overſet the table on 
which phials and phyſical remedies were 
placed, and broke the javelin of Death who 
was ſeen flying in the back ground. In the 
third a pavilion was building, Caroline 
placing the buſt upon the altar, and the 
Genii of friendſhip and gratitude engrav- 

ing the inſcription. In the fourth, and laſt, 

Caroline was leading, and ſuſtaining with. 
one arm, the Canoneſs, whoſe attitude ex- 
n ä and joy, and extending the 
other 
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other towards the temple ſhe had been 


building, and which ſhe there a to 


her. 

The partitions were waigſcot, and had 
doors, behind each of which was a receſs 
for a {mall library ; a table ſtood 1n the 
middle, and cabriole chairs round the room. 

In ſhort, nothing was forgotten, yet all 
was planned and conducted by a young girl 
of ſixteen; but this girl was inſpired and 
informed by friendſhip: her heart overflow- 
ing with this affection, and, totally ignorant 


of any other, loving by nature, without 


other object of attachment than this her 
dear and only friend, to her the effuſions of 
ſenſibility were all directed, and the dread 


of loſing ber had rendered them {till more 
creative, more powerful, and more profuſe. 


Genius likewiſe begins to ſhow itſelf at her 


age, and the mind and imagination have 


then an ardor that muſt find employment, a 
fire that will have fuel. Independent of 
the pleaſure ſhe ſhould give her friend, that 
which pertained to herſelf, alone, was far 


from ſmall. To build was in ſoine fort to 


create, each new idea was a new enjoyment, 


the execution and the effect of which gave ; 


her momentary rapture, Caroline, per- 


haps, never enjoy ed greater felicity than 


9 while 
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while ſhe was thus employed; ſo has ſhe 
fince frequently acknowledged, and never, 
afterwards, beheld this monument of affec- 
tion and friendſhip without emotion. 

Let the reader, if the reader can, ima- 
gine the ecſtacy of the ſentimental Baronels, 
It was the denouement of a romance, an in- 
cident of ſurpriſe ſo unexpected, and ſo per- 
fectly conformable to her ideas and taſte, 
that it ſeemed imagined and contrived pur- 
poſely for her—a temple built by inchant- 
ment by the wand of a Fairy, or the taliſ- 


man of a Genius. Behold her claſpi ping the 


lovely Sylph in herarms to whom ſhe is in- 
debted for this prodigy ! and lo! Caroline 
Inecling, kiſſing her hands, and expreſſing 
her multicudinous ſenſations by looks and 
filence incapable of ſpeech! ſee them min- 
ge their tears, each contending for ſuperior 
; gratitude and love! 
This was the moment in which Caro 
line felt happineſs unmixed, free from the 
llighteſt ſhade of pain, and as pure as it 
was innocent, Happy age! exiſting but 
for the preſent moment, forgetful of the 
paſt, and regardleſs of the future! Rindaw 
was the world to Caroline, and her pavilion 
che Temple of Felicity. So enamoured was 
Ihe of ic, chat ſhe res her whole time 
there, 
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there, when ſhe was not with her friend. 
The moment ſhe left the Baroneſs ſhe flew 
to the pavilion, and ſhe ſcarcely could quit 
it without regret. The lofty dome was 
moſt excellently adapted to muſic, the 
| ſound was echoed, lengthened and increal- 
ed; and accordingly, allthe inſtruments were 
carried thither, ſo that, preſently, it was im. 
poſſible to play or ſing any where but in 
the pavilion, 

The clear light was equally excellent for 
drawing; for, by means of the four win- 
dows and Venetian blinds, the light might ; 
be diſpoſed in what manner the painter 
pleaſed ; and pencils, pallets and colous 
were all tranſported thither. 

The place was fo tranquil, ſo undiſturbed, 
ſo free from noiſe and interruption, that it 
was the propereſt f in the world for reading, 
and Caroline's whole library ſtole thither by 
degrees. Caroline ſcarcely had any other 
apartment; ſhe never entered her own 
room, except to fleep, or haſtily arrange 
her dreſs, and often in that of her dear 
mamma ſhe felt a kind of impatience to be 
gone. Novelty is a pleaſure which habit 
toon renders abſolutely neceſſary. | 

Let us, however, do juſtice to Caroline. 


She! was all impatience that her friend ſhould 
ſo 
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ſo far recover her ſtrength as daily to come 
and live with her in her dear pavilion; and 
ſo charmed was the Baroneſs to ſee Caroline 
thushappy, that ſhe contributed every thing 
in her power to continue the ſweet delirium. 
How long it was to continue, how long ſhe 
was to love her pavilion for itſelf alone, we 
ſhall preſently ſee. 

Hitherto, the tranquil exiſtence of Caro. 
line has glided away untroubled in its pro- 
greſs, except the now forgotten week at 
Berlin, unmoleſted by love or hatred ; for 
her repugnance to Walſtein, her dread of 
living with Inm, was not hatred ; and if, 
by chance, ſhe thought of him, the remem- 
brance inſpired oratitude for the preſent 
liberty in which ſhe lived. But this was, 
indeed, a kind of chance that ſeldom hap- 


pened; ſeldom, indeed, did the recollection 


of the Count intrude itſelf, and the enjoy- 
ment of preſent pleaſures effaced his image 
from her mind almoſt to total forgetfulneſs. 
Her freedom ſhe enjoyed as though it had 
been abſolute, and did not ill reſemble © 
bird ſecured by a thread, winging the air, 
warbling, and fancying iclelf as free as the 


feathered ſong {ters that vault from buſh to 


buſh : its forgotten captivity is not per- 
ceived till the hand that retains it draws 
- $0. E 1 
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gently back, catches, and carefully again in- 


Cloſes it within the cage. 
Caroline had lately received ſome new 


muſic from Berlin; among it was a collec- 


tion of lyric compoſitions, ſome of which 
ſhe was delighted with, and one in particular, 
The air ſuited her voice, and the words her 
feelings; ſhe ſang it from morning to night, 
accompanying herſelf alternately on the 
guitar, the harp, and the piano forte, and 
each time of repeating it, finding a wiſh 
and a pleaſure to repeat it again, 

It is neceſſary to this our hiſtory that we 
ſhould inſert this ſong; and, perhaps, our 
readers will not be difpleaſed to ſee words 
that gave Caroline ſo much delight. 


| L 
Gentle Eugenia, lovely maid, 
Supine on flow'ry bank was laid, 
dhe and the year alike were in their ſpring ; 
Of Love ſhe oft had heard the name, 
Of Love ſhe ne'er had felt the flame, 
Gentle Eugenia thus was heard to fing : 
Peaceful Indiff* rence, let me know, 
Of Bliſs art thou the friend, or foe ? 


I. 
« Lovelives and breathes in every part 
« Of Nature's works, except*my heart ; 
« Each boſom heaves, ſave mine, with melting fighs: 


„Ah why this apathy, this calm? 


If Love be Nature's foy*rei gn balm, wh 
« Why 
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« hy ſhould not I with Nature ſympathize ? 
« Indift*rence, thou, if this be 1o, 
No friend of Bliſs art, but the foe. 


III. 


« Vet, lo, the butterfly and bee, 
„ From bud to bud, inconſtant, flee; 
& On ſweets they ſurfeit, firſt, and then forſake; 
And, thus, to rove and riot prone, 
Has Love, like them, been ever known 
Of ſelfiſh pleaſures eager to partake. 
& Ah! dear Indiff'rence, thee I know 
The friend of Bliſs, and not the foe.“ 


IV. 


tt Diſloyal, and devoid of truth, 
« Full many a virgin, many a youth, - 
Thou, Love, to fighs and tears, untold, doſt doom; 
« While I can peaceful fit and ſmile, 
As free from ſorrow as from guile, 
Can view the young lambs ſport, the flow'rets bloom. 
© Yes, dear Indiff rence, thee I know 
« The friend of Bliſs, and not the foe.” 


V. 


Thus ſang the maid, and, Love, who, long, 
Had angry liſten*d to the ſong, 


Wy Straight vow'd revenge, and ſeiz'd the pointed dart; 


And, ere the ſound had well expir'd 
*Twas whirl'd, and as it fled it tir'd ; 

The virgin felt it glowing in her heart: 
Eugenia figh*d, © Yes! now I know 
6 Indiff® rence is of Bliſs the foe !'? 


As ſhe was ſinging this ſong, one day, 
in the pavilion, and, as it this time hap- 
E pened, 


* 
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pened, accompanying herſelf with ker gue 
tar, ſhe ex preſſively repeated 


Ves, dear Indiff*rence, thee I know 
The friend of Bliſs, and not the foe, 


when ſhe heard another voice, as ſweet and 
melodious as her own, but deeper and more 
ſonorous, that ſung, as a ſecond, 


 Liften to Love, and thou ſhalt know 
Indiff'rence is of Bliſs the foe. 


The accent, the voice, the exprefſ ion, 
were very different from the ruſtic ſongs to 
which ſhe was accuſtomed, and gave her 
infinite ſurpriſe. She left ſinging, liſtened, 
but heard the voice no more; ſhe thei 
again began to ſing, but in a ſofter tone, 
and an accompaniment leſs loud; and dif- 

tinctly heard, as ſhe wiſhed, the voice once 
more. Wich her guitar in her hand, ſhe 
ran towards the caſement to look towards 
the high road, where ſhe faw a youth, beau- 

reous, finely formed, and arrived at full 
manhood, in a hunting dreſs, leaning on i 
his fowling-piece, with his eyes fixed on 
the temple. This, no doubt, was the per- 
__ who ſang. Caroline, however, had but 
a glance of him ; for the moment ſhe be- 
bele him, confuſed and aſhamed of having 
been heard and ſeen, and of her own curi- 
olity, 
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ofity, ſhe inſtantly retired to the farther 
fide of the pavilion, where, ſtanding on 
tip-toe, and ſtretching forwards, ſhe looked, 
with all her might, through the window 
from which ſhe had fled ; but it was too far 
diſtant, ſhe could fre nothing. She would 
have begun again to fing, only to ſee if the 
ſhould again have been accompanied; but 
her voice fatled her, ſhe could not, or durſt 
not, force out a ſingle found, and ſcarcely, 
and but lightly, could ſhe touch a few 
chords on her guitar. Thus ſhe remained 
for ſome time; at length, no longer able 
to ſubdue her curiof ity, after having ad- 
ranced eight paces and retired four, ſhe 
took courage, and went up to the window. 
Alas! the beauteous ſportſman, the youth, 
was gone; ſhe ſaw him ſlowly proceeding 
along the road, and turning his head, 
every moment, anxiouſly towards the ba- 
vilion. 

This was a very trifling adventure, to be 
lure; perfectly, at leaſt apparently, inſig- 
nificant in its conſequences, A ſportſman 
patted, by chance, near a pavilion newly 
erected, and decorated with taſte. He ſaw, 
remarked it, and heard moſt ſweet muſic as 
he ſtood; he liſtened, and yielded to the 


deſire of | owing in ſounds ſo delightful, He 
E 3 then: 
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then beheld a charming virgin approach 
the window, and it was very natural he 
ſhould look at her. What, indeed, could 
be more natural? And yet was Caroline 
occupied, the whole day, by reſſecting on 
theſe incidents, as if they had been the molt 
extraordinary poſſible. 

We own that to Caroline, who ſaw FE” 
ſucceeding day but like the day before, a 
common incident might ſeem ſtrange, and 
any being who bould inter rupt ſolitude, fo 
continued and fo abſolute as her's, might 
well appear ſingular, Of this youth, there- 
tore, ſhe often thought, and as often won- 
dered who he might be, or why he ſhould 
travel a road where beings like himſelf were 
ſo ſeldom ſeen. Of theſe her cogitations, 
however, ſhe ſaid not a word ; for ſhe felt 
ſome-vague idea of dread leſt her dear pa- 
vilion ſhould become an interdicted place, 
and this, to her, would have been worſe 
than death. 
On the morrow, therefore, ſhe flew with 
more early haſte even than uſual, and, after 
having paſſed an hour, looking through the 
window. towards the road, and well aſſuring 
herſelf, by examining every way, that no 
one could either ſee or hear her, ſhe took 
ber guitar, ſat down with the ſaſh thrown 


up, 
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up, and ſang her favourite ſong from be- 
inning to end; and, though ſhe always 
had liked the laſt verſe the leaſt, it, this 
time, ſo far took her fancy that it was re— 
peated: ſhe next ſung it to her harp, an 
afrerwards to her piano forte. At this, 
however, ſhe did not long remain ; for it 
' ſtood at the far end of the pavilion, and 
Caroline found the air fo pure, ſo mild, fo 
_ refreſhing, that ſhe could not poſſibly fit 
any where but at the window. She had 
written down the ſecond that ſhe had 
heard, and repeated in every kind of 
mode 5 


Yes, dear Indiff' rence, thee I know 
The friend of Bliſs, and not the foe; 


which, alas! no one came to hm 
Tired, at length, and, for aught we know, 
ſomewhat chagrined to ſing ſo long by her- 
ſelf when there were people in the world 
who ſo harmoniouſly could bear a part, ſhe 
threw down her muſic, laid by her inſtru- 
ment, ran into the garden, plucked ſome. 
flowers which ſhe toſſed without order into 
her flower-baſket, and, for want of other 
amuſement, again returned to the pavilion, 
took up her Pallet and her pencil, and 
careleſsly began to imitate the tints and 
beauties ſhe had been collecting. It was 
"4 with. 
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with difficulty, at firſt, ſhe could any way 
fix her attention, and the looked oftener 
toward the window than the pannel on 
which ſhe painted; but her work, by de- 


grees, drew her attention and wholly OCCU- 
pied her. The flowers, which from her 


traces took birth, pleated her; each new 
touch was happy, and gave a new effect; 
the powers of genius were rouſed and high 


in action when, ſuddenly, the Trey 


ng of a horſe's hoofs were heard at 


di ance. - 
This noiſe, though of a very different 


nature, was little leſs ſurpriſing than the 


melodious ſounds of the evening before; it 
bore no reſemblance to the low and heavy 
ſtep of the beaſt of burden or the village 


horſe. Accordingly, the pencil was thrown 


by, and Caroline, in a moment, was at the 
window, looking every way. She pre. 


ſently beheld, and not far diſtant, a tine 


handſome man, mounted on a gray horſe 
that champed the bit he ſeemed to diſdain, 
and foaming obeyed the reſtraining hand 
of his graceful rider. 

How obſervant, how piercin g. how exact 
is the female eye! Scarcely had Caroline 
ſeen the ſtranger of over-night, who was in 


a * 8 _— the preſent youth 
wore 
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wore a uniform; the one was on foot, the 
other on horſeback ; the firſt ſung, the lat- 
ter galloped. How litile did theſe things: 
reſemble each other! and yet did Caroline, 
inſtantly, recollect theſe two to be one and 
the ſame perſon, It was not poſſible to re- 
ſiſt that curioſity that defired to know if 
this youth could ride as well as he could: 
fng. He, or rather his horſe, advanced, 
fr the proud animal was difficult to detain 
and not eaſy to manage; yet was he for- 
gotten the moment his rider had a glance 

| of Caroline: the hand quuted the bridle: 
for the hat (for what cavalier would for- 
bear to ſalute an angelic creature who ap- 
peared to be the goddeſs ofthe temple ?) and 
the impatient ſteed, profiting by moment. 
ary liberty, and, perhaps, ſomewhat fright- 
ened at the ſudden motion of the rider, 
gave a prodigious plunge, which would: 
have unhorſed a rider leſs firm and daring, . 
and ſer off, full ſpeed, regardlets of every. 
effort of the cavalier, and quick as lights 
ning, was out of fight. 
g Caroline, greatly terrified, gave a pier- 
1 cing ſhriek, and followed the: horſe and his 
rider with looks of anxiety and dread as: 
long as ſhe could, which, however, was but 


a moment; they were gone, but her fears 
3 fremained, 
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remained, and again, and ardently, ſhe 
looked, though nothing was there to be 
ſeen, Fear, like other beings, propagates 
and multiplies, and Caroline ſaw the noble 
cavalier falling from his horſe, rolled in the 

duſt, wounded, and trampled on.—If the 
dangerous beaſt would but run towards 
the village, he might there, perhaps, be 
ſtopped, the people might come to his 
maſter's. aid, and they might bring him 
back, if wounded, to the chateau. For a 
moment ſhe thought to have ſent the ſer- 
vants after him, but after whom ? She her. 
ſelf knew not. And which road? for 
there were ſeveral at leaving the village, 
| Beſides, it was not eaſy to overtake a hore 
full ſpeed. And then how could ſhe give 
theſe orders? It ſeemed ſo particular, at 
leaſt ſo ſhe feared it would ſeem. No, ſhe 
never could reſolve, and, therefore, re- 
main ſhe muſt with all her anxious in- 
quietudes. 

Theſe ſhe endeavoured to calm by reco!- 
lecting how firm, how graceful, the officer 
fat, and how certain he ſeemed of his power 
before that vexatious ſalutation, for which 
ſhe wholly reproached herſelf; having no 
other perſon to ſalute, ſhe hoped the horſe 
would loſe his fears, and the cavalier re- 

* 
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ain his command ; and even that ſhe 
thould be happy enough to ſee him again, 
on the morrow; and really,“ ſaid the to 
herſelf, ** he ought to come merely to quiet 
my apprehenfions.” 

The agitation of Caroline had totally de- 
prived her of any deſire any longer to fing 
or paint; ſo, after a few turns in the gar- 
den, ſtill thinking on the youth who, like 
an apparition, hacktwice ſuddenly appeared, 
and twice as ſuddenly vaniſhed, ſhe 0 
turned to keep the Baroneſs company; 
whom, however, ſhe did not mention a 91. 

8 lablc of what had happened ; fearing, no 
& doubt, to terrify her as much as ſhe had 
been terrified herſelf. She went to bed im- 
patiently withing for the morrow, and ar- 
gdently hoping the ſhould either fee the 
ſtranger, or, at leaſt, be certified he had 
eſcaped unhurt. Veſterday, ſimple and 
pure curioſity had engaged her to think of 
him; to- day, bumaniry was added, for the 
life ofa man was endangered. After many 
reflections on the ſubject, and after being 
very angry with unruly horſes, that will 
not ſuffer cavaliers to be polite, and take 
off their hats to ladies, Caroline, at laſt, fell 

aſlee p. 
On the morrow 


, a 
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row it rained, in torrents, from morning to 
night; it was a day that might well have 
been a day during Noah's flood; it was as 
impoſſible to go to the pavilion, as it was to 
fuppole any one could ride out on ſuch a 
day. Caroline, baulked in all her expeQe.. 
tions, found the day intolerably tedious, 
and, tired, and vexed to death, could find 
no mode pleaſantly to employ her time; 
her books, her muſic, her drawings, all 
were at. the pavilion ;. her heart was at the 
pavilion, alſo, and ſhe herſelf moſt im- 
patiently wiſhed to be there, bur, ah! it 
was impoſſible. 
Converſations with her dear Mamma, 
concerning rain and fine weather, aud moſt 
nincere withes for the return of the latter, 
finging the burthen of Peaceful Indilſererce, 
and 1magining the ſecond, remembering 
the galloping horle, and again hoping fer: 
the morrow, were the beſt means Caroline 
could find of paſſing the day. The mor- 
Tow—why this good- for- nothing morrow 
- was as bad as the former one; the rain was. 
worſe and worſe, and the clouds ſeemed all 
to have made an appointment to meet at 
Rindaw. It was too much for nature to 
bear, and Caroline, for the firſt time in 
1 lite, was i out of temper, and 
ſhewed: 
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ſbewed ſhe was ſo. © Is it not intolerable, 
Mamma, that one cannot ſo much as ftep- 
into the pavilion? There is my flower- 
baſket, which I had begun to-paint ! The 
flowers will be all faded, and thoſe in the 
garden will be beat down and deluged by 
this good- for- nothing unceaſing rain! I. 
ſhall find the leaves all torn from the 


roles, and nothing but the thorns remain 


ing. 

Alas poor Caroline! the thorns already 
are in thy heart ; thy gaiety, before fo uni- 
form, is now no more; that cheerful void 
of care, happily improvident, which gave 
thee ſmiles and ſongs, as well beneath the 
gloomy as the goſden and the azure ſky, 
that and theſe are fle. 

So impatient was Caroline once more to 
behold the dazzling brightneſs of the ſun, 
that ſhe conſulted, on this ſecond day, every 
barometer and every ſervant in the houſe ; 
every moment was looking to fee if the 
clouds were likely to dif; perſe ; bat, 10 
they ſeemed for ever emptying and for ever 
increafing. At length, however, in the 
evening, a purple cloud, ſtreaking the ho- 
rizon, gave ſome {mall hopes; a freſh wind 
iprang up, and they were confirmed; and 


in. a che moining, when Caroline waked, the 
had 
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had the pleaſure to perceive the ſun's rays 
illuminating her curtains, and the ſhining 
ardor of day enlightening her apartment. 
The diſappointment of the time paſt aug- 
mented the pleaſure of the time preſent, 
and ſcarcely would ſhe wait till the path 
was dry before ſhe flew to the pavilion. 
Not her flowers, ſo much regretted, not 
her books, for which ſhe ſeemed to ſigh, nor 
yet her muſic, which might enliven the 
dulneſs of dark and cloudy weather, were 
the things that firſt drew her attention: it 
was the window and the road, uniform and 
inanimate as ſuch objects may ſeem, that 
attracted and riveted the eyes of Caroline. 
She looks this way, that way, and every 
way; ſhe liſtens and fears to breathe ; yet 
nothing ſees, nothing hears ; ſhe examines 
the humid green ſwerd, and the gravel path, 
trying if ſhe can diſcover the new-made 
traces of a horſe's hoof. * Ah! could I 
only know he had paſſed this way, that he 
were ſafe, that no accident had happened, 
how tranquil, how perfectly contented ſhould 
I be! For, certainly, I was the cauſe of his 
misfortune. If I had left the window, he 
would not have pulled off his hat, and his 
horſe would not have been frightened ; but 
ny let me get the leaſt glimpſe of him, 
once 
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once again, and I will withdraw inſtantly, 
that he no more may be tempted to falute 
me.“ Thus to herſelf ſaid Caroline. 

Now, ſo it happened, juſt as thus! ſhe 
had aid, {he not only had a glimpſe, but a 
fall view of a cavalier, wearing the ſame 
uniform, mounted on the ſame gray, unruly . 
horſe, and advancing, full trot, towards 
dhe pavilion, from which he was yet at ſome 
diſtance. Well, then, there he was, ſafe 
and unhurt, and Caroline, 20 dcubt, was 
made perfectly eaſy; and, uo doubt, ſhe will 
retire, as ſhe promiſed. herſelf, and think of 
him no more. 

But wherefore the tremor which ſuddenly 
has ſeized her? Wherefore this quickening 
pulſe, this palpitating heart, this ſpreading 
ſuffuſion that dies alabaſter ſcarlet, and gives 
the roſe of the cheek a deeper hue? I 


| know not wherefore theſe things were. I 


only know they were, and that Caroline was 
all agitation. She was going to leave the 
window, but juft at that moment, for things 
will Canine happen oddly, ber handker- 


chief, on which ſhe had been leaning, fell, 


and was borne (no doubt by Zephyrs, for 
they are apt at wanton and malicious tricks), 
yes, it was borne into the middle of the 
ORE 


Cavline 
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Caroline was abſolutely in deſpair : the 
act was moſt ſurely involuntary, yet fo it 
might not ſeem ; not forgetting that this was 
ſtill more dangerous to the cavalier than the 
falute ſhe meant to avoid; for it is certainly 
leſs difficult to take off one's hat, on horſe. 
back, than to pick up a handkerchief from 
the ground. This was a very juſt conclu- 
ſion, but ſo was not the next ſhe made; 
ſhe ſuppoſed the cavalier ſtill ſo far diſtant 
as to give her time to run down, open the 
pavilion door, ſally forth, pick up her hand- 
kerchief, and re-enter before he ſhould ar- 
rive. The idea ſhe thought excellent, it 
ſeemed to be the only poſlible expedient of 
clearly demonſtrating that the handkerchict 
had not been purpoſely thrown out of the 
window for the cavalier to pick up; nor 
was there time to loſe in reffection; away, 
therefore, ſhe flew to the door, opened it, 
and was ſtepping out at the very moment 
that the young officer, after alighting from 
his horſe, was himſelf i in the act of taking 
up the handkerchief. 
With a graceful and dignified manner the 
youth approached, and, in an elegant com- 
pliment, returned his prize; while Caro- 
line, diſconcerted, and unable to reply, ex- 


tended. her timid. hand. The youth, with 
infinite: 
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infinite modeſty, begged permiſſion to ſee 
| the garden and the pavilion, which, he ſaid, 
appeared moſt charming. Underſtanding 
the filence of the trembling Caroline as 
B conſent (cavaliers will ſo underſtand), he 
W preſently hung the bridle of his horſe to the 
havilion door, and followed her. 

The latent feelings of Caroline told her 
ſhe ought to have denied his requeft; but 
| which way? Caroline was naturally all be- 
nevolence, and there 1s ſomething painful 
in denial, Neither did ſhe perceive any 
infinite evil which could thence reſult, 
Her own innocence, her total ignorance of 
the world, concealed the danger that might 

{ lurk thus under the form of a youthful fol- 
dier. Beſide, his uniform ſpoke him a gen- 
tleman, and the noble eaſe of his manner of 

no mean birth: his politeneſs was ſo natu- 
ral, ſo graceful, ſo familiar, the tone of his 
voice, his modeſt confidence, all confirmed 
bim perfectly well bred. The ſymmetry 
and beauty of his form made not all that 
impreſſion which might naturally be ex- 
pected, becauſe Caroline durſt not look at 
him; and yet ſhe had ſeen ſufficient to find 
that his full fine eyes were moſt expreſſively 
intelligent, and the very ſoon could have 

| N informed. 
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informed us that his teeth were white and 
regular, his ſmile enchanting, his noſe aqui. 
line, his viſage oval, his eyebrows mark- 
ingly arched, his ſtature tall, his dark com- 
plexion animated by the warm glow of 
youth and health, and that his open and 
frank countenance inſpired confidence and 
| friendſhip the moment they were beheld, 
All theſe things had the furtive glances of 
the beauteous Counteſs preſently remark- 
ed, This might, perhaps, in part, excuſe 
that facility with which ſhe ſuffered him 
to walk up into the pavilion; unleſs it 
ſhould be thought more natural to caſt the 
whole blame on abſolute Innocence, too 
ſecure in its own fimplicity. But whether 
this or that excuſe were beſt, there he is, 
there looks, there admires, there praiſes with 
ecſtacy, and yet with propriety, void of 
exaggeration, the taſte and the talents 
which had decorated the temple. The 
altar and paintings particularly fixed his 
attention, He aſked an explanation ; 1t 
was given, and thus he gained a happy 


opportunity of learning to whom the place 


belonged without the indelicacy of inter- 
rogation, though neither the names of the 
Baroneſs of Rindaw or the High Cham- 
: berlain 


. 
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| berlain Lichtfield made him more polite, 
more attentive, or more reſpectful ; for 
that was impoſſible. 
Ihe ſong and the guitar were lying on 
the piano forte, which, with a gentle but 
ſubmiſſive ſmile, led kim to mention the 
ſecond, and to aſk pardon for that temerity 
which had ſuffered him to mingle his voice 
with the harmonious founds he had heard, 
and which, he added, he ſhould be moſt 
happy again to hear, IIe faw the propoſi- 
tion augmented the confulion of Caroline; 
he ſaid not a word more concerning it, 
therefore; but ſpoke of muſic, its effects 
and charms, like one who felt them, and 
was the firſt to propoſe quitting the pavi- 
lion and walking in the garden. 

The fortitude of Caroline began to re- 
turn; the ſtranger's converſation was ſo 
agreeable, ſo unaffected, and yet ſo ani- 
mated, that it could not long leave her un- 
der any conſtraint; and, aſter a turn or two 
in the garden, Caroline ſpoke to him as 
naturally as if they had been acquainted all 
their lives. With the moſt perfect ſimpli- 
city did ſhe relate the terror with which ſhe 
had been ſeized at the impetuoſity of the 
unmanageable horſe, and tell all her fears 
and apprehenſions during thoſe two dread» 


ful 
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ful days of rain. Deſirous, however, as 
the was to learn the name of the cavalier, 
this was a thing ſhe durſt not aſk ; ſhe only 
underſtood he was captain in the guards, 
and her country neighbour, which both 
gave her pleaſure; for the one informed 
ber he was a proper vilitor, and the other 
that ſhe ſhould certainly ſee him again, 

A quarter of an hour, which, ſhort as it 
was, ſeemed ſtill infinitely ſhorter, they 
thus converſed; when the ſteed, neighing 
and pawing at the door, became (© 1 impa- 


tient that his maſter was obliged, however 


unwilling, again to mount. © Really,” 
ſaid Caroline to him as he threw the bridle 
over his neck, © were I in your place, Sir, 
I ſhould not like a horſe that would'\neither 
permit one to take off one's hat nor walk 
in a garden.“ — Ahl how infinite are the 
charms of Innocence ! The ſtranger, with 
a [mile half reſtrained, aſſured Caroline his 
horſe ſhould be better taught, and that, in- 
deed, he had played him too many mali- 
cious tricks, of which he ſhould be correct- 


ed; then, lightly vaulting into the ſaddle, 
after a thouſand repeated thanks to Caro- 
line for her condeſcenſion, he departed, as 


flowly as poſſible, curbing the haughty ant- 
mal to obedience. Caroline, as ſlowly, re. 


turned 
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turned to the pavilion, as ſoon, that is, as 
he was out of ſight ; her head, aye and her 
heart too, wholly occupied by the departed 
cavaber, EE. 

« How amiable his perſon ! how ſoft, 
how attentive his manners! Oh that Hea- 
ven had given me a brother like him ! 
How dearly would he have been beloved ! 
But wherefore may I not love this 
youth as I ſhould love a brother, or. as a 
friend, ſent by Heaven to make ſolitude 
cheerful ? Yet how do I know if ever I 
{hall behold bim again ?” 

Thus meditated Caroline; and what the 
thought was which, added to this latter, ſo 
might move her we know not, but Caro- 
line felt a ſudden oppreſſion at her heart, 
and the tear roſe gliſtening in her eye. 
Senſible of this, and {ſomewhat alarmed, 
the was defirous to divert her attention to 
other objects, and ſat down to her muſic ; 
but the two days rain had put her harp and 
guitar out of tune, and ſhe was obliged to 
lay them by; the piano forte was leſs af- 
fected, and ſhe played an adagio, which but 
augmented melancholy. To painting ſhe 
had next recourſe, but with no better ſuc- 
cels; and reading was ſtill leſs amuſing 

| than 
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than either: ſhe opened books, but they 
ſeemed dull and ill written before ſhe had 
finiſhed a period, Some change mult cer. 
tainly have taken place, for objects that be. 
fore gave pleaſure at preſent gave diſtaſte, 
or painful laſſitude at beſt. 

Caroline returned to the garden, and 
took the ſame round ſhe lately had gone 
with the cavalier, ſtopped at the ſame pla- 
ces, and recollected every expreſſion, every 
attitude, and every look.. The grand quel- 
tion now remained to be determined ; that 
1s to ſay, whether ſhe ſhould, or ſhould not, 
tell all that had happened to the good Ca- 
nonels. Silence was diſagrecable, and to 
myſtery Caroline was naturally averſe; yet 
ſhe ſeemed more averſe to {peak on the pre- 
' ſent occaſion, She knew not how to ſpeak, 
nor what to ſpeak ; and, ſuppoſing there to 
be nothing wrong in keeping the ſecret, 
there was nothing difficult in it; for ſecrecy 


was, at preſent, become habirual, and (he Bn 


herſelf, it may be, leſs communicative. Be- 


fide, what ſhould ſhe ſay ? “Why mention 


a perſon, whom, perhaps, I ſhall never ſee 
again, whoſe name I know not ? It will be 
time enough if he ſhould return, And 


then * che Baroneſs blame me for 
having 
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having admitted him into the garden, for- 
bid me the pavilion, and not ſuffer me any 
more to look out of the window!“ 
Caroline half ſhuddered, as thus ſhe 
meditated, and reſolved not to tell what had 
happened. When, however, ſhe returned 
to her friend, ſhe could not forbear aſking 
a thouſand queſtions concerning the neigh= 
bourhood, for two leagues round. As the 
cCanoneſs never was viſited, Caroline. knew 
none of the neighbours ; nor had ſhe ever, 
before, mace the leaſt inquiry; though her 
good friend made a merit of knowing the 
eenealogy of all their families through eve- 
iy branch. To queſtion her concerning 
the characters and affairs of her neighbours 
was taking her on her weak fide ; and poor 
Caroline had a hundred hiſtories to hear, 
while the only one to which ſhe could have 
liſtened with pleaſure was unrelated. Not 
the leaſt circumſtance could the learn that 
had any reference to the ſtranger. Here 
lived an old Baron who had retiredfrom the 
army, with his wife as old as himſelf, ſhut. 
up in their chateau; there a young couple, 
with ſeveral children, but they were in- 
| fants, and all girls. Yonder, as you en- 
tered the village, an ancient commander of 
the Teutonic Order ; very infirm, very 

1 1 
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avaricious, and on very good terms with 
his gouvernante, A little farther, an old 
dowager, with an only ſon of five and 
1 3 

Caroline, who was half aſleep, no ſooner 
heard of the only ſon of five and twenty, 
than ſhe was as perfectly awake as ever ſhe 
had been in her life; but to little purpoſe 
was ſhe diſturbed, for this only ſon was de- 
formed, and half an ideot, with no other 
employment than what hunting and drink- 
ing afforded, and who, notwithſtanding 
his great riches, could perſuade no woman 
to become his wife. Ah! thought Caro- 
line, that is not my cavalier. 

The Baroneſs continued, ſor it was not 
eaſy to interrupt her, and ſhe was inex- 
hauſtible. At laſt, Caroline, quite wearied, 
and learning nothing of, what ſhe moſt de- 
fired to know, wiſhing to be alone, took 
advantage of a flight head-ach, and retired 
ſooner than uſual. He is not my neigh» 


bour, then,” ſaid ſhe, fighing. © And has | 


he deceived, could he deceive me? If fo, 
I ſhall never ſee him more. Well then! 
muſt forget, never think of him more.” 


Mdoncrief has ſaid that the very act of 


determining to forget makes us remember. 
Thus Caroline, fortifying herſelf in this 
„ 
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ner noble reſolution, forgot the cavalier by 
recollecting every word that had paſſed ; 
and, thus ruminating, dropt aſleep. No 
doubt the project of thinking on him no 
more was her firſt on waking the next 
morning. She roſe, and reſolved not to go 
to the pavilion all the forenoon ; habit was 
very ſtrong, and was with difficulty van- 
quiſhed, yet vanquiſhed it was: ſhe raiſed 
her drooping flowers, examined her aviary, 
and ſat down to her embroidery, every mo- 
ment repeating, « ] muſt think of him no 
more,” and as often looking towards the 
pavilion. Dear payilion 1 ſaid Caro- 
line, ſighing,“ I am neyer happy but when 
I am there; I muſt pay it a viſit, but it 
ſhall be very very late, when I am ſure no 
perſon is walking. I will not go, at ſooneſt, 
before four o'clock in the afternoon.” 

The day appeared exceedingly long, and 
Caroline perſuaded herſelf it was already far 
advanced, as ſhe ſauntered near the pa- 
vilion, when ſhe heard, in the very court- 

yard of the chateau, the trampling of a 
borſe and the ſound of hoofs ſhe began 
to think ſhe recollected, which made her 
heart palpitate. In a moment a ſervant 
enters and announces the Baron of Lindorf. 
The aſtoniſhed Baroneſs recollects to have 

co heard 
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heard the name, and gives orders for hi 
admiſſion; when the charming ſtranger cf 
the pavilion, with all his grace Sand gentle. 
neſs, appeared. | 
Poor Caroline, what was thy emotion! 
How bitterly didſt thou reproach thyſelf for 
not having mentioned him to thy friend! 
How deep are thy bluſhes at thy own dil. 
ſimulationt For, whether he ſpeak or whe. 
ther he do not, thou art, nally: afraid of 
his indiſcretion and his ſilence. 
Lindorf choſe the latter; a glance 2 
Caroline, who, tremblingly confuſed, alter. 
nately pale and red, had courteſied to hin 
with downcaſt eyes and timidity 1n every 
feature, in a moment informed him howit 
was proper to act. He returned her falu 
tation as if it had been the firſt time he hal 
ſeen her; and, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Canoneſs, congratulated himſelf on theff 
happineſs of being her neighbour, with 
| ſelf-reproaches for not having ſooner pro. 
fllted by this advantage. 
The Baroneſs, to whom this youthful 
cavalier was a total ſtranger, aſked an ex: 
planation, and learned that the commande 
of the Teutonic Order had, like herſel} 
been ill, but had not, like her, recovered; 
tor he was lately dead, and the Baron d 
Lindoth 
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Lindorf, his nephew and heir, was come to 


take poſſeſſion of the manſion and eſtate of 


Riſberg, which was adjoining to the Baro- 
ny of Rindaw. He had at firſt intended 
not to make a long ſtay, but the country 


had pleaſed him be ; and he had. ve- : 


ry lately come to a reſolution to paſs the 
remainder of the ſummer there. His firſt 
wiſh was to be acquainted. with his lovely 


neighbours, . to preſent them his duty and 


his homage, and to ſolicit permiſſion theſe 
occaſionally to renew. | 

All this was ſaid. looking towards Caro- 
la. who, with her eyes fixed on her work, 
which ſhe was very indultriouſly ſpoiling, 
kept a profound ſilence. Thanks, howe- 
ver, to the good Canoneſs, the converſation 
was not therefore interrupted; ſhe gave the 
hiſtory of her whole illness, chen reverted, 
with great pity, to that of the Commander, 
and lamented his death, of which ſhe bad 


been wholly ignorant. It was but yeſter- 


day,” ſaid (he, *I mentioned him to Ca- 


roline, who had alked me wWhoa were my 


neighbou 8 


Lindorf dd not recollect himſelf ſoon 


enough totally to ſupprels a ſmile, and Ca- 
. roline was abſolutely ready © to faint with 


ame and vexatioͤn. 
F 5 The 
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The Baroneſs proceeded with compli. 
ments to the heir, and! inquiries concerning 
the eſtate and property, which muſt, from 
the character of the Commander, be conſi. 
derable. After which came interrogatories 
concerning the degree of kindred in which 
the deceaſed and the youth ſtood, all which 
ſhe anſwered herſelf. Oh 1 am ac- 
quainted with every branch of the family, 
Tour name is Lindorf, is it not? Yes, yes, 
your name is Lindorf; and you inherit in 
right of my Lady, your mother. She, yes, 
ſhe was Baroneſs of Riſberg, own ſiſter to 
the Commander, as I think; yes, yes, Iam 
ſure ſhe was. To be ſure, I was not per 
ſonally acquainted with her, but one of 
your lady aunts was educated in the very 
convent I was, and ſhe told me of this 
marriage of her ſiſter with your father. Aye, 
with the Baron of Lindorf, I remember it 
as well as if it had only happened yeſ- 


terday. There was a mutual paſſion, real 


and true love, and 1 was exceedingly. af- 
fected by the ſtory. Your aunt was in my 
confidence alſo; I told her of my paſſion 
for the High Chamberlain. Upon my 
word, all this ſeems as if it had happened 
laſt week, and here Iſee a fine young gen- 
tleman——the eldeſt of the family, I fup- 


pole 
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poſe Were there many children ?—Ts 
oh father ſtill alive; and my Lady your 
mother too? - Ah! they ſtill adore each 
other, no doubt. Love, love only, can 
give happineſs; and my dear friend, your 
aunt, whom I juſt now mentioned, is ſhe 
dead? Is ſhe married ? It is ſo long ſince 
ue ſaw each other, and I have lived retired 
bere ſo many years, that have quite loſt 
fight of former friends.” 

Theſe. queſtions n each other 
with ſuch rapidity that Lindorf, ſurpriſed at 
the voluble haſte with which they were de- 
lirered, ſcarcely could find opportunity to 
come in with a yes; or no; 1am an only 
ſon; L had the misfortune to loſe my pa- 
E rcots.; with: like anſwers, as conciſe: as poſ- 
able. But his eyes, continually. fixed on 
Caroline, would have ſaid many things to 
her if Caroline would have attended to 
chem. She, ſeemingly obſervant of no- 
thing but her work, had not ventured a ſin- 
: gle word, when the Canonels, deſirous oh 
doing honour to her friendſhip and affec- 
tion, aſked her to ſhow the young eavalier 
her pavilion; and, not foreſeeing the leaſt 
obſtruction, began, without waiting her 
reply, to give him its hiſtory 3 why it had 


been built, by, whom the altar, the buſt, the 
Ps F 3 inſerip · 
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inſcription, the painting, the ſurpriſe, and 
every thing ; all which he knew as well as 
herſelf; though, by bis manner, it might 
well have been ſuppoſed he had never heard 

it before. 1555 * N 3 
To a heart undiſguiſed and ſincere by 
nature, a heart like Caroline's, this was too 
much; ſhe could ſupport it no longer; and 
when her friend, ſurpriſed at her back. 
wardneſs to go to the pavilion, repeated 
her command, ſhe ſcarcely could articulate 
that a ſudden and ſtrange indiſpoſition had 
ſeized her, and that it was impoſlible ſhe 
ſhould go. In reality her voice was fo 
affected, her face ſo pale, and her whole 
form ſo altered, that her indiſpoſition was 
ſufficiently viſible, and made the Baronels 
very uneaſy. - Dear child, what can be 
the matter?“ ſaid ſhe, laying her hand on 
her forehead, *© Yeſterday evening I par- 
ticularly remarked, when you came in, 
you ſeemed abſent, and your mind wholly 
occupied; and, for ſeveral days paſt, you 
have not only retired ſooner than ordinary, 
but have been particularly melancholy and 
agitated. My Caroline, Sir, certainly has 
a fever; *tis that vile pavilion that kills 
her. I aſſure you, Sir, ſhe is quite inſa- 
tuated with it; and, lately, more than 
5 | | ever, 
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ever ; 95 notwithſtandic g the humidity 
of the earth and the air, the moment it 
ha cealed raining ſhe would be gone, by 
which means ſhe has caught cold. . 
Lindorf, without being remarkably vain, 
had heard ſufficient to imagine himſelf a 
party ſome what concerned; but, ſuffering 
with the ſuffering Caroline, and moſt de- 
W firous of relieving her from pain, he ſhort- 


enced his viſit, took leave of the ladies, and 


hoped the indiſpoſition of Caroline would | 
have no bad conſequences. ” 
Caroline made no other anſwer than by 
courteſ ying, and the Baroneſs, repeatedly, 
entreated Lindorf to take advantage of their 
near neighbourhood and come frequently 
to the chateau of Rindaw. ce It 1s but a 
| ſtep,” ſaid ſne. The poor Commander 
was gouty, and, during three parts of the 
year, never ſtirred abroad ; but you, any 
are young and agile, and it will be on] 
ſhort walk to our houſe. Miſs Lichrfield 
will not always be indiſpoſed, and ſome 
other day will ſhow you her pavilion : ſhe 


tells me it is moſt excellently adapted to 


muſic ; you, no doubt, are a muſician, and 

you may play and ſing in concert.” 

It only wanted this laſt trait to complete 

the confuſion of Caroline, and the Baroneſs 
F 4 {ſeemed 
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ſeemed not willing any thing (ſhould be 
wanting. At length the cavalier departed, 
and the Canoneſs was ſilent. Caroline, how- 
ever, was not greatly relieved ; leaning on 
her great chair, her face hid by both her 
hands, with difficulty ſhe reſtrained the 
tears and ſobs that roſe thronging for 
paſſage. The Canoneſs attributed all to 
ber indiſpoſition, and begged her to go and 
lie down. Caroline was glad to profit by 
the permiſſion. Her chagrin, however, 
went with her; but, being alone, ſhe could 
now abandon herſelf to grief, and again 
and again repeated, Good God! What 
muſt he think of me !” 

The Canoneſs, alone alſo, was occupied 
by ideas much leſs melancholy ; the hand- 
ſome, the amiable Lindorf had abſolutely 
gained her heart; he was preciſely the hul- 
band ſhe wiſhed for her dear Caroline. And 
| how happy ſhould ſhe be to have her near 
| her, at leaſt for a part of the year; and to 

Tee her ſo well, ſo properly, and ſo highly 
married ! The young officer united in him- 
ſelf every thing ſhe wiſhed ; youth, beauty, 
wit, birth, fortune ; for, without mention- 
ing his own wealth, of which he was before 
in poſſeſſion, being an only ſon and his 


parents deceaſed, the inheritance of the 
avaricious 
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avaricious Commander mult have been im- 
menſe. Already high in rank in the army, 
| every thing that ambition could hope he 
ſeemed formed to obtain. 

The advantages of Lindorf were great, 
vet her dear Caroline was in no reſpect in- 
ferior: firſt, Caroline was an angel, and as 
to fortune, that of the High Chamberlain 
was not to be diſdained ; to which ſhe”. 
ſhould add all her own; and, together, they 
would be vaſt, No match, in ſhort, could 


be every way more proper; and ſhe pro- 


teſted Caroline ſhould be Baroneſs of Lin- 
dorf, or her endeavours ſhould be ſtrangely 
| fruſtrated. She even fixed on the epocha 
for celebrating the wedding; the autumn 
follow ing ſhe determined on, when the High 
Chamberlain was to pay his promiſed viſit. 
In thinking all this ſhe reſolved carefully 
to conceal her projects and ideas even from 
Caroline. It would, certainly, be very dif- 
ficult to be filent, but her paſſion for every 


ching romantic was ſtill ſtronger than her 


inclination to talk. She imagined what a 
= pleaſure it would be to obſerve the effects of. 
8 ſympathy; to follow it through the pro- 
greſſions of two young hearts; day after day 
to ſee paſſion augmented by hope and fear; 
and; at laſt, to make them happy at the 
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very moment when they expected to be 
eternally miſerable. Oh! what delicious 
pleaſure, this, for the Baroneſs! But this 
ſhe could not obtain except by keeping her 
ſecrete 

As to the projected union with the Count 

of Walſtein, ſhe troubled herſelf little con. 
cerning it; ſhe thought it impoſſible not to 
make the High Chamberlain underſtand 
reaſon ; for he, moſt certainly, knew, by his 
. own heart, the influence of mutual paſſion, 
I need only—(the Baroneſs was almoſt 
as ſimple and innocent as Caroline) I need 
only recall to memory how much we ſuffered 
for each other, and he will yield, with melt- 
ing tears, to the happineſs of a pair of true 
lovers. On this condition, too, I will leave 
Caroline all I poſſeſs. Beſide, when the 
High Se i ſhall ſee the youthful 
Lindorf, all perfect as he is, can he, for a 
moment, make compariſon between him 
and a monſter? No, no; leave we ſympa- 
thy, love, and paternal tenderneſs to thein 
natural effects, and the happineſs of my dear 
Caroline is for ever fixed.“ | 

While the good Canoneſs was com poſing 
her little romance, and enjoying, by antici- 
pation, the tender ſcenes at which ſhe ſhould 
be Fete and the ſweet delight of making 

two 
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two beings happy, Caroline was abandoning 
berſclf to grief and ſelt-reproach, for having 
ated ſo imprudently, and given Lindotrf 
an idea ſo much the reverſe of her real cha- 
racer. Every word the Baroneſs had ſaid, 
though unintegtionally, had made a wound; 
every word a thouſand times recalled the 
bluſhes and confuſion of Caroline, © I will 
leave Rindaw,“ faid ſhe, never more to 
return. Yet to fly would be to confeſs my 
| guilt; and to confirm the idea, the cruel, 
E diſtracting idea, that I am diſſembliog, 
falſe, and artful. Oh! impoſſible !? 
Then did ſhe ſearch for and imagine all 
E imaginary means of ſelf-juſtification z; but 
found not one which did not increaſe, in- 
ſtead of eradicate, ſuſpicion. So troubled 
were her thoughts that all night long ſhe 
lay, reſtleſs, and diſturbed by ten thouſand 
fears and ſuſpicions ; and, for the firſt time 
in her 8 1 life, ſleep fled from the eyelids, 
| of Caroline. How long, how painful was 
this night, and yet how much was her agi« 
tation increaſed, the next morning, when a 


W t{ctter, addrefſed to her, was brought by a 


ſervant of Lindorf's, who was waiting for 
an anſwer ! The offended Caroline had al- 
moſt inſtantly returned 'it e 
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« What,” ſays ſhe, © does he write to me 
purpoſely to demonſtrate how much he 
defpiſes me? Nothing but the idea he muſt 
have entertained of me, for my reprehenſi- 
ble conduct, could have emboldened him 
to take ſuch a liberty. Yet is not this his 
excuſe ? And am not I alone guilty ? How 
polite, how reſpectful was he before the un- 
fortunate viſit 5 yeſterday ! Yes, I myſelf, 
alone, am to Phang. 
But what was to be done with the packet? 
To open it was impoſſible; to return it un- 
opened was very ſevere. Beſide, who could 
tell what his thoughts, or what his ſtyle 
might be? The letter was held and turned 
in the hand, and looked at again and again, 
in every poſſible form, as if the eye wiſhed 
to penetrate the paper and purloin the con- 
tents. At laſt, a ray of light broke in upon 
the mind of Entoline; ſhe determined to 
run to the chamber of her dear Mamma, 
open her curtaitis, fall on her knees, and 
there, with tears and penitence, make a full 
confeſſion of all that had paſſed between 
her and Lindorf. 
The execution was as prompt as the re- 
ſolve; the ſecond, the run- away horſe, the 


handkerchief, the walk 1 in the garden; every 
= 0h 
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circumſtance was related, even to the avowal _ 


of the ſecret reaſons of her lence, for which 
ſhe had been ſo ſeverely puniſhed. 1 5 
„judge, Mamma,“ ſaid Caroline, © what 
I ſuffered during his viſit]! T really thought 
I ſhould have died ! And he to be totally 
filent, as if it had been a plot agreed on 
between both; while you, Mamma, every 
moment, unconſciouſly, was piercing my 
very heart ! Can you, can yuu forgive me 
for having acted thus? No, load me with 
your reproaches ; I well deſerve them all, 
and they will be leſs cutting, Tels painful, 
than thoſe with which I load myſelf,” 
Alas! the good Canoneſs, all emotion, 
all tenderneſs and tears at her recital, thought 
of nothing leſs than reproach. She had 
been dreaming all night on her projected 
marriage, on which the more ſhe thought, 
the more ſhe was enchanted : her fole fear 
had been that Lindorf, ſo long an officer, 
ſo long in commerce with the gay world, 
might have formed other engagements ; but 
the hiſtory of Caroline, and the manner in 
| which ſhe had related it, had quieted all 
her fears; the Baroneſs ſaw, or imagined 
ſhe ſaw, that ſweet ſympathy of ſouls which 
re-eſtabliſhed all her hopes, and gave cer- 
tainty to all her ſchemes ; ſhe raiſed Caro- 
1 Np line, 
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line, tenderly kiſſed her, and declared ſhe 
never, 1n her life, had heard any thing ſo 
intereſting. - 

« Ah! if I had but known it!—To be 
ſure, | ſhould not have ſaid many things 
1 did ſay; for theſe men are ſo ſelf. ſuf. 

ficient, ſo ready to believe well of them. 
ſelves, and that we women are enamoured 
of them However, I muſt do Lindorf 
the juſtice to ſay he is very different from 
men in general; his modeſty, his polite- 
nels” 
„ Ah! 3 75 faid Caroline, ſhaking 
her head, and interrupting the Baroneſs, I 
have but too much cauſe to fear he 1s like 
the reſt, Has he not had the audacity to 
write to me this morning ?? —  \ 

« Write to thee, child! Quick, quick, 

wick ! Show me the letter, read it, let me 
hear his ſtyle, his ſentiments ; I can 1magine 
all his ardour.“ 

« Alas !” ſaid Caroline, 1 the packet 
from her pocket, © here it is; it would not 
have been proper, Mamma, for me to have 
opened it, You will do with it what you 
pleaſe.” And the pleaſure of the Baroneſs 
was, inſtantly, to break the ſeal; for her 
curioſity was ſtronger even than that of 
Caroline, which was much ä by 

| | tears 
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| fears of what might be the contents of the 
letter. The firſt thing they came to was a 
polite card, tn the uſual ſtyle, in which the 
Baron of Lindorf “ preſented reſpectful 
compliments to the ladies, inquired” after 


their health, and, in particular, concerning 


the indifpoſition of Miſs Lichtfield.“ 
But all this was a mere pretext; and, 
certainly, needed not to have been fo cloſely. 
ſcaled up; wherefore, this laid by, a paper, 
folded up and placed under the card, was 
eagerly ſeized and opened. Caroline, trem- 
bling as ſhe unfolded it, after ſlightly run- 
ning it over to herſelf, read aloud as fol- 
lows: „ on 
« am about, Madam, to commit a new 
© impropriety, to aggravate former. errors, 
and, perhaps, increaſe anger which I had: 
o but too juſtly raiſed, by a new offence. 
„Now, while I write, I imagine your in- 
« dignation, feel the effects ot your reſent- 
© ment, behold myſelf puniſhed for my 
c © temerity, yet have not the power to for- 
bear. If, Madam, you will but deign to 
| «read this letter, and ſurmount that firft 
| © emotion, which ſhould bid you tear or 
© ſend it back unopened, you then, at leaſt, 
© will underſtand my motives, and 2 
— 1 < that 
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that to you, alone, could I, with pro. 
« priety, addreſs myſelf. 

% You know not all my en No, 

ec Madam, you know them not; and yet 
«you treat me with as much ſeverity as if 
you were acquainted with my whole guilt, 
« Since, then, J am not benefited by your 
« jpnorance of it, Iwill make a free con- 
« feſſion; hoping that my ſincerity may 
< obtain a generous pardon. 

« Four times did I, yeſterday, paſs your 
« pavilion, each at a different hour, hoping 
to find yon there and aſk permiſſion to 
c pay my reſpects to you and the Baroneſs: 

_ © but continually were my hopes deceived; 
cc you appeared no more in that pavilion o 
dear to you, and in which you had be- 
cc fore that time unceaſingly dwelt ; while I, 
« far from ſuſpecting the truth, far from 
e accuſing you as the cauſe of this abſence, 
* caſt the whole blame entirely on Madam 
c the Baroneſs ; ſbe, thought I, informed 

* of my temerity, not knowing who the 
* perſon was who had dared to obtrude 
ce into your aſylum, had forbidden you to 
c go there any more, Vain and weak as! 
% was, I even imagined you might obey 


"0 with regret; 1 thought myſelf certain 
1 ; 8 that, 


BO. a. Mo, oooh. If 
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that, when I was known to Madam the 
„ Baroneſs, ſhe would no longer lay you 


under the like reſtraint, and, therefore, 1 


id not heſitate to come and pay her my 
«*reſpeRs in the afternoon. Alas! Madam, 
« how ſeverely, and how juſtly, have you 
« puniſhed my preſumption! Your recep- 


tion of me, ſo very different from hers, 


«© inſtantly informed me how much I had 


been deceived ; and that it was you, 


alone, who thus had renounced the un- 
« fortunate ſtranger. You did not permit 
e me to entertain the leaſt doubt, the leaſt 


| & hope; the illuſion was wholly deſtroyed ; * 


«I inſtantly ſaw that Madam the Baron 


Hels, whom I had imagined ſo ſevere, was 
© ignorant even of my exiſtence, and that 


© the vouthful, the beauteous Caroline, 


„ whom I had ſappoſed obedient to her com- 
| © mands, to the coanſels of, perhaps, a too 
| © rigid friend, had been ſubject only to her 

* own prudence, uncommon and unex- 
W © pected as it was in à lady fo young. I 


© had been happy had this prudence only 
© been extended to 4 ſtranger who might 

* himſelf have been an improper perſon, 
or have had improper deſigns; but, 
* though this doubt was removed, though. 


II was named and known, I could nor 


„obtain 
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c obtain ſo much as a look of 5 


« Your determined ſilence, Madam, your 
« refuſal to ſhew me the pavilion, your ap- 
5 parent anger at the invitation of the 
“ Baroneſs, all informed me that I, perſon. 
„ ally, had given irreparable offence. How. 
ever, Madam, whatever my errors may 
e have been, whatever I may endure, I 
ce will not again offend by viſiting at Rin- 
da without your permiſſion ; yet ſuffer 
ce me to ſupplicate this permiſſion, and be 
e aſſured, Madam, I will endeavour here- 
e after to deſerve it. You were a witneſs 
to the obliging manner in which Madam 
© the Baroneſs was pleaſed to deſire I would 
&« frequently viſit at Rindaw. What anſwer 
« am I to make to a requeſt ſo kind, and 
< which I ſo earneſtly wiſh to profit by? 
« You, Madam, muſt decide. On you my 
e conduct muſt depend. Muſt I neglect 
e the civilities of Madam the Baroneſs, and 
te ſubmit to that ſentence of condemnation 
© which you have ſilently pronounced; or 
" „ m dare entreat you to revoke it? I wait 

*« your commands, and ſolemnly vow, what- 
Lever they be, to me they ſhall be ſacred. 
* Yet, permit me, for a moment, to hope 

«© you will not be inexorable; and that he, 


« whom your reſpectable friend has deigned 
; 2 to 
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© to honour with her protection, may, being 
« thus protected, obtain a pardon which is 
become abſolutely neceſſary to the future 
« happineſs of his life.“ 

While Caroline was reading this letter, 
which was dated from the chateau of Riſ- 
berg, ſhe felt a confuſed mixture of ſenſa- 
tions ſo oppoſite to each other as to be al- 
| moſt indefinable. At firſt, utter aſtoniſh» 
ment at perceiving, without ever ſuſpect- 
ing, herſelf to be thus conſummately pru- 
| dent ; afterwards, that kind of ſhame which 
a ſincere mind feels at receiving praiſe it 
does not merit; and, next, joy of the moſt. 
pure and perfect kind to learn that ſhe was 
ſtill eſteemed and reſpected. Yet, on re- 
flection, ſhe was ſomewbat uneaſy concern- 
ing the poor young gentleman, the embar- 
raſſment he was under, and the means of re- 
moving it, without deſtroying the high opi- 
nion he entertained of her. 

Theſe different affections were alternately 


E viſible in her countenance pleaſing ſenſa- 


tions, however, were predominant, and her 
heart felt eaſed. of a moſt inſupportable bur- 
then. When ſhe had finiſhed the letter, ſhe 
could have preſſed it to her lips; but ſhe. 
n laid it on the pillow of the Cano- 

mei, 
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neſs, ſeized one of her hands, and on that 
beſtowed her kiſſes and her tears. Again 
the Baroneſs took the letter, again deſired 
Caroline to read it, and again was in 
raptures. | 

Did not I tell you 8 gentle. 
man did not: reſemble. other men? I ſaw it 
inſtantly. Whar a delicate turn has he 
given to your ſilence and embarraſſment, 
which he had underſtood to proceed from 
anger! Is it poſſible to be more modeſt, 
or more reſpectful ? One of. your: court 
fops would have interpreted the whole: of 
your behaviour to his ow: advantage: but 


Eindorf !- Well, really he is a moſt charm- 


ing youth, and we muſt inſtantly put him 
out of pain. Get the pen and ink, my 
dear, ſit down and write; come, come, 
make haſte. ? 
et Mamma,“ ſaid Caroline, bluſhing. 
* thought you would have been kind 
enough to anſwer his letter.“ 1 

Lou know, my dear girl, it is witly 
difflculey I can write, at preſent. | (The 
— had a diſorder in her eyes, the con- 
ſequence of her illneſs, and her fight daily 


* 


became worſe.) But no matter; you ſhall 


write in my name, and I will dictate.” Ca- 
roline 


| Saha 
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roline obeyed, and, having taken pen, ink, 
and paper, the Canoneſs. after conſidering a 
moment, thus began: 


c“ Sir, 
&« Your Jerter came moſt ſeaſonably: to 


« the relief and conſolation + of Caroline; 
« ſhe had all night lain in the moſt 4 
« rate affliction” —— 

Really, Mamma,” ſaid Caroline, ſtop- 
ping her, I cannot write what you bid 
me; for, though I own it is partly true, it 
vould abſolutely contradict all his preſent 
favourable thoughts concerning me.“ 
After a ſhort conteſt, the Baroneſs owned 
Caroline was right ; the paper was torn, 
another ſheet taken, the Baroneſs again 
began to think and to dictate. 

Sir 

« Miſs Lichtfield is melt excontiigy 
cc glad to find you entertain fo high an 
«* opinion of her, her joy cannot be ex- 
© prefled” —o—— 

«© Upon my word, Mamma,” ſaid Ca- 
roline, dare down the pen, this is 
worſe than the other; let me beg vou will 
neither ſpeak of my joys nor griefs.“ 

The Baroneſs was now abſolutely vexed, 
and faid ſhe would have nothing at all to 


do with her anſwer; and that ſhe. might 
write 


— 
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write it herſelf. Caroline began to think 
this the wiſeſt way, and after conſidering in 


her turn, and, in her turn, tearing two or 


three ſheets of paper, ſhe had the. good 
ſenſe, at laſt, to recolle& that the ſimpleſt 


and moſt unaffected mode is s the 


beſt ; ſhe therefore wrote, 
« We thank you, Sir, for the concern 


you are kind enough to take in the 


« health,of your neighbours. My indiſpo- 


cc ſition is gone off. Madam the Barone 
sis deprived, by the diſorder in her eyes, 


*« of the pleaſure of anſwering your letter, 
ce the contents of which J have juſt com. 
© municated to her; ſhe has therefore de. 


« ſired me to write in her name, and to in. 


can doubt of a proper reception. 


ce form you, Sir, that your viſits will al 
« ways be well received at Rindaw ; the 
« Baron of Lindorf, when known, never 


of np bug 
The Canoneſs thought the ſtyle of this 


. exceedingly common and Nip there 
were a thouſand things to ſay, a thouſand 


ſenſations to communicate, according d 
her; but Caroline was firm, and would no 


change a word, and, at laſt, by careſſes and 


coaxing, prevailed on the Baroneſs to | 


the letter be ſent. at hs 
I * 
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As to the epiſtle of Lindorf, we have 
been aſſured, from the beſt authority, that 
it was read and re- read at leaſt a hundred 
times that day; and that, before the even- 
ing there was a perſon in the world who 


W could have repeated it by heart. It is like- 


wiſe affirmed that theſe repeated readings 
had diſſipated every remaining trace of the 
over-night's chagrin, Yes, Caroline, by 
being thus frequently told of her uncom- 

mon prudence, at laſt believed it real; 

ſtill, however, owning that ſhe never could 
have imagined her abſence from the pavi- 


lion, and her ſecrecy with her friend, could 


have been productive of ſuch excellent ef- 
fects. It was very certain, nevertheleſs, 
that the thought was her own ; wherefore, 
gaining her own ſelf-eſteem by degrees, no 
longer having any reaſon to bluſh for her 
myſterious conduct towards the Baroneſs, 
and being aſſured of the reſpect of Lin- 
dorf, Caroline loſt both her ſorrows and 
her fears. 

Nobody will doubt but that Lindorf was 
very careful to avail himſelf of the permiſ- 
ſion granted, and to pay his reſpects in the 
evening. Caroline had foreſeen this, ex- 
pected him with ſomewhat of impatience, 
85 him arrive with joy, and not without 

emotion. 
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emotion. He himſelf was rather diſcon. 


certed, but a gentle {mile from Caroline 
preſently reſtored him all his former eaſe; 
they both became perfectly unconſtrained, 
to which the Baroneſs did not a little con. 
tribute; ſhe, with pleaſantry which ſhe 
highly enjoyed, ran over every incident of 
the ſtranger, the ſecret, and the letter; 
and thus ſaved Caroline explanations 
Which ſhe was molt happy to avoid. 
Lindorf was cautious and penetrating; 
he read the feelings of Caroline: they went 
together to the pavilion, and he ſaid not a 
word that had the ſlighteſt reference to what 
had paſled, except that he entreated Caro. 
line to ſing the ſong on Eugenia. She con- 
fented, and Lindorf accompanied her on 
the piano forte; but, though he was an 
excellent muſician, he was often out of 
time ; and Caroline herſelf made ſeveral 
miſtakes. Notwithſtanding this, the ſong 
, Pleaſed him ſo much that he aſked permil- 
ſion to take and copy it; which granted, 
Lindorf, on receiving it, had the courage 
to kiſs the hand by which it was preſented, 
and to pronounce, in a half whiſper, 
© How good, Madam, are you to-day, 
and how different are my preſent feelings 


from thoſe of yeſterday !” The Ingenuous 
Caroline 
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Caroline was on the point of declaring that 
ſhe herſelf was much eaſier and happier, 
but ſhe juſt had the recollection to refrain. 
They returned to the Canoneſs, and Lin- 
dorf, ſhortening his viſit, begged permiſ- 
| ſion to repeat it on the morrow. 

The morrow and the morrow, and every 
ſucceeding morrow, each reſembled the 
other; and this was the hiſtory of their 
lives. Again Caroline inhabited her pa- 
vilion, in the morning; and again Lindorf 
| cook his uſual ride. The horle, formerly 
bo unmanagecable, was become quite docile; 
ſo that he would ſometimes ſtand quiet, for 
half an hour, under the window of Caro- 
ine, with which he began to be acquainted, 
and which, when he came to, he inſtinctively 
would ſtop at. Every afternoon Lindorf 
came betimes to Rindaw, where he often 
remained to ſup; and, every night, after he 
was gone, the Canoneſs, more and more . 
rranſported with his conduct, ſpoke of him 
| with enthuſiaſm, Caroline liſtened, and 
modeſtly approved, and each went nightly 
to bed declaring ke was the moſt amiable of 
men: nay, Caroline, it is ſaid, would ſome- 
times repeat it in her ſleep ; and as for the 
Baroneſs, her nocturnal dreams were all 


concerning the marriage (he had imagined, 
Vor. * G and 
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and which ſhe thought nothing could fruf. 
rate. | 
Well, but Lindorf ?—Why Lindorf had 
his dreams likewiſe ; for he loved with an 
ardour which he ſought not to oppoſe, and 
with a ſincerity that gave dignity to affec. 
tion, which every day grew ſtronger. Born 
with great ſenſibility and ſtrong paſſions, he 
had not lived till five-and-twenty without 
a knowledge of love, or, at leaſt, withoutz 
ſuppoſed: knowledge. But how different 
were his former tumultuous ſenſations to 
thoſe he at preſent felt! His thoughts al 
tender, delicate, and pure, had no other 
object but Caroline: happy in;her fight, 
happy to hear the ſweet ſound of her voice, 
_ infinitely happy in her preſence and that 
ſweet familiarity which country retirement 
authorizes, he could not imagine ſuperior 
bliſs; and if, when alone, which walking, 
muſic, and the infirmities of the Baronels 


occaſioned them often to be, he ſometimes 
were like to betray himſelf, and riſk an 


avowal of his ſentiments ; timidity, reſpedt, 
and dread of deſtroying that ſhare of fel. 
city of which he was in preſent poſſeſſion, 

always made him filent. Such ever are the 
effects of true and ſincere love. Caroline 
too confided all her thoughts to him m 
| . .-* one 
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{uch innocence, ſuch ſecurity, he was fo 
pertectly convinced that ſhe no way ſuſ- 
pected either what paſſed in his heart or her "2 | 

own, that Lindorf, whoſe delicacy equalled 
his affection, would likewiſe have thought 
ita crime to diſturb that happy 1 ignorance 
before the moment in which he himſelf 
ſhould be at his own diſpoſal, which he 
could not then he perfectly ſaid to be. | 

| Beſide, what could he gain by the con- 
feſſon? A knowledge that his love was re- 
turned. And could he doubt of that > Cer. 

| tainly not; for, though the penetration of 
man equals not that of woman in this re- 
ſpect, Caroline was ſo frank, and ſo little 
underſtood the art of diſſembling, of con- 
cealing her feelings, that it was impoſſible 
for him to doubt, She alone was ignorant 
of them. She ſuppoſed her. love tor Lin- 
dorf was the love of a ſiſter, and her affec- 
tion the affection of friendſhip; ſhe even 
applauded herſelf for daily finding freſh 
occaſion to love him more, nor had the 

| lighteſt idea that an attachment ſo pure, 
as ſhe felt hers to be, could, in the leaſt, 
become injurious to engagements which be 
held facred, but of which ſhe ſeldom 
thought, How, indeed, could ſhe? Was 


Where time to think on any thing but Lin- 
"02 "0 
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dorf, when Lindorf was preſent? And he 
Was ever preſent, either ideally or really; 
for, the moment he was gone, either the 
. of having ſeen him, impatience to 
e him again, or his image in every atti- 
tude,” under every aſpect in which it had 
= lately been beheld, occupied her whole 
Moths, Lindorf to Caroline was every 
thing, and, the Baroneſs excepted, he 
knew not. of, thought not of, any other 
being 1 in the univerſe. 
I This imprudent Baroneſs ſtill added; by 
Her enthufiafm, to the faſcination of Caro. 
line. From infancy accuſtomed to think 
as the thought, and to fee as ſhe ſaw, her 
authority would have been fully: ſufficient o 
fix the attachment of Caroline on a perſon 
for whom the Canoneſs had a predilection 
ſo abſolute, and ſo continually augmenting, 
Often did the Baroneſs, when ſhe could find 
opportunity by being left for a moment 
with Lindorf, ſuffer per ſecret half to eſ- 
cape; clearly enough did ſhe give him to 
underſtand that it depended on him, only, 
to obtain the hand of Caroline; and that 
the already looked wpon him as her ſon. - 
Thus the bappy Lindorf, encouraged by 
one, adored by the other, and, perhaps, in 


more full and delicious enjoyment of up 
pinels 
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incſs than if he had been a declared lover, 
thought himſelf certain of prevalling the 
moment he ſhould ſpeak; and for which 
moment he waited a little impatiently- 
Engagements he had, by which he had 
been reſtrained; and from theſe it was ne- 
ceffary to be free before he could honeſtly, 
avow his paſſion for Caroline, and make 
an offer of his hand and heart. He had 
been very buſily employed in removing 
theſe obſtacles; and, for ſome time paſt, 
| his agitation and ſhort ſymptoms of me- 
lancholy betrayed ſomething of his inquie- 
tude and , , not LIE 
One evening, as he left, Rindaw, he in- 
formed the ladies he was fearful leſt he 
could not have the pleaſure of ſeeing them 
on the morrow ; he was obliged to go, him- 
ſelf, immediately to Berlin, where he ex- 
pected to find letters that were to him of 
the utmoſt importance. But,” added 
he, with a tone more than uſually animated, 
„ hope, in compenſation. for a day thus: 
lolt to life, I ſhall be permitted to return 
early the morning after.“ | 
| The Canoneſs immediately invited him 
to breakfaſt, and Caroline accompanied him 
to the garden, where they took leave of 
| G3 each 
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each other as if it were a' Jong farewell, and 
feparated, impatiently wiſhing the morrow 
over. The next day, which for two months 
bad been the only one paſſed without Lin. 
dorf, appeared exceedingly tedious to both 
the ladies. The good Baroneſs loved Lin. 
dorf ſo entirely; that, had not her friendſhip 
for Caroline intervened, which we muſt do 
her the Juſtice: to acknowledge was always 
predominant, he might; in all probability, 
if ſo he had pleaſed, have even baniſhed 
the High Chamberlain from her boſom, 
She Ano TEES] that Lindorf continually 
brought him to her recollectiôn, and made 
Ber! remember: the happy days of their ſor- 


mier loves. Tes,“ fad the Baroneſs, 


« the High Chambetlain was Juſt fo fine 
ſo ſweet a Woch h a oll s 
My father, then, 18 {urprifingly, alter. 
ed, ſald Caroline. 
% Ah! yes, my dear, replied the Ba- 
roneſs, © whatever he may be at preſent, 
he was then a moſt charming man—If thy 
mother had not been ſo rich—But, alas! 
my dear High Chamberlain was ever am— 
bitious.” © e ie 

And is nil $i fmournfully thought Ca- 


roline; a he 1 is not altered in that rel pet ; 
288 | hh his 
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his poor child 1s the victim of that unre- 
lenting ambition, to which every other 
feeling has been ſacrificed.” 

This converſation, this gloomy retroſ pect, 
naturally led her to think of the Count, and 
of her union with him. The abſence of Lin- 
dorf, and the certainty of not ſeeing him all 
the long long day, had diſpoſed her mind 
to languor and melancholy : in the evening 
ſhe walked in the garden, where theſe ſen- 
fations and gloomy ideas accompanied her ; 
the image of the Count, particularly, tor- 
mented her; in ſpite of every effort to re- 
move it from her imagination, and to think 
on ſomething elſe, it continually recurred, 
and with increaſing pain and diſguſt. A 
dry and yellow leaf fell from one of the 
trees at her feet, and approaching autumn 
immediately roſe to memory ; her heart 
ſhrunk at the thought, and an oppreſſive 
weight, almoſt to ſuffocation, came over 
her; tears at length began to flow. 

“And is the ſummer, this happy ſum- 
mer, already paſſed ? It has endured but a 
moment, and 1t will return no more: with 
it eaſe and content are fled from Caroline. 
Autumn approaches, it is here, and my 
father is coming to tear me from theſe be- 
loved haunts, to ſeparate me from my good 
G 4 Mamma; 
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Mamma; and, if the Count my huſband 
pleaſes —— My huſband }— My huſband! 
O Lindorf! friend, brother, every 
thing that eſteem holds moſt dear, muſt [ 
never ſee thee more — Alas! poor Caroline, 
wherefore haſt thou known him if thou 
muſt ſo ſoon be ſeparate from him!“ 
© *Fhis was the firſt time ſhe had ever made 
the reflection, and it was ſo cutting, fo 
dreadful, and affected her ſo much, that it 
abforbed every other afflict ing thought. 
Intent on this idea, and abfent to every 
other, ſhe walked till ſhe came to the door 
of the pavilion that led to the road. It was 
open: oppoſite was a wood. Caroline was 
alone: the thick foliage was adapted to the 
preſent temper of her mind; it was dark 
and gloomy, and almoſt ſhut out day. Du- 
ring the ſummer ſhe had often wiſhed to 
walk in this wood, but with Lindorf it 
would have been improper; the recollection 
of this with ſlightly returned; there was no 
preſent reſtraint, and ſhe croſſed the road. 
As ſhe entered the wood, lhe felt herſelf 
highly affected by objects which were new 
to Caroline. It was a glorious evening; 
the rays of the ſetting ſun with gold and 
purple beamed over the horizon through an 


unmenſe ſpace of clouds, which ſeemed * 
| . mo 
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moſt on fire, and the red and ardent colours 
of which were ſeen through the branches of 
oaks whoſe antiquity appeared almoſt goë- 
val with Nature. The evening ſong of the 
birds was loud, melodious,. and univerſal; 
to which the monotonous chirping of the 
ſyarming graſs- hopper gave variety. _ 
If it be unpoſſible for a feeling mind ever 
to enter a- foreſt. with indifference, what 
emotion mult the young heart of Caroline, 
and in its preſent diſpoſition, receive from 
objects ſo vaſt and ſo magnificent! She took 
the firſt paih the ſaw, and which apparently 
led through the wood ; ſhe followed it, for 
a conſiderable time, without thinking or 
Fre how far ſhe had ſtrayed; at. 
length, ſome noiſe ſuddently drew her from 
the profound reverie in which ſhe was 
plunged ;.the looked up and ſaw before her, 
at no great diſtance, a grand and elegant: 
chateau; ſhe had not much time for reflec- 
tion; there was an avenue that led to that: 
chateau, and in that avenue was—Lindort. 
The lover inſtantly. leaped the wall that 
| ſeparaied them, for he had ſeen Caroline; 
and already he is by her ſide, already he is 
teſtifying, more by looks than words, his 
aſtoniſhment and joy ar finding her almoſt: 
at his own. habitation. Caroline, ,confulgd,, 
G: 5. amazed,, 
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amazed, bluſhed even to the finger ends, 
and dul ſt not look on Lindorf, but, ſtam- 
mering, ſaid ſhe had loſt herſelf She was 
abſolutely ignorant of—She had ſuppoſed 
Riſberg lay another way! 
Lindorf ſaw, by her manner, ſhe had 
ſuppoſed ſo, and, far from preſſing her to 
ftay, far from defring her to walk into his 
gardens and repoſe herſelf, he had the de- 
licacy to offer to re- conduct her to Rinday 
immediately. The offer was inſtantly ac- 
cepted, and Lindorf, to vary the walk of 
Caroline, took another path, till, as he 
ſaid, more agreeable, ſtill more pleaſant. | 
Lindorf, undoubtedly, by the pleafanteſt 
underſtood the longeſt, and the diſtance 
was doubled. Caroline could not but re. 
mark it, and was ſo fatigued at laſt as to 
* obliged to 1 an arm ſhe had at 
firſt refuſed, 
his way muft be greatly round about, 
Sir?“ 
It is; Iaſk pardon, but I was willing 
you ſhould know what I do every day.“ 
How do you mean, Sir?” | 
When I go to Rindaw, I take the 
ſhorteſt way, through the wood; but when. 
I return home I go this, which! Is the moſt 


| round about.“ 
| 3 „ Caroline 
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Caroline bluſhed, and made no reply. 


Whether it was a continuation of the re- 
flections of the day, or whether it was her 
embarraſſment at finding herſelf at Riſberg, 
the preſence of Lindorf had failed of its 

uſual effect; far from diſſipating, it but 
increaſed her preſent dejection of ſpirits ; 
tears ſtood brimful in her eyes, and ſhe felt 
that if ſhe had but ſpoken a ſingle word 
they muſt have overflowed. 

Lindorf, on the contrary, had, when 
they firſt met, ſeemed more than uſually 
pleaſed and contented ; joy unmixed en- 

lIivened his countenance, and gave anima- 
tion to every feature and every expreſſion. 
He had ſpoken with rapture of the beauties 
of the country, and the delight of living 
there with the perſon on earth the moſt be- 

loved. Caroline ſcarcely could give the 
ſhorteſt anſwers, ſuch oppreſſion was there 

| at her heart; Lindorf could not help re- 
marking the change; he was ſilent, and ob- 

{crved her with eyes alternately expreſſive 

of tenderneſs, hope, and fear. He appear- 
ed as if he had ſomething to ſay which he 

durſt not utter. The moon roſe; and her 
ſoft clear beams, glimmering on their ſilent 
path, (till increaſed their mutual emotion. 


At laſt, Caroline, having recovered her- 
| : G& 6- "WT 
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felf ſufficiently to pronounce a few words, 
aſked Lindorf if he had received the letters 
he had ſo impatiently expected. 

6 The letters! The letters!“ repeated 
Lindorf, with paſſion in his words and looks, 
603, yes! I have received them ou 
1 know not, dear Caroline, cannot 1magine, 

how eſſentially theſe letters may influence 
my future happineſs ! To- morrow morn- 
ing I will come, will communicate their 
contents. — Yes, charming Caroline, gentleſt 
and deareſt friend of my heart, to-morrow 
you ſhall read that heart which burns with 
impatience to expand, to unburthen itſelf, 
and pour its moſt ſecret thoughts into your 
boſom Every thing I think, every thing [ 
feel, all I have thought, and all Tbave felt, 
to-morrow you: ſhall Know; and my deſtiny 
ſhall be eternally decided „ 

Theſe words, and particularly the tone 
and manner in which they were uttered, 
rouſed and terrified Caroline: they tore off 
the veil which had already been half raiſed. 
Without the power of replying a ſingle 
word, ſhe ſtill had the force to diſengage 
her arm, which Lindorf preſſed with ar- 
dour, and, looking up, found herſelf pre- 
ciſely oppoſite the garden door, which ſhe 


precipitately entered ; laying, with words 
that 
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that almoſt choaked her as they obtained 
paſſage, ** Farewell, Lindorf To- mor- 
row——l will, alſo tell you ſomething, 
——You ſhall hear”: 

She could contain no longer ; her head 
fell on her boſom ; her tears, too long with- 
held, ſtreamed down her cheeks; a univer= 
{al tremor ſeized her, and ſhe was obliged 
to fit down on a graſs bank. 

And Lindorf?—Why Lindorf follows. 
Lindorf is at her feet. Lindorf is preſſing 
with tranſport her lily hands, and ſtooping 
to kiſs them, while. Caroline 1s unable to- 
reſiſt; he dares even claſp her in his arms; 
and che languid head of Caroline, reclin- 
ing, droops upon his ſhoulder. 

My deareſt, my belt beloved,” wt 
Lindorf; Oh! ſuffer me to aſſuage, 

dry thoſe precious tears, pledges of * 
approaching happineſs. Adored: lady l 
Oh calm thyſelf, fear not; 'tis thy friend, 
thy lover, thy future huſband, who thus 
conjures thee.” 

This word, this.dreadful word, 1 
Caroline to animation and herſelf, She 
roſe, terrified, broke from Lindorf, would: 
have ſpoke, but could not articulate a 
word, and, ſhuddering at her preſent dan- 
ger, felt that flight alone could retrieve, 


could 
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co ald ſave her. Lindorf remained, for a 
moment, half amazed at the terror of Ca- 
roline, and doubting to what motives it 
. ought to be attributed; while ſhe eſcaped, 
ran to her chamber, threw herſelf into the 
firſt chair ſhe found, and was ſo affected, 
for ſome time, that ſhe loſt all coherenc) 
of thought. 

She remained not long in this ſtate; 
and that which ſucceeded was much more 

dreadful. Happily for her, the Baroneſs 
had gone to bed before ſupper, as ſhe 
ſometimes did, and was in a found ſleep: 
her appearance, therefore, was diſpenſed 
with; and, that ſhe might with freedom 
yield to her preſent feelings without a wit- 
neſs, ſhe, likewiſe, determined lo go to 
bed and diſmiſs her maid. 
As ſoon as (he was ſufficiently collected 
to reflect, not with apathy but ſomething 
more calmly, on her preſent ſituation, he 
felt the abſolute neceſſity of informing Lin- 
dorf ſhe was no longer free, and of deter- 
mining never to ſee him more. The ſen- 
tence was indeed moſt ſevere. Virtue pro- 
nounced it ; but the heart of Virtue herſelf 
muſt bleed while it was pronounced. Caro- 
line no longer could, in the leaſt, deceive 


Herſelf PTY the nature of her feelings. 
| Loye 
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Love ſtood confeſſed, arrayed i in all his ty- 
ranny; his arm was pitileſs, and his power 
unbounded. Sorrow ſharpened his arrows, 
and Deſpair ſhot them ; yet Deſpair itſelf 
only cobfithed Caroline in her reſolution ; 
Diſhonour threatened her, and ſhe did not 
heſitate a moment. 

But how was ſhe to inform him . 
| ſpeak the dreadful tidings? The ſcene of 
the evening was too recent and too painful 
to riſk renewing, and ſhe felt it impoſſible 
to be herſelf the narrator. A letter was the 
only means, and ſhe was all night mentally 
occupied in writing 1t ; but a letter, on ſuch - 
an occaſion, and with ſenſations like hers, 
was not eaſily written; each word, each 
phraſe, appeared either too cold'or too pal- 
ſionate. At length, when ſhe had imagined 
nearly the manner and the turn ſhe ſhould 
give it, ſhe was impatient for day-break, 
that ſhe might riſe and write, Every minute 
did ſhe open her curtains, hoping to diſ- 
cover the firſt rays of morning; and no 
ſooner had ſhe diſcovered them than ſhe 
left her bed, put on a morning gown, and 
prepared to begin this moſt painful taſk. 

We have already ſeen that every thing 
Caroline moſt delighted in had found the 


way to the pavilion; and fo had her ink- 
| ſtand, 
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ſtand, and writing-deſk, along with the reft, 


There was nothing in her chamber where. 
with ſhe might trace a ſingle line; Patience, 


therefore, was her laſt reſource, and waiting 


till the ſervants were up and ſhould open 
the doors. But, as none of theſe had a 
lover to diſmiſs, they ſlept a full hour 
longer. This hour Caroline paſſed at her 
window, and it depended wholly on her to 
have enjoyed the moſt ſublime of tights, 
and, no doubt, for the firſt time in her 
life. The retiring of darkneſs, the gradual 
increaſe of light, and the fun riſing in all 
its ſplendour and animating great Nature, 
made no impreſſion. on the wretched hear 
of Caroline. Lindorf, whom ſhe was for 
ever to forbid her preſence, whom ſhe was 


to render miſerable ; Lindorf, whoſe. love 


ſhe had been ignorant of, and ignorant alſo 
how dear he was to her till the very mo- 


ment when they muſt ſeparate for ever; 


Lindorf obſcured every object, ſhe thought 
of him only, him only ſhe ſaw.. Ihe 


bright colours of the morning, the ſun's 


rays, and the revival of Nature, were to 
her all dark and inanimate, 


No ſooner could ſhe go out but the ran 
to the pavilion. It was neceſſary that Lin- 


dorf ſhould reccive her letter before his 15 
rival. 
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rival at Rindaw; and Caroline had no doubt 
put he would be there as ſoon as poſſible.— 
Mournfully, then, ſhe took her way towards 
the pavilion; but what were her thoughts, 
what her emotion, when, as ſhe entered, ſhe 
ſaw, or thought ſhe ſaw, Lindorf bimſelf, 
feated at the far end, pale, dejected, his 

hair all in diforder, leaning on his elbow, 
and apparently plunged i in the moſt pro- 
found reverie! 

We ſay thought ſhe Faw, becauſe, fon the 
| moment, ſhe ſuppoſed it to be an illuſion 
of a mind that had lately been moſt liable 
to illuſion, and of an imagination that be- 
held no other object. She looked and 

ſhrieked, but ſhe could not any longer 

doubt it was Lindorf himſelf, when, as ſhe. 
ſhrieked, he roſe, flew to catch her, fell 
at her feet, and uttered, with an impe- 
tuoſity it was not in her power to ſtop, 
„Oh! pardon, pardon, Caroline, pardon 
one who adores you! Think not I have 
forfeited my word. Yeſterday, when I left 
you, | went home, but, think not I paſſed 
the night in ſleep; no, at day-break I 
roſe ; bither my wiſhes bore me; the door 
was open; in ſhort, I ſcarcely know how 
[ came in this place, but this place never 


will leave, —— no ne ver, by every 
ſacred 
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ſacred power I ſwear, never, till thou haſt 
told me what my deſtiny i is to be; or, at 
leaſt, Caroline, till thou haſt ſuffered thy 
happy lover to interpret thy ſilence and 
emotion in his own favour. A ſmile will 
ſuffice. Certain of thy conſent and the 
conſent of our dear friend the Baroneſs, I 
will fly to obtain that of thy father, —— 
To-morrow, yes, perhaps, to-morrow, thou 
mayeſt confeſs, without ats, chou 
reti“? 

This, no doubt, was the moment to have 
f poken, A word would have been enough, 
would have inſtantly deſtroyed the lover's 
gdeareſt, fweeteſt hopes; but, oh! how pain. 
ful was it to pronounce a word like this! 
It ſtopped ſhort as it roſe to the lips; Ca- 
roline wiſhed but could not utter it. Lin- 
dorf, prepoſſeſſed by former appearances, 
interpreted this filence in his own favour; 
it was attributed ro modeſty, - embarraſl- 
ment, timidity; and, wiſhing to oblige her 
to- ſpeak, he precipitately roſe, ran and 
ſnatched-his hat as it lay on the piano forte. 

« Dear Caroline,” ſaid he, as he ſeized 
it,“ I would not loſe a moment when hap- 
: pineſs ſo ſupreme is in queſtion ! I will no 
longer demand a confeſſion which I ſee dil- 


wan; you ſo much to make; Iwill fly, in- 
| Ranch, 
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ſtantly, to Berlin, aud as inſtantly return; 57 
| hope, with a better claim to requelt this 
confeſion.” 

Longer delay was now impoſſible. 105 
roline, terrified, collecting all her force, 
ſtopped and held Lindork. What are 
vou going to do?“ ſaid ſhe, < An n 
know not- But learn | | 

Lindorf Himſelf now partook of the ter- 
ror of Caroline. Lracniwhat Nt taid he. 
e A ſecr e. ft 2: 91 

«. What ſecret! Speak, Caroline, re- 
lates me from this dread.” 22 

64 You a recti Bak 1 N act 

Ge, Nearned. 18 h it | iT d3 

The bolt of thunder could not 'have, 
ſtruck more effectually . Married!“ re- 
peated he, with the accent, or rather with: 
the ſhriek, of terror. — The moſt pro- 
found ſilence followed. Caroline, trem- 
bling, ſat down, and hid her face with her, 
handkerchief. Lindorf remained petrified ;- 
at laſt, ſtarting wild, and ſtriding about 
the room, he repeated again, Married!” 

Silence again enſued. And again, 
frriking his forehead, . No, it is impoſſible, 
abſolutely impoſſible; you deceive me, 
enen You im Pole upon a wretch whom 

| yau 
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you have driven mad. Ah! ceaſe, ceaſe 
a ſport fo cruel. Say, tell me, you are not 
married.“ | | 
et is but too true that 1 am,” replied 
Caroline, almoſt fainting. 2: 
« But the Canoneſs? 
„ She is ignorant of my marriage, 1 
told you it as a ſeeret.“ 
Oh! Caroline; Caroline ute ſecret! 
And Ia confirmed and everlaſting wretch!” 
For ſome minutes he was in an agony 


that approached the wildeſt phrenſy; be 


| fat down, roſe, tore his hair, groaned, 


gnaſhed his teeth; every action Genoted 
the fury and tempeſt within. | 
« Be calm, Lindorf, dear Lindorf, be 
calm! In the name of Heaven be calm 
Do not thus give way to paſſion! Am not 
I, alſo, ſtill more unhappy?' 
„ You! You unhappy | Caroline?“ 
Affection and tenderneſs rofe at the ſup- 
poſition, and tears ay, bitter tears ſcalded 
the manly cheek, and gave a little eaſe to 
the heart. —** Caroline, ſaid he, in a ſofter 
tone, © explain this ſecret, the diſcovery of 
which is thus fatal. Who is this unknown, 
__ tlys inconceivable huſband; who thus can 
1 TY thus e _ ſupremity of mortal 
1 4 7 | 


Carolitie, 
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Caroline, who ſcarce could ſpeak, Come 
what, however, conloled, to ſee Lindorf 
more tranquil, gave a ſuccinct relation of 
her marriage with a nobleman whom ſhe 
did not name. She reſpected the ſecret of 
Walſtein, and gave not any indications by 
which he might be known, She only ſaid 
that invincible repugnance for a match to 
which ſhe had ſubmitted, in obedience to 
her father, had occaſioned her to entreat a 
ſeparation, at leaſt for ſome time, which 
had been granted. her, under condition of 
keeping it ſecret. Perhaps,” ſaid ſhe, © I 
forteit one of my duties now. by revealing 
it; but I truſt I ſhall carefully tulfil every 
other, whatever pangs it may coſt my heart. 
Farewell, Lindorf, we muſt ſee each other 
nd more. Fly this fatal place, and, if 
poſſible, forget the unfortunate Caroline.“ 

« Fly ! Forget you!“ replied Lindorf, 
whoſe countenance was ſomewhat changed 
by a ray of hope during the ſhort recital 
of Caroline.— No, never, never !—]I ftill 

ety poſſibility, I {till dare hope for happi- 

nets b 
Lindorf ge careful what you ſay; 
grief certainly has diſturbed your reaſon !” 

No, if thou wilt deign but to conſent, 
bliſs may ul be 3 deareſt Caro- 
line, 
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line, hear me—1 know thy heart Pheadd in 
my behalf, in vain wouldeſt thou forbid it; 
to me it appertains, by the ardour, the pu- 
rity of affection have I deſerved it, and my 
rights are far more ſacred than "thoſe of a 
tyrannical huſband, who thus has 591 
paternal authority; grant me but thy pe 
miſſion, and theſe hated bands ſhall be 15 
ken; yes, they ſhall; I dare affirm they 
ſhall. The King is juſt, he loves me, wil 
liſten to me. Beſide, [ have a certain re- 
ſource, a fr iend, a ſupport that cannot 
—_—_— 

ce Uebiooy Liridorf mM interrupted Ca- 
roline ; ©* yield not to theſe chimeras. The 
King himſelf has forged the chains which 
no power can break; for who is there wholc 
intereſt may, for a moment, outweigh that 


of the Count of Walſtein ?” 


Again Lindorf ſtood the ſtatue of amaze. 
ment and dread ! Again, the moment he 
could reſpire, he echoed “ Caroline !— 
The Count of Walſtein !” 

The name has eſcaped. my lips,“ ſaid 
8 Caroline, and my only dependance 1s on 

your diſcretion, Judge, then, what your 
hopes mult he, fince it is he, Lindort ; yes, 
it is the Count of Walltein who is my 


Huſband EO 
| ' Lindorf 
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Lindorf remained with his eyes fixed on 
the earth, his arms croſſed, his faculties 
wholly abſorbed, and in thought ſo deep as 
to ſeem almoſt lifeleſs ; ; long he remained; 
but recovering, at length, from apparent 
ſtupor, “ Caroline,“ ſaid he, fetching a 
deep and almoſt end leſs ſigh, and without 
looking at her, I mult leave you, Caro- 
line, but I will return to-morrow morning; 
| it is effentially neceſſary that I ſhould ſpeak 
to you once more. To-morrow, here, in 
this ſame place, at this ſame hour, tell me, 
will you meet me?“ 

« Yes,” anſwered Caroline, ſcarcely 
knowing, what ſhe ſaid. 
To- morrow, then,” continued Lin- 
dorf, making a ſtep to approach Caroline, 
but inſtantly recoiling, and ſeizing bis hat 
« To-morrow''—— He could fay no more, 
but ſuddenly fled. 

Imagine what the condition, what the 
feelings were of Caroline, and what the 
crowded and confuſed ideas that aſſailed 
her heart. The firſt, however, was the 
promiſe that ſhe mould ſee him once more. 
What could he have to ſay which he might 
not then have faid ? Wherefore, ſo earneſt- 
ly, and with ſuch ſolemnity, entreat an in- 
 terview to-morrow ? She almoſt repented 


of 
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of the conſent ſhe had given; and, yet, 
could ſhe have refuled ? Bekde, It was 
poſlible be had not abandoned the hope of 
obtaining a divorce, for he did not ſay he 
had; it therefore was neceſſary to meet 
him again, that ſhe might diſſuade him 
from all uſeleſs efforts, which could only 
end in diſcovering their affection, and in 
rendering the miſerable Caroline ſtill more 
miſerable. 

. The reflection determined her to be 
punctual to the appointed time, and at the 
appointed place. She afterwards began to 
think how difficult it would be longer 
to conceal the truth from the Canonels, 
What would the abſence of Lindorf lead 
her to ſuppoſe? Caroline felt too how 


great the conſolation would be of giving 


her ſorrows vent, and ſhedding her tears in 
the boſom of a friend ſo tender and fo in. 
dulgent. Yet the promiſe they had re- 
quired of her had been ſo ſtrong, fo poli- 
tive, and the menaced puniſhment was io 
terrible, that, without permiſſion, ſhe durlt 
not ſpeak. Her having betrayed it to 
| Lindorf was enough, nay, too much; and 
nothing but the motives on which: ſhe had 
acted could juſtify her to herſelf. ' Yet the 


more ſhe reflected, the more ſhe ſaw the 
5 neceſſity 
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geceſſity of informing the Baroneſs; ſhe 
therefore determined, be the conſequence 
what it miglit, to write to her father, and 
beg permiſſion to inform her. It wits 
© no longer poſſible,” ſhe ſaid, © to dife 
« ſemble with her dear Mamma, or to 
« conceal her marriage. Fhe ignorance 
« of the Baroneſs, concermng that event, 
« expoſed her to moſt painful conver- 
« fations, and which were continually re. 
« peated. Every moment ready to be- 
| © tray herſelf, ſhe moſt humbly ſuppli. 
* cated permiſſion to confeſs a ſecret which 
| © lay too heavy on her heart, and which 
« was an offence to the gratitude and the 
te friend{hip ſhe owed the Baroneſs: And 
«© what was there to fear? The ill health 
«of the Baroneſs, her love of retirement, 
«© her abſence from all ſociety, made dif- 
«© cretion certain; for to whom could ſhe 
„ ſpeak, fince nobody ſhe ſaw ? Beſide,” 
added Carohne, willing to prevent the 
viſit and the perſecution ſhe dreaded, de- 
«termined as I am not to leave her; ſo 
„long as the lives, is it not a ſhocking 
« thing to be forbidden to ſpeak truths 
and to open my heart to the dear friend 
© who has been to me a mother? — Believe 
*© me, dear, dear Sir,” continued ſhe,. ** to. 

6̈'é;GI 8 “ afflict 
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c afflit you will doubly afflict myſelf; x 
* to deprive you of a child, who, if ſo yo 
had pleaſed, never would have forſaken 
cc you, but to you would have conſecrated 
te her life, in proof of her affection ; bu 
4% you, Sir, thought proper otherwiſe ty 
cc ordain : permit me, dear Sir, in my turn, 
« to enjoy that liberty which my H aſband 
-« and King have granted, which was, tha 
te. might remain at Rirdaw as long as | 
<< &/-af.d ; for ſuch was the ſentence, which 
ce ſhall never forget. My reſolution, Sir, 
* is to remain here ſo long as my on! 
cc friend ſhall live, to whom my cares and 
ce attentions may be uſeful, and ſo long a 
e my heart and my reaſon ſhall revolt at 
ce the ties I have formed.” 
Such was the ſubſtance of the ws 
- which:after having copied and ſent, Caro- 
line found herſelf ſomewhat-relieved ; her 
ſecret became leſs burthenſome by the hope 
of being permitted to reveal it; and the 
idea of not beholding the Count, for yeas 
to come, ſomewhat conſoled her for the 
_ dreadful one of never beholding Lindort 
more. It was, indeed, too much to feel 
the double torment of renouncing the mat 
ſhe loved, and living with the man ſhe 
hated.; perſuaded that her fortitude wy 
01 
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id her of the latter misfortune, ſhe felt 
recovering ſtrength to ſupport the former. 
1 hall ſee him no more,“ ſaid ſhe; 


but, though I ſee not him, I ſhall be 


noubled with the fight of no one elſe; and 
of him I may ton unceaſingly, here, in 
theſe groves, in this pavilion, which his 
reſence has rendered ſo dear to memory.” 
Thus fortified, Caroline was able to ſup- 
port the convert: tion of the Canoneſs and 
her queſtions, afflicting as they were; for 
ſhe every moment was inquiring. if Caro- 
line did not 1magine Lindorf would come 


we hint, moment was repeating her 


aſtoniſhment that he had not been punctual 
to his promiſe. The diſorder in her eyes, 
which ſtill increaſed, prevented her from 


ſeeing the effects of her inquiries on the 


countenance of Caroline, whoſe cheeks 
were fluſh and pale and continually vary- 
ing, affected by a continued variety of dif. 
treſs, but this the Baroneſs ſaw not ; ſhe 
ſpoke of nothing but the dear youth, was 
fearful leſt ſome misfortune had happened 
to him, and, in the evening, determined 
to ſend the next day to make inquiries. 

At length the retired to her chamber, as 


did Caroline gladly to hers, in which ſhe 


patleg the night as ſhe had done the night 
ns - before. 
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before. At the appointed hour ſhe was at 
the pavilion; but Lindorf was not come. 
She waited half an hour, which ſeemed half 
an age, and yet he came not. She opened 
the window, went out on the road, went to 
the entrance of the wood, and look ed every 
Way as far as look ſhe could; at length, 
ſhe beheld him coming. She jult 5 
ſtrength enougb to gain the pavilion, where 
ſhe ſat herſelf down, unable to rife when 
he entered, and could only return his ſalu— 
tation by a ſlight inclination of the head, 
Lindorf oblerved her exceſhve paleneſs 
ani dejection: he advanced, tremblingly, 
and without ſpeaking a ſingle word. When 
he was near her, he kneeled on one knee 


and preſented her a packet, ſealed up, and 


a box containing a miniature picture. He 
bowed and, rifing, . recovered ſufficient 
ſtrength to ſay, in a low and half ſuffocated 
voice, © Accept theſe from a friend. 
Farewell! Caroline, farewell! may you be 
happy!“ Then, reſpectfully, though not 
without paſſion, twice kiſling her hand, he 


roſe, put his handkerchief to his eyes, and 


* 


left the pavilion. ä 
Had not the packet and the box re- 
mained, Caroline would have imagined ſhe 
had ſeen an apparition; ſo ſuddenly and fo 
ſtrangely 


ad 
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acangely bad he diſappeared. With wild | 
ſtupor her looks followed Lindorf; and no | 
ſooner was he gone than, her arms inſtinc- | 
tively extending themſelves towards the 
door, Caroline exclaimed, ce Oh Lindorf ! p 

Lindorf ?” 

Lindorf heard her not, „ ber 
dot, Lindorf, alas! was no longer there, 
She roſe precipitately, let the packet and 
the box fall from her lap, on which they 
had been placed, and ran to the window, 
where ſhe ſaw Lindorf as if flying from an 
enemy, or ſtruck with panic fear. He was 
prefently out of fight, and the tears of 
Caroline began abundantly to ſtream down 
her cheeks. It was well they did; for, in 
all probability, they prevented fainting, 
and, perhaps, worſe conſequences, | 

« It is paſt,” ſaid ſhe, “ ſhall ſee him 
vo more. To me he is for ever loſt.” _ 

Her ſobs interrupted ſpeech, and almoſt 
reſpiration; and again lier tears began to 
5 each other with greater violence. At 
length ſhe remembered the packet and the 
box, which Lindorf had left, and which: 
were lying at her feet. In theſe, no doubt, 
ſhe would find ſomething that might ex- 
plain this fingular and myſterious farewell: 
lhe took the box up firſt, It is his image, 

H 3 : 2 8 % 3 the a 
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- the portrait of Lindorf, thought ſhe, as 


| ſhe was endeavouring to open it. And 
thinkeſt thou I have need of ſuch aid to 
recolleCt thee, Lindorf ?” 

Yet was it a conſolation to kh bi 
oe, the value of which (he fully felt, 
and the recollection made her open the 
box with eagerneſs. —How great was her 
turpriſe !—It was the uniform of Lindorf, 
it was a Captain of the Guards, it was a 
moſt handſome man, but-it was not her 
| lover; a perſon entirely different from Lin: 
dorf and to her entirely unknown. She 
inſtantly ſhut the box again, threw it with 
anger on the table, and took up the packet, 

Let us ſee,” ſaid ſhe, © if this incom- 
prehenfible -man has explained what this 
may mean. Whoſe is this portrait? Where. 
fore leave, why give it me? The ſeals of 
the packet. were preſently broken, and init 
ſhe found a manuſcript in the hand-writing 
of Lindorf. Caroline was ſo much affed- 
ed that ſhe began to read without at all 
comprehending what ſhe read; at length, 
however, her ſcattered thoughts were ſome- 
what collected, and, feating herſelf at the 
window, ſhe took up the eee _- 


__ beg an to Nag Loan oft 
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The MANUSCRIPT of Lixpokr. 


Dated at the chateau of Riſberg, the 
evening after he had quitted Caroline; 
and at the concluſion was written, 


« Finiſhed this morning at nine o'clock,” 


« GENERAL WALSTEIN, father of the. 
« Ambaſſador, having travelled to England 

« in his youth, he there ſaw Lady Matilda 
„Seymour, whom he loved, whoſe hand 
« he aſked in marriage and obtained, and 
© whogy he brought to Pruſſia, where he 
« made her the happieſt of women, TWO 
« children were the ſole fruits of this 
« unjon ; the firſt a ſon, the preſent Count, 
and the only remaining male of the fami- 
« ]y,| which, if he dies childleſs, will, with 

ce him, become extinct. This ſon was, 
therefore, the greateſt bleſſing Heaven 
«could beſtow on his parents. Twelve. 
« years after he was born they had a daugh- \ 
« ter, whoſe tardy and unexpected birth. 
« was the death of her mother. The event 
© threw the General into the deepeſt me- 
© lancholy; he had adored his lady and 
remained faithful to her memory; for, 


1 though 
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« though ſtill young, he vowed never again 
© to marry, but to coulienats the remainder 
ce of his days to the ſervice of his countey 
c and the education of his children, 

« The daughter, to whom the name of 
„Matilda 1 been given, was committed 
* tothe care of the General's ſiſters, one of 
hom had married the Baron of Zaſtroy, 
g Saxon gentleman, but living then at 
«{ Berlin; fo that the child was ſill under 
her fathe!*'s eye. His fon, conducted 
„through the paths of honour and virtue 
« by himſelf, gave ſigns, in earlieſt infancy, 
«of what he ſhould one day become, and 
* inſpired his render father with the ſweet 
2 and certain hope of hercafter, fully Ws 
% compenſing all his cares. | | 
But, alas ! this happy father lived not - 
+0029 - the full enjoyment of a pleaſure fo 

* ſupreme. War broke out between Au- 
ec ftria and Pruſſia, The General com- 
t manded a part of the victorious Pruſ- 

5 * frans, and the King had already diſtin- 
' uiſhed him as one of his greateſt Gene- 
4 rals, when he had the happinefs to prove 
e his unbounded attachment and zeal, to 
ce his Majeſty, by facrificing his own life, 
% at the battle of Molviez, and ſaving 
« that of his Sovereign, The King, de- 

pending 
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« pending wholly on his courage and neg- 
« leting his ſafety, was in the utmoſt 
_« danger; purſued by ſeveral Auſtrian 
« huftars, his horfe had heen wottnded 
« and could not fly, and himſelf ran the 
« rjſk of either being taken or killed. Ge- 
« neral Walſtein was the ſole perſon who 
« ſaw the danger, attended by his ſon, 
«then in his ſixteenth year, and making 
ec his campaign, in the company of his 
father, as a fimple volunteer. The Ge- 
« neral intercepted the huſſars; the young 
« Count flew to the King with his horſe, 
« while his father wonnded, or put to 
« flight, the purſuers, and himſelf received 
« the mortal blow which, elſe, perhaps, 
« had deſcended on the Monarch. 
« Some officers came up, among wham 
e my father was, who was the General's 
te moſt intimate friend, and they and youfig 
„ Walſtein bore his father to his tent. 
« The King, in conſternation, followed; 
and the ſurgeons, having examined the 
* wound, declared he had only a few mo- 
© ments to live. His fon, kneeling By his 
e bedfide, gave way to gtief the moſt un- 
cc bounded; and inceffantly repeated; 
* Oh t my father, my dear father, why 
A as it not me they killed!“ The Gene- 
do One ran,, Rl 
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« ral collected the little remaining ſtrength 
« he poſſeſſed to conſole and recommend 
«his ſon to the King. commit him, 
te Sir,“ ſaid he, ** into your hands; he has 
te partook my peril and my glory; and he, 
cc ljke me, will learn to live and die in the 
« defence of his King and country. You 
c will be ro him a father, he faithful to 
« you as | have been, and thus both to 
you and him I ſhall be replaced. And 
« for you, young man, Weep not; ſhew 
{© more fortitude, and envy the glorious 
ce death I die. Inſtead of grieving, think 
« of deſerving, by your courage, the au- 
= guſt father to whom I dying confide 
of you.” | 
« Yes,” aid the King, exceedingly af- 
* fefted, claſping the young Count in his 
« Arms, I will be a father to him, and 
# never, ſo long as I live, will forget that 
« for my ſake he loſt his own. He ſhall 
© henceforth be my ſon and friend; and, 
« to prove it, I now, inſtantly, give him a 
« commiſſion in the guards, which will fix 
c his reſidence near me, during his youth, 
% and which is but the beginning of the 

« good I intend,” 

e The young Count, wholly devored to 
« affliction, anſwered not; perhaps, did 
not hear what the, King had ſaid. Gra- 

« tude 
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cc « dicks and happineſs however again were 
« yiſible in the countenance of the expir- 
« ing General, and animation once more 
« roſe to thoſe eyes which the ſhades of 
« death had half obſcured; he ſtretched 
« out one hand to his King and the other 
« to his ſon, and, making a laſt effort, ſaid 
« to the latter“ My ſon—your ſiſter 
« my dear little Matilda—to you I confide 
« her and the care of her future happineſs 
&« —Poor girl !—But you will love, you 
« will be a father.” 
He could ſay no more. The young 
Count would have replied, but inceffant 
« ſobs choaked up utterance ; he only could 
« kiſs the. General's hand, "which he did 
« with ſuch an enthuſiaſm of affliction as 
« might well affure the dying father of the 
« love and obedience of the ſon, Alas! 
that. hand was already cold, and the next 
« moment the breath departed from the 
« General, who lay reclined in the arms 
of my father, to whom, likewiſe, expir- 
« ing, he ſaid, © Lindorf, you love my 
children. Oh! my King, my ſon, my 
« friend, grieve not for me, for 1 die the 
te ha ppieſt of ſubjects and of fathers.“ 
„ 9 Madam, theſe affecting in- 
5 « cidents are not unknown to you, but, 
. | H * | - "IM 1 
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ae; 4 lo, I fill thovght it my duty, on 
* the preſent occafion, to recall them to 
«-yonr memory. Yet I have reaſon to 
ﬆt ſuppoſe you wholly unacquainted with 
ei thein, and that they will make the fame 
* en on on you they did on me when 
be my father, a witneſs of this affecting 

— ene, has taken pleaſure in recounting 

t tro me. How has it warmed my heart! 
ct How has it incited admiration and a de- 
i ſire to emulate the young hero who, at 

, ſo tender an age, had ſaved the life of 

his King, and diſcovered ſo much cou- 
© rage and ſenſibility! With what ardour 

% did 1 defire to become acquainted with 

« him, attach myſelf to him, and imitate 

t his virtues as far as for me 1mnation was 
er poſſible! How often have [| entreated my 
et father to take me to Berlin, that I might 
&#-folicit the King to permit the young 
« Count of Walſtein to come and pafs ſome 
months at our houſe? 

- « My father's ill health had obliged 
* him 1 quit the ſervice a few years after 
« the death of the General; fince which 

time he conſtantly remained at an eſtate 
which lies in the farther part of Silefia. 
Several years were paffed there before 
Nat — dere F bad to fee the 

| ae 
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« Count could be gratifted; J was too 
« young to appear at court, and being en- 
66 oaged in my ſtudies, theſe could not be 
« jnterrupted; nor could my father, not- 
_ « withſtanding his frequent ſolicitations, 
« prevail on the King to ſuffer his adopted 
8 24 out of his ſight, for whom his at- 
« tachment daily increaſed. 
„Never, perhaps, was there ſo great a 
« favourite, and never, perhaps, was there 
« ſo deferving a one. Far from profiting 
« by the partiality of his maſter, and accu- 
©* mulating wealth and honours to himfelf, 
ce he ſought only to make others happy; 
« and, inſtead of being envied, was adored, 
 « The name of the young Count of Wal- 
« ſtein was never pronounced without affec- 
«tron and praife; every father propoſed 
* him as a model to his fons, and every 
“mother wiſhed him the huſband of her 
daughter; though few, indeed, might 
e flatter herſelf with fuch a hope. The 
King openly ſaid he himſelf would give 
«him a wife, and the King deſtined the 
* moſt amiable of women for Walſtein. 
Od, Caroline! Caroline !— Yet, have 
* I a right to murmur? No, you ought 
to appertain to the beſt of men; 3 
only, eould reward the virtues of Wal- 


e ſtein, 
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< ſtein, — Walſtein, air could merit 
© you. 
At lat, the long-wiſhed- for moment 
< of meeting the Count arrived. Return. 
« ing from a moſt fatiguing campaign, 
« young Walſtein, having need of reſt, 
e added his entreaties to thoſe of my father, 
ce and ſupplicated permiſſion of the King to, 
ce paſs a part of the ſummer at Ronebourg, 
ce the eſtate at which my father reſided, _ 
4 The King had not the power to refuſe 
© him any thing, and his requeſt was 
« granted, though reluctantly. I heard 
ec the news with tranſport. He came, and 
« ] found that Fame, inſtead of having 
« exaggerated, was ſtill far beneath the 
« truth. The Count was 1n the very prime 
44 of life; he was then-four-and-twenty, and, 
<«« to the mot dignified figure, and features 
« the moſt beautiful, he added a counte- 
ec nance incredibly. expreſſive ; ; his eyes 
ec were the very mirror of his mind; in, 
« them were painted benevolence and ſen-. 
« fibility, and, whenever any trait of vir- 
ce tue or of courage was related, they per- 
« fectly flaſhed with animation and plea- 
« fure; he was tall, his legs were remark- 
« ably handſome, nor is it poſſible to con- 
6s m4 the pleaſing ſenſations that the ſym- 
wy of metry 
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« metry of his perſon and his whole ap- 
« pearance infpired. - 

« I ſee your ſurpriſe, Caroline— Yes, 
« ſuch was your huſband, and ſuch your. 
« huſband would till have been, it: 
O, Caroline, I implore your pity ; never 
did wretch ſtand in greater need of com- 
e paſſion. —You cannot imagine the hor- 
* rible tale I have to tell; you cannot have 
the moſt diſtant conception of the pangs 
« I feel at recollecting that, perhaps, in a 
© moment, you will deteſt me—Yet, no: 
*« the good, the gentle, the tender Caroline 
will weep over my deſtiny, . will pardon, 
« and, I hope, forgive; for, though great 
have been my crimes, yet, ſurely, en 
eis my preſent puniſhment.” 

Tears and contending paſſions took oo 
ſeſſion of the ſoul of Caroline, obliged her 
to reſt, and the manuſcript dropped from 
her hands. She caſt her eyes on the box 
that contained the portrait, comprehended 
whoſe it once was, reached out her arm to 
take it, and, without daring to touch itz 
as ſudenly drew back. The palpitations 
of her heart were violent, her ideas diſor- 
dered, her imagination bewildered, and it 
was neceſſary to recollect herſelf, for a mo- 
ment, ere ſhe could again begin reading. 
She ſighed . dried up her tears, 

sf once 
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once more glanced at the box, again turned 
her eyes away, took up the manufcript, and 
continned with an emotion _ augmented 
at every line: | | 
l was in my nitieteenth year when Wal. 
E ſtein came to Ronebourg, and, notwith- 
« ſtanding the difference of age and ſitua- 
c tion, his kindneſs outran my hopes by 
ec the moſt” delicate offers of friend(hip 
. © which, to me, was as neceſſary as it was 
ec Aattering for I then ſtood in the utmoſt 
© need of a friend. My heart panted after 
t ſome one who could underſtand it, to 


e whom it could open itſelf, and who 


& could participate its feelings, I was dif- 
et tractedly in Jove—Yer, no, it is profana- 
te tion ſo to uſe the word. ] loved not. I 
« have ſince too well known what love 
te really is, ſo to confound the two ſenſations 

« But I was ardently, inordinately, defir- 
* ous of obtaining a young woman of abſo- 
ce lately obſcure birth; yet, whoſe beauty 
te might have placed ber on a throne. Yes, 
$ Caroline, Lou was indeed beautiful; 
** ſhe muſt have been, otherwiſe, I could 
e not think her ſo now, could not tell you 
be fo at this moment.”? 85 

The heart of Caroline had undergone 
| fuck variety of trials, and ſo fevere; that it 

* 1 4 5 
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is not wonderful ſhe felt herſelf affected at 
this place. She leaned back, for a moment, 
on her chair; had recourſe to her ſmelling- 
bottle, and, re ſhe was ſomewhat reco- 
vered, again went on: 

« Louiſa was the daughter of an invalid 
« ſerjeant (my father held it a wo: to Maine 
«tain a certain number of invalids) and of 
« one of niy mother's maids. The old 
couple lived a quarter of a league from 
« Ronebourg, on a ſmall farm, which my 
«© parents had given them as a reward for 
« naſt ſervices. During my childhood 1 
„was continually with them, continually 
in the arms of the good Cicely, who had 
* nurſed me, and who. loved me as dearly 
« as ſhe did her own fon, Fritz; who, in 
e theſe my boyiſh days, was my intimate 
friend. Louiſa, younger by ſome years 
* than he, was ſtill dearer to me; for I 
„ could not quit the farm of che good 
Joſſelin, her father, nor live ſeparate Nan 
« her a moment; and when they ſent me 
to the Univerſity I ſhed as many years at 
taking leave of Cicely, Joſſelin, and, par- 
* ticularly, the little Louiſa, as in quitting 
et the houfe of my father. 

« I obtained permiſſion to take Fritz 


© with me. 1 was ignorant; then, that this 
06 -- 
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lad was, naturally, as vile and deceitful 

te as his parents were honeſt; or, I ſhould , 
rather ſay, his. baſeneſs was not at that 
e time come to maturity. I ſaw him acute, 
« active, faithful, and zealous for my ſer-, 
« vice 'and my intereſts, He was the ſon 
« of my nurſe, the brother of Louiſa. How | 
„many claims, therefore, had he on my: 
« confidence and love! They were not for- 
« gotten, and he was eſteemed rather as a 
« friend than as a domeſtic. ; 

Some years ſtay at Erlang greatly en- 
ce feebled the remembrance of the farm, and 
« the pleaſures of childhood; yet were 
« they occaſionally revived by letters that 
&« Fritz received from his ſiſter, and ſhewed 
* me. Theſe always contained ſome ſhort 
 * article concerning her young maſter, 
© which was ſo tenderly exprefled, and ſhe 
«© recommended Fritz ſo urgently to love 
him, to ſerve him faithfully, aſked ſo. 
* earneſtly concerning his health and wel- 
<« fare, that I melted while I read them, and. 
« felt great impatience again to fee her by. 


* whom they were written. 


LAmong them came one which inform- 
« ed Fritz of the death of his mother, my 
* good and dear nurſe. The grief of Louiſa 
* was real and affecting, and painted ou 

. e 4 0 
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(0 0 mh ſenfibility, an energy fo power- 
« fy], and ſo native to a noble heart, that, 
« at hearing it read, the moſt ragged na- 
« ture muſt have been moved. I, too, was 
« fincerely afflicted for her who, ever ſince 
my birth, had beſtowed the moſt tender 
« attentions on me. I wept her death more 
«than Fritz, and was far lefs eaſily con- 
« ſoled. I have fince recolle&ed that one 
day, when I ſpoke of my ſorrow for the 
« death of his mother, a phraſe eſcaped 
him which I did not then interpret as I 
„do now. © You may fee Louiſa with 

© much leſs difficulty,“ faid he. Had age 

* and experience better taught me, this 

© would have ſufficiently unveiled his odi- 

* ous character; but I, at that time, pre- 
85 vel chat ſweet innocence which luffers 
« Us not to ſuſpect evil. 

* Aſhort time after I was recalled homes 
“returned to Ronebourg, and arrived 
there ſome months before the viſit of the 
young Count of Walſtein took place.— 

* The very next day I ran to the farm of 
. „Joſſelin, accompanied by Fritz; but, 

* good God ! what were my feelings when 

1 beheld Louiſa, and faw the amazing 
change which a few years had made in her 
*perſoa |! Never before had 1 beheld a 
ec being | 
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being fo beauteous. She was in mourn. 
de ing, and her black veſt, while it marked 
«het elegant forin and hewed her ſlender 
« ſhape more ſlender, gave a fine contraſt to 
& one of the fineſt complexions Nature 


ever beſtowed. Her cheeks glowed with 
animation and pleaſure at the return of 


* her brother, and young maſter ; her large 


* dark eyes were powerfully and affecting 
« expreſflive ; and her hair, black as the 
60 ribband by which it was decorated, fall. 
« ing in large treſſes on each fide, mate 
de freſhneſs look more freſh, and added 
« brightneſs to the vivid colours of youth, 
* Pardon me, Caroline, for thus dwell- 
& ing on circumſtances which, to you, 
e cannot be very interefting ; and which, 
« now, to me, are become only indifferent, 
* except as they may prove ſomealleviation 
ce to exceſſes into which a moſt ungovern- 
* able paſſion. hurried me; for never can 
my crime find forgiveneſs, unleſs in the 
= « ſupetiority of that beauty by which it was 

e inſpired ; its effects, alas ] were the moſt 
ce ſudden and the mott deplorable! 

% When! fet out for the farm, I had re- 
« ſolved, in the gaiety of my heart, to let 
„ Loniſfa guels which of the two was her 


G Tn; and had, an dreſſed my- 


99 


elf 
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« ſelf nearly like him; but the ecſtacy, tlie 
« trouble, the deſires, of my foul, prefently 
« betrayed me. Fritz laughed, and ſaw, 
« with joy, the impreſſion his fiſter had 
„made on me. Lowla ran with open 
« arms and pleaſure in her eyes; but, ſud- 
« denly ſtopping when ſhe came to me, 
« ſhe made me a ruſtic courteſy, which I 
„thought all grace, and, falling on her 
« brother's neck, melted into tears. 
« | was as wc affected as lhe, and the 
* 000d old Joſſelin came to add to our emo- 
„ tron, He received me with tendernefs 
and reſpe& ; we went into the houſe, and 
there he ſpoke to me of Cicely, the man- 
ner of her death, the greatneſs of his 
© affliction, and recited all ſhe had ſaid, in 
« her dying moments, relative to Fritz and 
* me. I wiſhed to anſwer, but I could only 
« behold Louiſwand weep with her. Joſ- 
* {elin, afterwards, talked of his children, 
and aſked if I was ſatisfied with his fon. 
As for Louiſa,” ſaid he, ** ſhe is a good 
„girl; ſhe takes care of me, and the 
" houſehold affairs, and ſupplies the place 
of her mother better than could be ex- 
* pected : ſo long as ſhe continues pru- 
dent, and her brother behaves well, I 


* ſhall be caſy and happy, and, after a 22 
foe hall 
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ce ſhall, in my, turn, again go and”: meet 
e my dear Cicely. When 1 am gone, I 
ce truſt to God and my Lord the Baron to 
stake care of my ſmall family, in whom, 
« my children, I hope you will find con. 
e ſolation for the loſs of your poor old 
< father.” 
£6 Louiſa ran into bis arms. Fritz, alſo, 
© approached, but he appeared to me bit 
tc feebly moved: or, rather, I beheld only 
« Louiſa, the beauteous, the affectionate, 
é the tender Louiſa; and I could have 
« wiſhed, like her, to have kneeled to the 
« old man, to have called him my father, 
« alſo, to have taken his hands and have 
« prefled them to my lips. The father of 
« Louiſa was to me, at that moment, the 
* moſt reſpectable of beings. | 
« It was time that a ſcene ſo affecting 
« ſhould finiſh. My heart was overcharged, 
« and might not contain all theſe throng- 
60 ing ſenſations, and I left the farm, bear- 
* ing, in this captivated heart, the image 
« of Louiſa and the fever of love. Fritz 
“perceived all this, becauſe he waited and 
« wiſhed it all. A connection between his 
«.fiſter and me made him fuppoſe my fa- 
& your certain, and his own fortune made. 


Perhaps, his ambition went farther 25 
an 


. 
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« and flattered him he might become the 
« brother of his maſter. His bale and in- 
« tereſted mind regarded not the diſhonour 
« of his family, or of mine, if he only 
« could receive benefit thereby ; he, there- 
« fore, took every means in his power to 
« blow up the flame by which 1 was de- 
« youred, and in which he ſucceeded but 
“too well. 
Es not Louiſa well grown and exceed- 
„ ingly handſome, Sir?“ ſaid he.“ What 
« a pity would it be if ſome ſtupid lout 
« ſhould poſſeſs ſuch a treaſure of charms? 
« For my part, I verily believe I ſhould ra- 
« ther ſee her the miſtreſs of a great Lord, 
„like you, than the wife of a ruſtic who 
«4 would never know half ker worth.” 
„This, and other ſimilar converſation, 
« diſguſted me not, though it would have 
done, no doubt, before I had ſeen Louiſa: 
« The dear idea of poſſeſſing her, no mat- 
d ter by what means, tranſported me; and 
, every day, {ſwallowed deeper draughts 
« of the poiſon by which my feeble heart 
„was infected; every day went to the 
« farm, under the pretext of courſing or 
e ſhooting, and was always kindly received 
« by Joſſelin and his daughter, when they 
were together. As ſoon as I arrived, 
« Louiſa 
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4 Louiſa would run to the dairy, fetch me 
&« a bowl of milk, cut me ſome brown 
„ bread, and, ſometimes, eat with me. The 
good Joſlelin would recount his ancient 
, exploits and campaigns, while emptying 
& his bottle of beer. I feigned to liſten, 
6 while my eyes were continually ſearching 
_ « Louiſa and devouring her beauties; and 
© never could I leave the place without an 
© increaſe of paſſion. 

«If I found her alone, all her former 
c pleaſing attentions, all that air of friend. 
8 fHhip and ſatisfaction were gone, and a 
marked embarraſſment was ever appa- 
©« rent. She began a ſentence and left it 
* unfiniſhed:; ſometimes ſeemed affected, 
«© and ready to weep; then, no longer 
© maſter of myſelf, would I approach her 
_ © with ecſtacy, venture ſome little liberties, 
ce and recall to her mind the ſports of our 
© infancy. But ſhe ever repelled me with 
* ſo firm, ſo ſerious, ſo decided a tone, 
that it awed my audacity, and inſpired 
* headſtrong paſſion with fear. 

„When | returned home I would com- 
«plain to Fritz of his ſiſter's reſerve, con- 
«jure him to ſee her, to ſpeak in my fa- 
% your, and to prevail on her to grant me 
<« more of her friend(hip. and — 

« He 
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« He would laugh, and aſſure me I was be- 
« loved, paſſionately beloved, that he knew 


« it well from the confuſion in which Louiſa 
« always appeared when we were alone, 
wich was a certain proof. “But theſe 
« young girls,“ ſaid he, who, in fact, 
« only wiſh to yield, wiſh to have ſome. 


« excule for yielding.” 


Emboldened by this hope, I would 
« return to the farm. If Joſſelin was pre- 
« ſent I was received with every poflible 
« kindneſs; if not, the ſame continual em- 
cc bm took place, and, if I became 


preſſing, the ſame reſiſtance. This con- 


duct drove me to deſpair, and my love, 


« at length, knew no bounds. 


„Such was the trouble and efferveſ- 
« cence of my paſſions when the Count of 
« Walſtein came to Ronebourg. Louiſa 


« was the whole world to me, for Louiſa 


only 1 exiſted, and © Louiſa I muſt poſſeſs, 


« or die,“ was the continual exclamation af 


my heart. The very reputation of the 


Count for prudence was ſufficient to de- 
* ter me, for ſome days, from making any 
© ayowal of my paſſion. At firſt I was 


„afraid of his over powerful reaſon, but 
*©the Count knew ſo well how to con- 
* ceal his own ſuperiority that he himſelf 
. 1 « ſeemed 
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A Hemed uncenſeious of it. His mind, 
hit was. ſtrong and ſublime, was 5 


e genele· and affect ionate, and to a ripened 
a of "Sr he ſö naturally added all 


© rhe graces an Pfaety of youth, that, 


<:after- a ort a re al fear and 


_ <6conſtraint werel gone. 
cc His indulgent nature was bo TN" 


tt atipg, ſo winning, that, one day, as we 
«.were- walking together, and he. was rally. 


< ing me on the abſence; the apparent diſ- 
« ta &ion- of my *rhoug hts,” I. ventured to 


«inform him o che Edle and to open my 
<:whols heart. To bim I made a recital 
much like that you juſt have read; 
te omitted no eireumſtanee, and all was re- 
« peated wich that warmth: and enthuſiaſm 
«which well were deſcriptive of the paſſion 
ce hy which I was devoured, while he 


s ſeemed to liften- with the vtmoſt emotion 


«and: concern. When T had ended, he 
c took me by the hand, and claſping it 
© with all the ſympatby of affection, 0 
* Lindorf,“ ſaid he, my too youthful, 


<\too: tender friend, what a mountain of 


«affliction art thou beaping on thyſelf!“ 
He was proceeding to give me ſome 


<< advice, hut I interrupted him. It Is 


nos ad Pics; n 10 dear Cdunt, that 


4 Faſk; 


i, an . * _ a_ 3 1 N 
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«Taſk; it is compaſſion and indulgentè, 
« jt is your conſent to ſee my Louiſa, and, 
till your have ſeen her, not to paſs jud 2 
« ment on me.” So ſaying, I forcinf} 
« drew him towards the fam. 

« Louiſa was alone, and very melan- 
&« choly. She appeared as if ſhe had been 
« weeping, but this only made the greater 
« jmpteſſion on me; the ſurpriſe of ſeeing 
& 4 ſtranger, as we entered, ſpread her 
« heautiful face with modeft bluſhes; and 
« her timidity and embarraſſment height- 
« ened her charms. She recovered herſelf, 
and received us as well as poſſible. I 
«obſerved ſhe often looked at the Count 
e and that ſighs occaſionally eſcaped her 
« which ſhe endeavoured to repreſs. AS 
« for Walſteinz he beheld her with affo- 
* niſhment, and turned, afterwards, and 
„looked on me with eyes of afflition. 

« We took a walk round the Ifttle 
„Kitchen garden of Louiſa, There were 
* a.few flowers, intermingled, and ſhe ga- 
« there@ each of us a violet. I could not 
* help obſerving ſhe gave the ſineſt of them 
* to my friend; bur, certainly, this was 
* nothing more than politeneſs; and I could 
not be jealous” of the Count, whom ſhe 
Shad never ſeen before; no, I was only 

5 = pleaſed 
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& pleaſed that ſhe behaved ſo as might beſt 
e obtain his good opinion. Nothing, [ 
© obſerved, eſcaped him; the good order 
« of her little garden, the neatneſs of her 
* perſon, and the cleanlineſs of her houſe; 
« he ſaw them all, and felt them all. 
„We took our leave, and, at a little 
& diftance from the houſe, met Joſſelin, 
« who was returning from the fields. His 
« Jong white hair and venerable figure 
« {truck the Count. This,” ſaid I, * is 
<< the father of Louiſa.” Joſſelin came up, 
c and ſpoke ſome time with his uſual good 
« ſenſe; after which we parted, and conti- 
é nued our way. I walked beſide the 
« Count without uttering a word, my an- 
ce xious and inquiſitive eyes endeavoured 
« to penetrate his thoughts, but he like- 
« wiſe kept ſilence. At length, I could for- 
« bear no longer Well, my dear Count, 
<« tell me, am I ſo very culpable for ador- 
„ m,, EGG | 
Not, at preſent,” replied he; “you 
« are yet only unfortunate ; ſhe deferves to 
be adored” —Then tenderly embracing 
ce me, © No, you are not culpable,” added 
© the, © but, perhaps, another day, and 
« you may be——Fly, dear Lindorf, fly 


that dangerous girl; there is no other 
CEA 9 poſſible 


__ —D —” pam yo 
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1 poſſible reſource. If the moſt ſincere 


« the moſt tender friendſhip may any way 
« ſoften the pangs of love, mine ſhall be 
« wholly yours. I will not forſake you, 
« will go with you to Berlin, or take you 
« to my own eſtate, or, in fine, wherever 
« you pleaſe, provided it be far enough 
« from Ronebourg,”  _ 5 

« Fly!” ſaid I, „ Fly Louiſa! Live 


* without Louiſa! No, never, never.“ 


« And what, in the name of heaven, 


© replied the Count, with ardour, “do 


«you think of doing? What are your 


hopes? Do you mean to marry ber? 


Remember your parents, and think whe- 
* ther you alſo mean to murder them, — _ 
Do you wiſh to ſeduce her? I cannot 
* ſuppoſe you would entertain an idea fo 
* diſhonourable, ſo abhorrent. Louiſa is 
the picture of virtue and innocence. 
* And her reſpectable aged father, who 
* elteems, who loves, who receives you as 
*1f you were his own ſon, would you be- 
*tray the confidence he repoſes in you by 
* bearing that from him which of all things 
* on earth is to him the moſt precious? 
No, Lindorf, you never can be guilty 


Jof an act fo atrocious. Lindort will 
© liſten to the voice of honour, of reaſon; 


„ Sof 


* — 
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* of true friendſhip, and, if he ſhed tears, 
«© they ſhall not be the. ann tears 
ion rn remorſe.” 5 

The features, the voice, the eyes of 
« the Count aflumed an expreſſion and 
** energy which are impoſſible tor me to 
be convey ;z. and with conviction irreſiſti- 
« ble aſſailed the heart, A Deity ſeemed 
« ſpeaking } A ſupreme Intelligence, de. 
cc ended from heaven to enlighten and 
te fave! Every word he pronounced was 
44 ſo different from what I daily heard from 
1 Fritz, and 1 had been ſo little accuf- 
„ tomed to behold my paſſion under fo 
«4 criminal a point of view, that I was ab- 
£ folutely ſtruck ſp eechleſs, and ſtood be- 
$ fore him aalhad. The Court obſerved 
40 me; knew what was paſſing iv my mind, 
b and, tenderly taking me by the. hand, 2 
* ſee,” faid he, the reaſons I have urged 
« have made ſome impreſſion on you, and 
as that virtue will ſoon regain. her empire. 
« Come, my friend, come with me, and 
© aſk your father's permiſſion to travel 
« awhile. i We will depart to-morrow.” 
 « Fo-morrow !” cried I, in all the pangs 
of returning paſſion, ** depart to-mor- 
t o.] I From L.ouifa! See her no more! 


* Ignorant whether I am beloved, whe- 
1 | 44 ther 


ce 1 ever may ſee. hn a No, 
_« Walſtein, no; hope it not; 4t ist 


« much; it is at onge to plunge a dagger 


to my heart.“ Then, leaning my d 
« againſt a tree, and ſhedding tara, 1 
ee added, I feel the force _ what y 
have ſaid; it is but too true, Ae 


„ wherefore had L not a friend like y 


„in the beginning of this fatal dn 
But it is now top. Inte, 'a devouriigytive 
„ ſcorches me up, and now LI feel too 

«© powerfully feel, 4here is no alternative 
but Louiſa:or death Vet will 1 enden- 
„ your, in part, to follow. your! 
« to remain ſome days without ſoeing her, 
« without going to the farm; but let me 
« have the conſolation of being near 
ce her. — Alas! dear Sir, I am a ne man, 
« to whom nurſing and precaution are ne- 
« ceflary, and whom a —_— too violent 
&* would immediately kill.” oo fb 
The Count owned I was right, and 
£ mildly endeavoured. to calm and corſole 
*© me. He remained ſatisfied with the 
te promiſe, which I repeated, of not going 
„ for ſome days to the farm, and, no 

« doubt, hoped, by degrees, to bring if 

.* to conſent to a longer abſence. 

In che exening 1 complained of not 
| Fs: oh 9 


vice; 
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„being well, that I might thus impoſe an 
obligation upon myſelf of keeping my 
% chamber; for J felt, if I ſhould leave it, 
« my feet would, inſtinctively, conduct me 
« to Louiſa ; but a feigned ſickneſs would 
« deprive me of the liberty of going. Yer 
« could it not be ſaid to be feigned ; for I, 
« for ſeveral days paſt, had had an inward 
& fever, the uſual conſequence of violent 

4 paſſions. I flept little, and ate leſs ; this 

« exceflive change alarmed my parents, but 

« I affured them that a few days of reſt and 

3 care would preſently reſtore me. 
„ Walſtein failed not highly to praife my 
46 fortitude, left me but ſeldom, and, white 
% with me, took every means to increafe 
1 and give force to reaſon, and greatly re- 
4 lieved the torment of paſſion ; but the 
-4:moment he left me it as ſuddenly re- 
*« ſumed its empire, to which Fritz, in- 
* deed, continually was aiding, by his 
4 jnſinuations and diſcourſe. 

« He had perceived, from ſome few 
d words he had heard, and even from what 
had eſcaped me myſelf, that the Count 
c oppoſed my love for Louifa ; and this 
&« fellow was, therefore, only the more in- 
« duftrious to keep it alive and enflamed. 
Nor were any great efforts neceſſary; for 

| . «no 
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ct no ſooner was I ever alone with him than 
began, in ſpite of all my endeavours to 
« be ſilent, to ſpeak of his ſiſter. He aſ- 
«ſured me lhe ſecretly moaned my ab- 
« ſence and my indiſpoſition, and that, for 
« four days, during which ſhe had not ſeen 
© me, ſhe had done nothing but weep: 
« Poor girl! *ris quite piteous to ſee her, 
« my Lord; ſhe loves you to diſtraftion 
« and then ſhe keeps it all to herſelf; no 
« foul but I Exowws it, but ] does all I can to 
« comfort her; I tells her ſhe is not the 
« firſt country laſs that has loved a great 
Lord, and! ſays, how happy ſhe would 
abe with you; for, to be ſure, you are fo. 
« oood, and ſo generous, that, certainly, 

« you would never forſake her.“ (5 

« Theſe kind of converſations, conti- 
enually repeated, too potently contributed 
* to increaſe paſſion and enfeeble forti- 
« tude. One day, the fifth or ſixth of my 
retreat, the Count having left me to go 
La- ſhooting, and Fritz having ſpoken a 
da whole hour of Louiſa and her love for 
eme, unable any longer to reſiſt, I broke 
« looſe, like a child whoſe guardian had 
left him to himſelf, and flew to the farm, 
hoping to be back before the return of 


200 the Count, 
1 8 Joſſelin 
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« Joiſolin was gone to the Gelll and 
4 Louiſa left alone in the houſe. Her 
heel ſtood by her, yet was ſhe not ſpin- 
* ning, but, leaning on her elbows, ſhe 
c had covered her eyes with her handker. 
chief. At firſt ſhe did not perceive me, 
4 but, hearing the noiſe the ſhutting-to of 
„the door made, ſhe looked up, and ex- 
claimed, bluſhing, © Good God! my 
Lord, is it you? I was told you were 
* very, ill, and am exceedingly glad to ſee 
© that 
* did not give her time to finiſh her 

£ ſentence; the affection which I imagined 
ce theſe few words contained, her bluſhes, 
ce and her eyes, red and humid with tears, 
4c all confirmed me every thing Fritz had 
« told me concerning her love was true, 
44 Enchanted, in ecſtacies, at ſeeing her 
again, and at ſeeing her thus ſoft and 
« tender, I flung myſelf at her feet, and 
«know not what I ſaid. No longer maſ- 
ter of my reaſon, I expreſſed myſelf with 
ec {ach enthuſiaſm and fire that Louiſa was 
<.terrified, but ſhe could neither ſtop me 
&. nor- Peak from me; I had ſeized both 
* her hands, which, with great agitation 
ce, and force, I held, while ] devoured them ; 
1 ** with my 2 

| « Juſt 
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, « Tuſt at this inſtant the door opened, 
« and in came the Count I kaow. not 
« which of the three ſeemed moſt con- 
founded. The ſurpriſe of being thus 
«© caught made me quit Louiſa's hands, 
& who, the moment ſhe was free, fled pre- 
« cipitately ; 1 role, but durſt not look up 
« at Walden At length, © Are you here, 
« Lindorf?” ſaid he. I left you in your 
ce chamber, and I find you. at the feet of 
« Lonifa:? :::-* 
Then you did not come to ſeek me . 
ce replied I; with amazement ſtil ſuperior 
« to his own. | 
know not what paſſed at this inftant 
ein my mind; I certainly did not ſuſpect 
«the Count; no, I did not; and. yet could 
Ino way account for this his unexpected 
arrival at the farm. I had, at firſt, ſup- 
& poſed that, having been home and net 
« finding me in my chamber, he had miſ- 
« truſted where I was gone; but the ſur- 
© priſe he diſcovered had - hotly eradi- 
ec cated that idea. 
„No,“ ſaid he, recovering bimſell «ct 
was not you I came to ſeek. ;; I wanted to 
_ &* ſpeak to Joſſelin; I will tell you on what 
66 * lubject.“ Then 1 me by W 
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© he brought me away before I could again 
«s ſee Louiſa. 
As ſoon as we were out of the houſe, 
* he told me his ſerjeant was recruiting at 
e the neighbouring village, that he had 
« juſt been ſpeaking to him, and finding 
« he had enlifted ſeveral young men, with 
«© whom he ſuppoſed Joſſelin to be ac. 
* quainted, he had come to make 1nqui- 
« ries concerning them. This appeared 

“ plauſible, and half diſhpated hs vague 
« kind of inquietude I had involuntarily 
« felt. 
And now,“ ſaid the Count, «© permit 
c me to aſk you, in your turn, what you 
« were doing there; and what, ſaying, to 
« Louiſa, in an attitude of ſuch ſupplica- 
tion, and a tone fo vehement? Forgive 
4 me, Lindorf, but you have granted me 
your confidence, and of this confidence 

4 ſhould be moſt unworthy if I did not 
« endeavour to protect you from this worſt 
* of dangers. You promiſed me to re- 
é main a week without ſeeing Louiſa; 
« what then could be the intention of this 
« ſecret viſit ?? 

« To convince myſelf e that 1 am bee | 
. and in that caſe - 

4 Well; 
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« Well; what then?“ 
Why, then, —to ſacrifice every thing 
« to Louiſa; to renounce all for her; fami- 
« ly, country, fortune, friends: he to me 
« would be all, with her would I fly to the 
« end of the world, if ſo it were neceſſary. 
« I have offered her the choice of a ſecret 
© marriage or an elopement; and I am de- 
« termined on the one or the other. I aſk 
not the Count of Walſtein to aſſiſt me 
* in this enterpriſe, but I depend upon his 
„ diſcretion.” 
1 And has Loviſa conſented i * aid he, 
&« with emotion. 
che has not anſwered me; you, ſud- 
« denly, came in; but ſhe was greatly af- 
« fected; her tears, her manner, every 
thing ſpoke her tenderneſs; befide, I am 
© very certain I am beloved.” 

t is poſſible you may deceive your- 
« ſelf,” ſaid the Count. 1 think I am 
« more certain that Loviſa loves another.” 
Loves another!“ repeated I with 
phrenſy “ But, no, it cannot be; Louiſa 
« js all innocence; ſhe never is from home, 
« ſhe ſees only ber father, brother, and | 

60 me.“ 

And one more, replied the Count ; 
«« a young peaſant, called Juſtin, as I be. 
2 I am aſſured he and Louiſa 
„have 
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cc have been lovers theſe three years, and 
« that Jeſſelin bas refuſed his conſent to 
ce the marriage only becauſe. Juſtin 1 1s poor, 
« If, however, he be beloved 
Unable any longer to liſten, my blood 
5 „ boiling in my weins, and jealouſy mad- 
„ dening in my eyes, I ſeized the Count 
ce by the arm, looked ſteadily at him, with 
«© wild diftraction, and demanded from 
« whom he had, his information My 
« countenance was ſo frantic, to which my 
e yoice was ſo correſpondent, chat. Wal. 
ce ſtein was alarmed. 
© In the name of Heaven! Lindorf 
« ſaid. he, taking me by the hand, be 
calm; dear Lindorf, recover yourſelf; | 
« may have been mifinformed or deceiv- 
«ed; I will inquire, however, and parti- 
« cularly; that L promiſe; ere long I will 
let you know from whom I received my 
©« tyformation, and whether it be or be not 
& exact. But, indeed, Lindort,” added 
„he, in a tone of the deepeſt attlidtion, 
& you rend my very heart; there is no- 
c thing L would not do, or ſuffer, to reſtore 
«you to yourſelf. ant! happineſs.“ 55 
I 1 ſaid I, in a low voice; 
& happineſs exiſts not without Louiſa.” 
„The friendſhip, however, of the 


& Ban. and his affeftiogand tender man- 
ner 
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« ner made me ſomewhat more compoſed. 
«.] fancied he. had, been ill informed; I 
« knew this Juſtin, and never had had the 
« leaſt ſuſpicion of him; he was a poor or- 
« phan, whole ſole advantage ſeemed to,be 
a good perſon hid under a dreſs ſo mean 
„that it was an atteſtation, of his extreme 
poverty. Educated by charity in the 
„ pariſh, he had been made ſhepherd to 
„the village. l had often heard ſpeak of 
* the activity, honeſty, zeal, and even 
„courage with which he did the duties of 
his place; the flocks all proſpered 
© under his care, and he knew how to cure 
« moſt of their diſeaſes; he could defend 
* them, likewiſe, and had, already, killed 
© ſeveral wolves which came to attack 
them. The country people vaunted of 
© his talents. He worked prettily in oſier, 
« and carved with his knife, for he had no 
Other tool; his voice was fine, and he 
played exceedingly well on the flageolet, 
* untaught, except by nature, and perhaps 
„love. I had often, while out a- ſhooting, 
 * ſtopped to liſten to bim; but never had 
eit entered my imagination that the poon 
*© ſhepherd, Juſtin, could be my rival. 
*Lomſa had appeared to me ſo very 
* much above him; though, indeed, to 


me, ſhe had d appeared above the wel 
world. 
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„ world. Yet, led now to reflect on theſe 
cc circumſtances, I could not help remem. 
ce bering their birth was equal, and a tri. 
« fling difference of wealth the only dif. 
* tinction. Juſtin, too, was a handſome 
c Jad, and I well recollected that, in my 
cc continual viſits at the farm, I had often 
© met Juſtin and his flock in the vicinity; 
but he was always with them, and never 
ic had 1 ſeen him at the farm; nay, I had 
cc often ſpoken of his ſongs and flageolet to 
« [Louiſa and her father, but they always 
had appeared not to pay the leaſt atten · 


ce tion. 
« Thus by turns, tortured and relieved, [ 


« knew not what to think; though a rival 
e like Juſtin was too humiliating not to 
«© make me endeavour to doubt. No ſoon. 
c er was alone than I called for Fritz, who, 
e intimate with his ſiſter, and very often at 


4 his father's, ought to know ſomething of 


« this affair, I interrogated him, very ſe- 
« rjonſly, concerning Juſtin, his intercourſe 
cc ith Louiſa, their pretended love for each 
et other, and the ſecrecy with which it had | 
ce been kept from me. 
« Atfirſt, le appeared greatly confuſed ; 

« but, after wards, denied every thing ; 
cc ſpoke of poor Juſtin with the utmoſt con- 


60 tempt, are me his ſiſter thought like 
« him, 
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« him, and would be exceedingly offended 


« at ſuch reports; and concluded by aſking 


« me from whom I could hear ſuch a falſe- 


« hood, I had the im prudence to name the 


„Count! 

«© My Lord, tec ” anſwered Fritz, 
« ſhaking his head, « knows very well what 
he is about; he takes care not to tell you 


« jt is he himſelf who loves Louiſa; and 


that this very morning but one muſt 
« not tell all one knows.“ | 
He pretended to be going to leave the 
« room; but I commanded him to ſtay, and, 
« after preſſing him repeatedly, he told me 
te that, ever fince the firſt day I had brought 
ce the Count to the farm, he had become 

e paſſionately in love with Louiſa ; that, 
« while | kept my chamber, not a ſingle 
« day had paſſed on which the Count had 


tc not come to the farm, and endeavoured 


eto ſeduce her by the moſt flattering and 


* advantageous offers; nay, that very morn- 
* 1ng, that he, Fritz, had caught him with 


her, and that the Count had tried to 
« bribe him to ſecrecy. ** Perhaps,” added 


« Fritz, I ſhould have faid nothing, be- 
c cauſe, to be ſure, I don't like to yex my 
Lord; but ſince I!ſee he wiſhes to ſcan- 
« dalize my lifter, by pretending to talk of 


her loving a beggar, like Juſtin, I can ns 


« a 
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« longer hold my tongue. To be ſure, I 
£ would wiſh to conſul my Lord thereup. 
on; for, though I know Louila is a very 
« virtuous body, and that; the loves my 
« Lord too much to love any body. elſe, 
« yet who can anſwer for theſe young girls? 
„My Lord the Count is fo rich and ſo 
f ng ;z and, beſides, ht is his own maſ- 
ct ter; he has neither father nor, mother, 
* and theſe are plaguy great temptations, 
«© Then, if he ſhould. go about to run off 
«© with her, for he loves her ſo deſperately 
that he would do any thing to ___ ” 
ce would it not be better for us to be beſo 
* hand with him? If my Lord 6-2 ag we 
6 will put her out of n a twink 
& ling ; for my part, I have always ſaid, 
44 and always ſhall ſay, I would rather my 
& Lord had her than any body elſe.” 
My agitation while Fritz was ſpeak- 
„ ing was exceſſive; I walked, or rather 
« ftrode, about my chamber, not knowing 
c what to think of the Count; my eſteem 
for him was ſo rooted that 1 could not 
t perſuade myſelf he might be. guilty of 
& ſuch perfidy. Were what J heard true, 
* his perſuaſive, his affecting, his powerful 
* eloquence, which ſeemed the effuſion of 
c the pureſt friendſhip, would have been no- 


66 thing x more than deceitful artifice to re- 
« move 
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move me from Louiſa, and ſnatch from 
me this object ꝙf my adoration. I could 
not ſupport the horrible idea; it appear- 
„ed wholly incompatible with the known 
6 character of the Count, and, ſteroly look- 
ing at Fritz, I commanded. him to leave 
my preſence, and no longer inſult my 
6 friend * inligboons cotally vageloraing 


« belief. 

I did more, I incended to g9 to Wal- 
ſc « ſtein, and undiſgyiſed y inform him of 
„hat J had heard ; certain that a fingle 
* word from him would preſently efface 
every remaining trait of ſuſpicion. I 
went; but I found my father with him, 
© who did not leave us the whole evening, 
« and before whom ſuch a converſation was 
«© impoſſible. Thejrs turned on the duties 
* of ſociety, morality, and, true honour. 
The Count ſaid many things, on theſe ſub- 
* jects, ſo ſtrong, with ſuch natural con- 
* viction, expreſſed himſelf wich fuch 4 
* noble energy of mind, and ſuch a purity 
« of heart, that I inwardly bluſhed for 
having a moment doubted of his virtue, 
and promiſed myſelf never to doubt more. 
* I reſolved, likewile, not to ſpeak to him 
* on the ſubject; for to ſuſpect a man like 
* him of ſuch an action, I was convinced, 


was equally fooliſh and diſgracetul, Be- 
4. te; 
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« fide, to have mentioned it I muſt, in ſome 
© meaſure, have made my foorman his ac- 
* cufer, which was too degrading ; I was, 
therefore, determined to be ſilent myſelf 
% and to make Fritz filent alſo, whom a 
« falſe zeal for my ſervice might have de- 
« ceived. | 

« But, while repelling from my memory 
6 all his accuſations againſt the Count, [ 
« ſtill was reſolved to profit by his aſſiſtance 
ein carrying off his ſiſter. I admired the 
«« principles of Walſtein without the power 
« of imitating them; or, rather, I wilfully 
e ſhut my eyes on the conſequences of the 
« at. I imagined my benefactions would 


& conſole the a ged Joffelin. Madman, that! 


« was l- as if zold could conſole a father for 
« the loſs of his child; and a child, too, 
4% like Louiſa, But I was incapable of rea- 
& ſon. Fatal and terrible effect of the pat- 
« fions, how much are they to be feared, 
&« fince they can lead a naturally upright and 
* virtuous heart thus dreadtully aſtray! 

«© Walſtein came the next morning to my 
*, chamber before I was up; he was drefled 
e and booted. © Lindorf,” ſaid he, © ! 
am going to the village to meet my ſer 
* jeant and examine my recruits. I do not 
« aſk you to go with me, becauſe I intend to 


call at the farm, I want to ſpeak wich 
ce Joſſelin. 
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« Joſſelin. After your ſcene of yeſterday, I 


ſuppoſe both you and Louiſa would be 


cc 3 — embarraſſed in the preſence of a 


« third perſon; and I inform you that I am 


going,“ added he, ſmiling, © in order 
« that, ſhould you once more eſcape from 


« yourſelf, you may not be once more ſur- 
« priſed.” After affectionately N my 
« hand, he left me. 


cc This viſit to the farm, of wha he 


« ſpoke ſo. openly, ought rather to have 


« removed than confirmed my fears. He 
« could not know what Fritz had been ſay- 


« ing to me; therefore, there could be no 
« inſidious myſtery ; and Ne I was very un- 
« eaſy; tormented by ſuſpicions of I know 


not what; ſuſpicions which, notwithſtand- 


« ing, I could not wholly ſubdue. 1 rang 
my bell, Fritz was not to be found, but 
one of my father's ſervants came in his 


« ſtead ; he was a native of the village, 
10 where he went every day, and I aſked. 


him, with all the indifference I could aſ- 
« ſume, whether the ſerjeant of Walſtein 
« was there, recruiting. He anſwered in 
« the affirmative, and, moreover, that one 
* of his own brothers was enliſted ; as, like- 
„ wiſe, was that Juſtin who the Count 
had pretended was the favoured lover of 
x Louiſa. oh My Lord the Count, ſaid 
| 1 (6 he, 
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ct he, ec 1g ſo good a nobleman, and ſo 
_- kind an officer, that all the young men 


« wiſh to ſerve under him.” 
&« 'This ſimple panegyric made me bluſh 


cc at my own doubts ; tranquil, EONS 


tt reſpecting the Count and this Juftin, 1 


& thought of nothing but carrying off 


« Louiſa, and living and dying for her, 
« This idea was for ever fermenting'in my 
& head and my heart; and, at twenty, when 
& devoured by'a paſſion fo unconquerable, 
& * youth is not apt at imagining reaſons 
& which ſhould counteract it, nor at fore- 
ce ſeeing difficulties; ſeconded by Fritz, 


* all things appeared poſſible, and I waited. 
en for him, with impatience, that we might 


« hold confultation together, Fritz, how- 


et ever, came not, and the Count returned. 
6 Wholly occupied by my own projects, 
« and held in reſtraint by is preſence, he 
« obſerved the difference of my manner, 
r and very unaffectedly told me ſo. I ſaw 
© he wiſhed to penetrate my thoughts, and, 
« unwilling to deccive him more than ne- 
te ceflary, I ſpoke as little as poſſible, yet, 
enough to er bim underſtand I per ſiſted. 
ein the deſign I had mentioned the even- 


cc ing before; 


After dinner, he left me, as be ſaid, to 


8 to his apaitment and Write ſome ler- 
1 ters; 


en K — —_— —_— — 4 
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® ters; and; after they were finiſhed, we 
« were to ride out together. Anxious! to 
« take advantage vf the moment, the only 


«© one, perhaps, I ſhould have to myfelf, I 


« would have inſtantly flown to Louiſa to 
« have obtained” her ſo much deſired con- 
« ſent to go off with me; bur I might-find 


ce her father with her, and my going would 


« have been fruitleſs. A letter, therefore, 
« which I could privately convey to her, 
«would remove this inconvenience, and 1 
« immediately ſar down to write. The 
« Jiforder of my mind was viſiblè 1 in every 
te line. My propoſitions of flight \ were re- 
« newed ; eternal love was vowed; pro- 
© miles of compliance to all her withes re- 
te peated and ſworn to with all the exag- 
« gerations of paſſion. I requeſted an an- 
60 ſwer, and referred her to her brother for 
our mutual ar angement. TIE 


«© [had folded up' my letter, and was got 


« to the door, when Fritz, v hom I bad not 
«ſen all day, entered my chamber, haſtily. 


« Y ot, yeſterday, Sit,“ ſaid he, treated 
me an as impoſtor. Where do you ſup- 


poſe my Lord the” Count this moment 
« 18 $93 ine 4 ie. 4 

« My blood inſtantly ran cold 
„his own chamber,“ anſwered = ' Why, 
6 * that queſtion” + | 


60 «© Nor 


In 


f 
i 
+, 
} 
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„Not in his own chamber, but in my 
4e ſiſter's, where I juſt have ſeen him with 
© my own eyes.“ 
„Take care what you ſay—— —Walſtcin! 
«© —Impoſlible !“ 
„ You may convince yourſelf, Sir; only. 
go, and you vill find him, either there or 
« 1n the garden, waiting for Louiſa, for the 
« was not at home, nor my father either. 
*The Count ſent a boy to ſeek Louiſa, 
« inſtantly ; I heard him, he did not fee 
« me, and came, immediately, to tel] you, 
« — that you may be convinced 1 am no 
44 Jvar 22 
0 As Fritz proceeded my rage increaſed, 
« till it was ſoon ungovernabſe. To be 
« :mpoſed upon with fo much perfidy and 
«© bafenefs!. And by whom? By the man 
J venerated, the man in the world I mot 
« reſpected, and the friend to whom I had 
« 3 the ſecrets of my ſoul {—l ſent 
« Fritz away, and, almoſt mechanically, 
4 ſeized my piſtols, loaded them with ball 
« without perceiving they were loaded be- 
4 fore, 5 putting them in my pocket, 
went out with a fury that approached 
« madneſs, and was preſently within fight 
« of the farm. 
It was neceſſary to paſs by the far end 


1 of the garden, where, the hedge being 
16 low, 
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« low, I ſaw the Count, impatiently walk- 
« ing, and inceſſantly looking towards the 

garden door, which was oppoſite to where 
I ſtopped. Before I had time to deter- 
« mine how it was proper for me to act, 
« the garden door opened, and Louiſa, the 
ec timid, the modeſt Louiſa, from whom I 
« never could obtain the ſmalleſt favour, 
« ran, with open arms, to the Count, who 
« opened his to receive her, kiſſed his 
« hands, prefled them between hers, and 
« on him fixed her fine eyes, ſparkling with. 
love and pleaſure. 

« | ſcarcely know how I recovered, for 
e felt as if I had received the ſtroke of 
« death. A cold, a mortal cold, froze up 
«my blood; my ſtrength abandoned me, 
«and I was obliged to ſupport myſelf by 
« leaning againſt a tree. Rage preſently 
* again brought me to life; again my eyes 
«were caſt towards the fatal garden; the 
„ lovers, for I no longer doubted they were 
„ ſo, were expreſſing themſelves with all 
«the warmth of ſenſibility ; ; the counte- 
e nance of Walſtein ſhone, as it were, with 
« bliſs, and never had I beheld it fo illu- 
* mined. I could not hear their diſcourſe, 
® but, by their geſtures, it ſeemed as if he 
p ardent] y eatreated ſomething which Louiſa 

Vol. I. K s feebly 
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« feebly refuſed. Ar laſt, the Count took 
c Out a purſe, which appeared tull of gold, 

« preſented. It, which, after another mo. 
% ment's heſitation, Louiſa received with a 
half confuſed half tender air. 

6 The Count kiſſed her, and both toge. 
ether re-entered the houſe, juſt at the very 
« moment I was going to leap the hedge, 
« and perhaps immolate two victims to 
„ revenge. I was no longer maſter of my 
actions, and ſhould certainly have taken 
« away my own life, if I had not imme- 
« diately ſeen the Count leave the farm, 
« with all the tranquillity of innocence and 
e virtue, which | interpreted into the tri- 
e umph of ſucceſsful love. 
HDefend thyſelt,“ ſaid I, © traitor,” run- 
© ning up to him with my piſtols ; ; preſent- 
<« ing bim the handle of one and the muzzle 
< of the other to his heart; ** Deprive me 
of the life which thou haſt rendered mi- 
*« ſerable, or let me rid the world of a per- 
« fidious monſter !” 

He would have laid hold of my arm, 
« and have ſpoken to me. * I will hear 
„ nothing,” ſaid I,“ defend yourſelf! ] am 
capable of any miſchief !' * 

„So laying, I clapped the mouth of my 


LL Piſtol to my own forehead. Happy, 
D „ moſt 
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« moſt happy, had'I been had I drawn the 
trigger! But the Count prevented me, 
« and, taking the piſtol You are deter- 
60 mined, ſaid he; then, drawing back a 
« few. paces, fired it in the air. Mine was 
« diſcharged at the ſame moment; but 
« mine. (for ever curſed, be that moment 1) 
took a fatal, an abhorred direction. 1 
« ſaw my friend ſtagger, and fall, bathed in 
his own blood, and ſaying, ** Alas! poor 
“ Lindorf! when. you ſhall know—Abk! how 
much more will you beto be pitied than 1!” 
„All my rage inſtantly vaniſhed. I 

« caſt the murderous piſtol from me; 
and, running up to my friend, endea- 
0 voured, with my handkerchief, to ſtop 
« the blood that bubbled from the wound. 
« One ball had truck him on the face, and, 
© he ſaid, he thought he felt a wound in 
« the knee, but was convinced that neither 
*of them was mortal. I dragged him to 
c the tree, and placed him againſt it, where 
« | gave him all the ſuccour in my power; 
« for I was fo totally beſide myſelf that I. 
« had even forgot the farm, which was not 
« forty paces diſtant, I remembered not 
©{o much as the cauſe of this miſerable 
« affair; at that moment of horror the 
„danger of Walſtein was all I remember- 
*ed: I kneeled behind him ; he leaned 
K 2 i againſt 
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© againſt my breaſt, and, notwithſtanding 
the univerſal tremor of my limbs, 1 
<bound up bis wound with our two hand- 


& kerchiefs. 
e No ſooner had 1 finished, chan recol- 


— 


4 5 I6&tion ſuddenly returned. Oh God,“ 
c ſaid I, „ Wretch ! accurſed wretch that 
«TI am! it is I who: have committed this 
« dreadful, this murderous act.“ My groans 
could not find utterance. Thid my face 


re in the duſt, and added nothing but! inar- 

« ticulate cries and exclamations. 

Lindorf,“ ſaid the poor wounded Wal. 
« ftein, < Dear Lindorf, be calm, liſten to 


< me. There is one way, ſtill, of repair- 


e ing your wrongs, of preſerving, nay, 
even, of augmenting my friendſhip. 
« Yes, dearer ſhall you be to me than ever, 
« if you will pledge your honour to per- 
« form'what I am going to requeſt.” 
. had no doubt but it was to renounce 
Louiſa; but the atrocious crime I had 
* committed had wrought; ſo inſtant a re- 
ce yolution in my feelings that I did not 
cc heſitate a moment to promiſe, by the 
ce moſt ſacred oaths, to perform all he 
« ſhould require. 
„Well, then,“ ſaid the moſt generous 
cok: men, I require, abſolutely, without 
4 “ © reſerve, 
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« reſerve, that this affair, for ever, femain 
« a ſecret between you and me; happily, 
«no one has ſeen us; let me tell the ſtory 
«my own way; and, beware, Lindorf,. 
« how thou contradicteſt me. Thou haft 
« {worn, and, I repeat, on this condition, 
only, can I-pardon and love thee füll. A 
« ſole word will for ever deprive. thee of 
« my friendſhip .““? 

I would have ſpoken; baut :fabs _— : 

« groans prevented me. I could only take 
« his hand and preſs it to my heart, which - 
ce was rent by the molt cruel remorſe. In 
ce deſpite of all my cares the wound cott- 
be — * bleed; Walſtein, with my aid, 
«© endeavoured to riſe, but he foon perceiv- 
«ed the wound in his Knee was much 
« worſe than he had ſuppoſed. ' One of 
« the balls had taken a different direction, 
and, we feared, the knee-pan was wound- 
ed, for he could not bear the leaſt weight 
don it, but again ſunk down on the 
ground. 

e deteſted, I curſed, I: pray pods I al- 
* moſt ſhrieked with- agony, I proſtrated 
* myſelf at the feet of my friend, while he 
” 3 to . me every conlolt.- 
tion. | 


K . | Ak 
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At laſt ſaid he, Go to the farm, ? 
«and endeavour. to get aſſiſtance; you 
e willthere: find a proof that I was not, az Ml 

e you have ſuppoſed, the baſcſt of men. 
Go, but remember your oath; if you 
be break it, I never will fee you more.” 

„ could not reply, but ran to the 

« farm, and, as TI precipitately entered, 

| immediately beheld an explanation of 

k te the conduct of Walſtein, and irrefragable 

4 reaſons for holding my own in ſtill more 

« utter, more damnable abhorrence! O 

, pardon— Mine was the guilt of fiends! 

„ The ſhepherd, Juſtin, new clothed, was 

c feared befide Louiſa, holding one of her 

cc hands between his, while ſhe was leaning 

on his ſhoulder, and looking up at him 

cc with every ſpeaking ſenſation that ten- 

.« derneſs and happineſs could inſpire. The 

etc old man, Joſſelin, ſat oppoſite to them, 

ec contemplating a ſcene fo affect ing to the 

© heart, and holding the purſe the Count 

© had given Louiſa, and which I had ſup- 

* poſed the price of her diſhonour. On 

te the table was another, equally large. 

« Every. circumſtance was a dagger to my 

c heart, ang, inſenſate as J had been, de- 

« yourcd by paſſion, I can ſolemnly g. 

e & that 
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« that remorſe, bitter, inexpreſſihle, and al- 
« moſt intolerable, was the only feeling of 
« which 1 was conſcious, or capable. 

« Oh! my friends,” faid 1, as I entered ; 
« come with me, fly to ſuccour the Count; 
« he is here, juſt by, wounded ; come, in- 
« ftantly,” My ſudden appearance, my 
e paleneſs, the blood on my clothes, and 
« the intelligence I brought, were each a 
« ſubject of terror. Good God!“ ex- 
« claimed Louiſa and Juſtin, “ our dear 
te henefactor wounded !” 7 
„ led them to the place where I had 
« left the Count. Pain, and the loſs of 
*hlood, had ſo enfeebled him that he was 
« almoſt inſenſible. Louiſa ran for water, 
« and vinegar, - He came a little to him- 
« ſelf, and, with difficulty, related that a 
« piſtol, with which he had been amuſing 
« himſelf, having burſt as he fired it, had 
c occaſioned all this diſaſter, and that my 
« coming by was the effect of chance. 

« It was neceſſary to bear him to the 
« Chateau, and Juſtin flew to the farm, 
© and brought back a kind of hurdle, and 
* a mattreſs, on which he was laid. Juſtin, 
in the prime of youth, and animated by 
* gratitude, not, like me, weighed down 
by guilt, was moſt uſeful and active. 

. „L ouiſa 


— _ 
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«T outſa and her aged father gave ns all 
«the aſſiſtance in their power, and we 
« began our march. It was long, and 
© molt painful; and, as we proceeded, ſe. 
< yeral things that Tuſtin and Louiſa ſaid 
© to each other gave me to underſtand 
ec they had long been lovers, and that the 
Count, that very day, had removed every 
« obſtacle to their union, by giving Juſtin 
«a, conſiderable farm, at his eftate of Wal- 
<-ſtein, under the ſole condition that they 
* ſhould marry, immediately depart, and 
that Joſſelin ſhould go with them. 
Criminal, indeed, moſt criminal, did 
this relation make me; but my paſſion 
« for Louiſa was fo perfectly cured by this 
* dreadful event, that I heard, even with 
* a kind of horrid pleaſure, he was to be 
gone, and that I ſhould ſee her no more! 
We arrived, at length, at the Chateau; 
* and the hurdle being placed in the hall, 
* and ſervants called to aſſiſt, my firſt care 
& was to take a horſe, and ride, with all 
© poflible ſpeed, to the next town in ſearch: 
* of ſurgeons, It was more than three 
« leagues diſtant, I made, however, ſo 
© much haſte that I returned with them 
& by duſk. I found every perſon in the 


6e moll fearful conſternation. The manner' 
| SY 6 in 
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cc jn which my father received me, tender- 
«ly embracing me, melting in tears, and 

© praiſing my zeal, proved that he was to- 


«tally ignorant of the part I had had in 


this dreadful: affair. His deſpair was 
©ſuch that, had he known it, he certainly 
« could not have ſurvived ſuch renfold ' 
© addition: of miſery. The recolle&ion 
of this, more than my oath, kept me 
* filent; but I may truly ſay the filence 
* was a burthen to my heart, and that 
* nothing could ſo effectually have given 
eit eaſe as to have proclaimed my guilt, . 
K and thus have rendered me as deteſtable - 
*to the whole world as I was to myſelt. 
The ſurgeon, after the operation of 
© extracting the balls, and probing; the 
«* wounds of Walſtein, declared they were 
«© not mortal, but that, it was to be feared, 
he would loſe one eye; and the uſe of his 


leg; and they even ſpoke of amputation. - 


„The Count; who ſomewhat doubted. of 
c their ſkill,” reſolutely oppoſed this, and 


fuſtained, with fortitude almoſt incredi- 


© ble, the dreſſing of the wounds, and the 


H afflicting intelligence they had commu- 
nicated. I could not fupport being pre- 


e ſent; but, When the furgeons had done, 
„IJagain catered his Ay and ſolemn- 
8 K. | 2 wo 
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«ly ſwore never to quit it but in company 
2 Ok Walſtein. I know not how it hap- 
% pened that my. exceſſive grief did not 
2 betray our ſecret. It was, indeed, moſt 
« profound. My tears flowed continually; 
e while the ſuffering victim of my hateful 
© crime unc eaſingly endeavoured to calm 
and comfort me. He ſaid, and proteſt. 
ec ed, that he looked on the event as fortu- 
ec nate; that his inclination and abili- 
lies had always rather led him to ſtudy 
« than to a military life; that, he had de- 
« yoted himſelf to the latter in obedience 
* to his father and his king ; and that be 
* ſhould be exceedingly glad of ſo fair a 
** pretext to forſake it, and yield to his love 
« of literature and political and legiſlative 
c reſearches. ** Beſide,” added he, you 
te are now. cured of your paſſion ; the re. 
ce medy, it is true, has been ſomewhat 
.« violent, but it has had its effect, and I 
e moſt unfeignedly return Heaven thanks 
e for all that has paſſed.” “. 
Les, it 3 had its effects; but I 
te ſhould ill deſerve the ſublime friendſhip 
« of Walſtein if I did not lament and 
« execrate them everlaſtingly. I was cur- 
«ed of my love; for, three weeks after 
e this misfortune had happened, I heard, 


12 without the leaſt emotion, unleſs it were 
«© al 


> 
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« an emotion of j joy, from the mouth of 
« Juſtin, who came every day to inquire 
concerning the health of his benenefac- 
c tor, that he had married Louiſa, and 
« that they were ready to depart for their 
« pew habitation. 

« The Count now entered circumſtan- 
« tially on that ſubject: delicacy had, hi- 
« therto, kept him ſilent ; but, ſolicited by 
« me, he informed me that The Morrow 
«after the viſit we had together paid at 
e the farm, alarmed by the violence of my 
„ paſſion, he moſt ſeriouſly - reflected on 
«the means of avoiding effects ſo fatal; 
* chat his ſerjeant brought him a young 
« man whom he had juſt enliſted ; this was 
« the poor Juſtin, his handſome perſon, 
ce intelligent countenance, and profound 
« mejancholy, gained the attention of the 
« Count, and he queſtioned him concern- 
e jng what induced him to enliſt. The 
« fincere and ſimple Juſtin did not endea- 
« your to diſguiſe his motives. - Paſſionate- 
«ly enamoured of Louiſa, her lover for 
« ſeveral years, but without the leaſt ray 
© of hope, rejected by Joſſelin, menaced 
« by Fritz, he wiſhed only to die; burke 
« withed to die like a brave fellow, com- 
* bating the enemies of his King.—l 
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cc ſhould die all the ſame,” ſaid he, © with 
grief at ſeeing Louiſa the wife of ano- 
be ther; and this misfortune muſt be mine, 
« for her father has ſworn I ſhall never be 
te her huſband,” “ 
The Count aſked him if he were be- 

ce loved by Louiſa. To be ſure, I cer- 
© tainly am,” anſwered he; * if 1 were not, 
J might not, perhaps, have been true to 
« her for ſo long a time. But, poor dear 
«& Louiſa! I yeſterday faw her never to ſec 
© her again, and we both wept fo much 
* at parting that we thought we ſhould have 
died with grief.” 

&« recollect, dear Lindorf,” ſaid the 
„ Count, « that when you firſt took me 
& to ſee Louiſa her melancholy ſtruck us 
« both” 

„But, I hope,“ co el Juſtin! er that, 
ce when I am gone, Louiſa will be leſs un- 
© happy; her father, and her brother in 
* particular, ill treat her every day on my 
& account ; and that is the reaſon why I am 
« determined to become a ſoldier. 1 wiſh, 
e indeed indeed I do, ſhe may forget me; 
ee but her I ſhall never forget; no never 
“never to my dying day.“ 

„ Walſtein was extremely affected by 


* the ſincerity, honeſt i intentions, and pal- 
; 5 ſion 
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ee fon of Juſtin; and inſtantly conceived 
ee the project of rendering two lovers hap- 
„ py, and reſcuing me from the worſt of 
„ dangers. He mentioned nothing of his 
© intentions to Juſtin, being firſt deſirous 
© to ſpeak to Louiſa and know if he had 
* told him the exact truth. He went twice 
*to the farm before he could find her 
* alone, but watched his opportunity ſo 
* well that at laſt he ſpoke to her in pri- 
„vate. He had little difficulty in bring 9 
* 1ng her to confeſs her love for Juſtin; her | 
heart was full of nothing elſe; and ſhe 
* had done nothing but weep ſince he had 

_ *enliſted. She was defirous of recom- 
„ mending him to the Count; and, there- 
fore, glad of finding him alone, ſhe told 


him their love fur each other had com- ; 
© menced long before the death of her mo- , 
& ther; that ever fince ſhe had each day | 


gone to meet him at the paſturage, and N 
* Tuſtin had taught himſelf to play on the ; 
„ flageolet, purpoſely that he might not 
© only give her the ſignal to come and join 
him, but accompany her likewiſe when 
« theſung. To gain her favour, alſo, he had 
© learned to make baſket-work, ſpinning- 
* wheels, bobbins, to twine the oſier, and to 
* carve in wood. Louiſa ſhewed the Count 

_ ” «<< twO 
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e two little groups of his ſculpture exceed- 
ce ingly well carved, the one repreſenting 
„ Louiſa, and the other Juſtin himſelf 
« ſeated at her feet; both the figures were 
© {ufhiciently like to be known. In ano- 
„ ther carving, ſtill better executed, the 
young ſhepherd was combating a large 
e wolf; for it was for the ſake of Louiſa, 
« alſo, that he had firſt given proofs of 
his courage, by killing the wolf which 
© was bearing off one of the ſheep of Joſ- 
6 ſelin, 
e How might the tender and grateful 
« Louiſa refuſe yielding her heart to him 
„ who ſo well had merited the gift!“ Yes, 
cc my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, to the Count, with 
«all the enthuſiaſm of lenſibility, “ love 
e him with my whole ſoul, and ſhall for 
c ever love him, though I never ſhould ſee 
him more.—One hope, alas, we had, one 


c ſole hope. I often ſaid to Juſtin, when 


ce he bewailed his poverty, © Be comforted, 
« dear Juſtin, only wait till our young 
ce maſter returns, he will ſpeak for us to 
ce his father, and, I am well perluaded, will 
« have us married. Our young maſter is 
ce returned, but 0 
„ Louiſa ſtopped—*® Finiſh what you 
54 had to lay,” laid the Count.—“ I very 
well 
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ce well perceive,” ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, and 

looking down, „I was wrong; and [1 
« ſhould even be very ſorry, at preſent, if 
che knew I loved Juſtin; for my brother 
& has aſſured me he would kill him, im- 
« mediately. When Juſtin is out of his 
« reach, I then will tell him, the firſt time 


te] ſee bim; and, if he wiſhes to kill one 


« of us, let it be me.” 

__« Walſtein comforted Louiſa, promiſed 
her ſhe ſhould ſoon be happy, that Juſtin 
<£ belonged to him, at preſent ; he might 
* diſpole of him, and he would make him 
 * whe "ada of Louiſa, Scarcely could 
* ſhe believe what ſhe heard, and the very 
hope appeared but like a dream. Wal- 


* ſtein, however, aſſured her it ſhould be 
« realized, immediately, for that he had 


I ſpoken to Juſtin, and that he would di- 
«* rectly ſpeak to Joſſelin. 
„It was that very day, dear Lindorf, » 


© continued the Count, * when, after 


having arranged every thing with the 
« young ſhepherd, after having enjoyed 
* the pureſt of pleaſures, and ſpoken to 

Joffelin concerning the marriage of his 
* children, that I found you kneeling to 
« Louiſa, The poor girl, conſcious of 


l bad been doing, and who was 
« waiting 
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cc waiting for me with all the impatience 
of love, was exceedingly aſhamed of 
ce being ſurpriſed with you in that manner, 
ce J confeſs, I, alſo, was diſconcerted, inſo- 
* much that I ſcarcely could conceal my 
< feelings; which, perhaps, firſt gave riſe 
* 1 your ſuſpicions. I myſelf was not free 
c from them; I was fearful leſt Louiſa had 
« deceived both Juſtin and me; leſt you 
ce and the underſtood each other; and, 
© anxious to know the truth, queſtioned 
ce you, Your anſwer was bat half ſatisfac- 
ce tory ; it, however, convinced me of the 
ce great danger you were in, and that, at all 
tc events, it was neceſſary to tear from you 
te the object of that paſfion to which you 
c were ready to ſacrifice every moral 
* duty. You may remember, Lindort, 
« J, in part, informed you of the love of 
« Juſtin for Louiſa; imagining that, per- 
© haps, your paſſion would decreaſe if you 
ce knew the love of Louiſa was divided. 
« Had you received this intelligence with 
© more moderation, I then ſhould have 
<« told you all; but your phrenſy was too 
ce e ene Reaſon had loſt every hold over 
our mind, and your actions had ſome- 
cc 4 ro convulſive about them that made 


& me ſhudder, I faw this was not the pro- 
- | 60 per 
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per opportunity to proceed further. I 
« had ſaid tog much, and all J had to do 
« was to ſmother the fire I had kindled. ' 
6, therefore, endeavoured to calm your 
6 mind, bring you to yourſelf, and pro- 
6c miſed to make farther inquiries; hoping, 
thereby, to gain time for Louiſa and 

« Juſtin to depart, and thus prevent your 
« raſh project of marriage or elopement. 


& In order to haſten the wedding, 1 went 


the next morning to Joffelin ; after hav- 
„ing told you where I was going, pur- 


* noſely that you might not come and in- 
« terrupt our converſation. F was: alone 


« with Louiſa only for a moment, but this 
« was enough to convince me of the wrong 
« had done her, by ſuſpecting any con- 
„ certed treachery between her and you. 


© The idea had tormented her all night, 


and her inquietude, grief, and 1 ingenuous 
„ anſwers removed every remaining doubt. 


* She left the room as her father en- 


« tered. I ſpoke firſt of my recruits ;' 
« and, taking out the lift, read over their 
* names. When I came to that of Juſtin,. 


* I faw the old man was highly pleaſed. 
*& Ah!” faid he, “ is that knave en- 


6 liſted ? Heaven "a praiſed ! We ſhall 


* now be rid. of him.“ 
8 Knave 2 
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% Knave! what knave, Joſſelin?“ ſaid 
J. „ will have no knaves in my regi- 
* ment; and J will give him his diſcharge,” - 
Oh! do not do ſo, by any means, my 

* Lord,” replied Joſſelin. To be ſure, l 
_ © ought to ſpeak with more reſpect before 
* you, and not have called him a knave, 
for there is not an: honeſter lad in the 
whole village, nor is the King himſelf a 
< braver fellow. He will make nothing of 
* killing you a wolf, you may ſuppole then 
* what he would do with a man; and you 
** cannot have a better ſoldier ; but, to tell 
* you the truth,“ added he, lowering his 
* voice, “ he has taken it into his head to 
* fall in love with our Louiſa, and the poor 
L little fool, with conſent or without con- 
* ſent, would fain marry him; a fellow 
_ <. without a ſhilling, educated by charity; 
< but, no, I would rather follow her to the 
grave. God be praiſed ! He muſt, now, 
© ſoon leave the country, and 1 hope we 
cc ſhall never hear of him more. And, 
« yer, it 1s a pity too; for he took great 
_ © care of all our flocks, he ſaved me a fine 
«© {heep; and the lad wants neither courage 
nor ingenuity If it was not for that 


e devilith love.” 15 5 
And do you not wiſh to marry Louiſa, 
t 5 | « tg 
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to conſole her for the abſence: of ow 
«tin? 

* Ah! would to bieazen ſhe was mar- 
e ried ! Girls are nothing but torment. I 
no ſooner find myſelf relieved; on one 
« hand, than I am attacked, on the other. 
« Our young Baron 1s always haunting, 
now, about the houſe: ſo long as ſhe had 
sher Juſtin ſhe was well guarded. I did 
„not ſtand on ceremony with him; but, 
tat preſent, I do not know what may 
happen; for I cannot forbid my young 
© maſter my houſe as I did Juſtin; and, 
ei then, one cannot always be at home. I 
„ ſhould be happy if I cauld but ſee her 
© once well ſettled, but there is not the 
« leaſt appearance of it. . The people of 
« our village are all poor, and Louiſa is 
« not rich.“ 

Well, Joſſelin, if you ao I my- 
« ſelf will 1 marry. her to one of my tarmers ; 
« an honeſt young, man and above want. 
He poſſeſſes a good graſs farm, on my 
«eſtate at Walſteinz tome days journey 
« from this place; larger, I believe, than 
« this of yours; and, as 1 eſteem him very 
„ much, I will give him a purſe of fifty 
5 ducats, on the wedding day, and a 


much to your e to * the ex- 
_ © pence 
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* pence of the nuptials, and begin houſe. 


E keeping. If you think this a Proper 
match, ſay fo, and it is a bargain,” - 


3 Joſfelin, all amazement, would have 


« fallen proſtrate. A proper match ! my 
Lord,“ {aid he; “ I cannot forbear weep- 
ing with Joy and gratitude, All my fear 
is Jeſt he ſhould not fancy Louiſa ; and if 
* he.ſhould hear of her love for Juſtin”— 
Fear nothing, he will not be jealous. 
44 Juſtin is his friend, and the more Louiſa 
«ſhall love her buſband the happier will 

&. Juſtin be, L | 

++ The good old Joſſelin opened his 
« eyes, ſtaring, as it were, after the mean- 
« ing of what I had ſaid. An explana- 
tion, therefore, was neceſſary; and this 
«threw him into ſtill greater aſtoniſhment. 
But he the more joyfully confirmed his 
* conſent, becauſe his daughter, by this 
means, would be happy. 
« The only thing TI ftipulated for was 


ce that they ſhould immediately depart for 
my farm; and to this there was no ob- 


« jection, Joſſelin propoſed even to re- 


* move himſelf, and live with his children. 
« | defired.him to inform. Louiſa of what 
ec had paſſed, and left him to go down to 


ee the _ I there gave Juſtin his diſ- 


charge, 
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« charge, ſigned the gift of the farm, and 
« left — the purſe of fifty ducats which T . 
had promiſed. After this I returned to 
„you. Your air and manner, ſometimes: 
« abſent, ſometimes agitated, ſentences 
« half pronounced, and the diſappearance 
of Fritz, who had been away from the 
« caſtle all night and all day; theſe, col- 
4 ectively, made me fear you had con- 
« certed ſome project; the execution of 
e which might, perhaps, be more Prompt 
« than I ſuſpected. 4 

] reſolved, therefore, to ballen the 
« marriage, and the departure of the 
« young people, as much as poſſible ; and, 
*« for this purpoſe, I again returned to the 
„farm. This was the only injunction I 
© had to lay on them, for the benefits al- 
« ready conferred, and the purſe I in- 
6 tended to preſent to Louiſa. 

What followed, dear Lindorf, I need 
© not relate. You know how much you 
© were deceived by appearances. Louiſa 
had been, all the day, at the village with 
4a relation, in order, moſt likely, to avoid 
© another viſit from you. Her father, im- 
“patient to inform her of her happineſs, 
“had gone in ſearch of her. They had 


met the happy Juſtin, who came along 
” with 
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c 


wich them; he had ſhewn them all his 
treaſure. A boy, whom [I had ſent in 
ſearch of Louiſe: told her 1 was waiting 


for her; ſhe, unable to repreſs the firit 


emotions of her joy, ran, out of breath, 
ro teſtify her gratitude in the man- 
ner by which you were: o cruelly de- 
ceived. | 

« Yes, Lindorf, I can imagine myſelf in 
your place, during this terrible moment; 
can ſuppoſe all the dreadful ideas and 
ſenſations by which you were aſſaulted. 
Surely, you cannot doubt, then, that I 


« can forgive you. A little more openneſs 


on my part, a little leſs paſſion on yours, 
and this misfortune had never bappen- 


« ed; and, let me add, it will be no real 


cc 


misfortune to me ſo long as you ſhall re. 


ce main unſuſpected of being in wy man- 

& ner an acceſſary.“ 

This recital was made at various times, 
ce as his ſtrength permitted, and continual- 


cc 
cc 
ce 


ce 
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cc 


ly excited in my boſom the moſt painful 
remorſe, I liſtened, and, in my turn, 
informed the Count how entirely that 


vile fellow Fritz had deceived me. 1 
never ſaw him ſince the fatal day on 
which he diſappeared from the chateau, 


ce and I learned trom his father. he. had 


cc < liſted 
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e liſted for a ſoldier; ſince when I have 
« never heard of him more. | 
The day after theſe fearful events, my 
« father thought it his duty to go himſelf 
«to Berlin and inform the King; and, 


« leaving Walſtein to my care, he under- 


« took this melancholy journey. The King 


« was molt ſenſibly affected when he was 


« told, and immediately ſent his own ſur- 


« geons to Ronebourg, informing my fa- 


10 ther he would come himſelf as ſoon as 


« Walſtein ſhould be out of danger. The 


« ſurgeons of Berlin confirmed all the 
others had ſaid; except that they hoped 
«the wound of the knee would be leſs pre- 
« judicial than had been ſuppoſed, and that 
«the Count might preſerve his leg, though 
he certainly would be ſomewhat lame. 
I had a bed brought into his chamber, 

„never leaving him a moment day or 


* night, and inceſſantly endeavouring, by 
© attention and care, to prove how deeply 
] repented ; and Walſtein ſeemed as ſen- 


_ © fible of, and as grateful for, theſe my 
e attentions as if I had not been the perſon 
© who occaſioned him to ſtand in need of 


«them. Jo amuſe and divert his mind I 


„read to him, as ſoon as the ſurgeons 


would permit me. Till then, my youth, 
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& vivacity, want of thought, and the fatal 


<< paſſion 1 had conceived for Louiſa, had 


er prevented my application to ſtudy. 1 
ec now learned the charms of this kind of 


c occupation, which communicates know- 


© ledge, amends the heart, and ornaments 


« the mind. I could eafily perceive that, 
© in his choice of books, his purpoſe was 
cc rather my inſtruction, and a with to give 
e me a taſte for reading, than his own 


ec amuſement; When I had ended, he 


& made the moſt juſt and profound reflec- 


< tions on what had been read; which, to 
% me, were ſo many rays of light. When- 
< ever the ſubject happened to be the 


duties of a foldier, he deſcribed them 
« with energy, proved how they were com- 


< patible with morality and true honour, 
&<-and how far courage might be allied to 
& humanity and ſenfibility, — 
Excellent Walſtein ! If, at preſent, I 


te have any virtues, to thee am I indebted 
cc for them. Thou haſt made me ſuch as 


< am, and the two months I lived in thy 


« chamber, after a crime for which any 
« other man would have held me in ever- 
& laſting abhorrence, and have been ap- 


* peafed only by my blood, by thy be- 


* nevolence and wiſdom 1 gained more 
* knowledge, 
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« knowledge, and was better taught the 
duties of man, than by all wy preceding 
education.“ 

Me have forborne to interrupt a narra- 
tive ſo intereſting by any remarks on what 
the feelings of Caroline were; and our rea- 
ſon for this forbearance was, that every 
reader might judge from his own heart, and 


imagine the paſſages at which the manu- 


ſcript was laid down or taken up; or where 
it dropt from the hands of the -wife of 


Walſtein ; thoſe at which her heart palpi- 


tated more or leſs, or where ſome ſtrong 
exclamation was involuntarily uttered, Ir 


is very certain, however, that ſhe did not 


read thus far without interruption; and, 
moreover, that, at this particular place, an 
emotion, prompt and inſtinctive, made her 
ſnatch up the box. She only half opened 
it, and ſhut it again, with a kind of reſpect- 
ful fear, as if it had been profaned by her 
looks : after which, laying it cloſe to her 
elbow, ſhe again took up the manuſcript. 
A month after the accident, the King, 
“learning that his favourite could rife, 
came to Ronebourg, with few attend- 
*ants, Walſtetn, then, preſented me, 
* for the firſt time; and the King gave 
me affurances of his good will and fu- 
. © 7 ce tyre 
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e ture protection. Alas] what was my 
« confuſion, what my ſhame, when I heard 


c him praiſing me for the proofs of friend. 


de {hip J had given, on this melancholy oc. 
e caſion, and the uninterrupted attention! 


had paid the Count! Had it not been for 


my father's. preſence and the recollection 
ce of the pangs he muſt have fuffered, I 
« really believe, I ſhould have fallen at his 
cc feet, have confeſſed how little 1 deſerved 
& his eulogiums, and have owned the 
tc whole enormity of my guilt. 


The King, after remaining a few mo- 


© ments in the chamber, deſired to be left 
« alone with the Count. They were to- 
ce oether for ſome time. At laſt, my father 


« was called in; and, preſently afterwards, 


« ], allo. As 1 'eritered, I found my father 


WEL kneeling to the King, and Kkiſſing his 


& hand. Come hither, my ſon,” ſaid he; 
come, and kneel, with me, to thank the 
ce beſt of Monarchs, and the moſt generous 
© of friends. The Count has reſigned 
his commiſſion in the guards, and, at his 
« entreaty, his Majeſty has graciouſiy be- 
ce ſtowed it on you. Lindort I my fon! if 
e jt be. poſſible, merit this diſtinction, by 
«equalling your predeceffor !” 


„TO Walkein 1 would have kneeled, in 
7 | . ws his 
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« his boſom would have hid my confuſion, 
« if I might; and ſo ſtrongly was | affected, 
« thar my father, thinking me half diſtract- 


« ed with my joy, was obliged to recall my 
« attention to the King, who raiſed me with 
« affability, and, like my father, exhorted 


« me to imitate he Count. 


e Tmitate him!” faid I , approaching him, 


« and ſeizing his hand, which he held out 


« to me. ** Is it poſſible for man to acquire 


« yirtue ſo ſublime? Can I, wretch!l“ 

« Walſtein looked at me, and, immedi- 
i ately, put his hand on my mouth. 

« Oh, Caroline! ſuch is the man to 


« whom you are united; ſuch is he to 
hom, no doubt, you are proud, at pre- 
«ſent, to appertain, and whom you are 


* now wilhſng to make happy And, oh, 
how exquiſite muſt be his telicity ! So ex- 


« quiſite, that he alone, I confeſs, can be 


« worthy of it! 


« The King departed, the ſame day, for 
0 Berlin, and, ſoon after, ſent me my Cap- 
« tain's commiſſion, At length, I found 
© myſelf alone with Walſtein. My heart 
«was full, almoſt to ſuffocation, and I 
« wiſhed to expreſs ſome part of what 1 
« felt, But, no! Expreſſions could not be 


found! Words were too feeble! and 1 
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8 * only teſtify my gracitude as to a 
cc Deity! [ \ 
« His friendſhip for me ſeemed to in- 
t creaſe every day. Good young man,“ 
« would he often ſay, holding out his 
„ hand, when he ſaw me ſtand with my 
. eyes fixed on his wounds, “ do not ſup- 
<< pole theſe a misfortune. Belicve me, for 
« jt is a truth, we both are gainers ; and J, 
« eſpecially : a friend, ſuch as thou wilt be, 
< merits well to be purchaſed with the loſs 
« of an eye. Had Ja miſtreſs,” added he, 
4 ſmiling, “ perhaps, 1 ſhould be leſs a phi- | 
« loſopher ; yet, ſuch as I ſhall be, I do 
& not deſpair of finding a woman rational 
* enough to love me. Love has been the 
4 cauſe of my misfortune, and love ought 
e to make me reparation.” 
« Behold, how juſt Heaven i is Caroline 
Love will make him reparation, and 1 
«© alone, as I ought, ſhall be unhappy.— . 
4 Yet, no! I ought not, I ſhall not be, 
% while I am a witneſs of the felicity of 
« two perſons ſo dear to my heait! Oh! 
« that I may but accomplith the ardent 
« wiſh I have that theſe two perſons, ſo 
«worthy, ſhould be fully known to each 
other! 
26g As ſoon as he was {ufficiently reco- 
e yered 
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« yered to travel to Berlin, I joined my regi- 
« ment, which lay there, and which I found 
„ moſt excellently diſciplined, - Walſtein, 
« yielding to his inclinationss, retire to 
© continual and ſevere ſtudy; which, added 
«to want of exerciſe, was detrimental} to 
„his health, He became meagre, and his 
e 1nce{lant application to reading and writ- 
e ing gave him that ſtoop in the ſhoulders 
« which you, no doubt, have oblerved ; 
te but he had no longer pretenfion to beauty, 
*and he was become paſſionately fond of 
& ſtudy. The laws and policy of nations, 
% oi require knowledge ſo extenſive, 
« were the relearches to which he was moſt 
te addicted. In two or three years he was 
* capable of undertaking the moſt difficult 
* negotiations, and of filling, with the 
« oreateſt dignity and ſucceſs, the brilliant 
* employment he now holds. | 
« When we arrived at Berlin, he intro- 

* duced me to his aunt, the Baroneſs de 
© Zaſtrow, with whom the young Counteſs 
« Matilda, his fiſter, had been brought up. 
* Long a widow, and without children, the 
* Baroneſs looked upon her niece as her 
daughter, and ſole heireſs. The Count, 
«alto, was fond of his young ſiſter, and 
* was as careful of her education and fu- 
L 3 te ture 
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ture happineſs as the moſt tender father 
could have been. He had often ſpoken 
« of her to me, at Ronebourg, and made it 
es no ſecret that he ſhould behold with plea. 

% {ure a probability of our union, and, thus, 
« add another tie to friendſhip. I thought 
her charming, but ſhe was ſcarcely thir. 
«teen, She was ſtill but a lively girl with 
„ whom I could play with pleafure, but 
« who did not inſpire the ſame ſenſations [ 
« had felt from the company of Louiſa. 

« My heart, however, being perfectly 
« free, and the company I found at the 
% Baroneſs de Zaſtrow's exceedingly agree- 
« able, I went there, regularly, every day; 
* where I was received as the intimate 
« friend of Walſtein. Matilda, particu- 
c larly, took a thouſand opportunities of 

< doing me little favours. She called me 
«© her brother, and told me, laughing, ſhe 
c hardly ever {aw her own, fince he was 
4 become ſo ordinary and ſo learned; there- 
« fore, ſhethought it was my duty to come 
ce jn his ſtead. I, in the ſame kind of ſport, 
called her my dear little ſiſter, and be- 
cc haved as if ſhe had really been ſo. Altho 
ce ſhe was very handſome, and daily became 
more formed, I felt no other ſentiments 
'« for her than thoſe of friendſhiip, or bro 
l Wor.” 6 theriy 
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6 1 affect ion. The kind of beauty ſhe 
« poſſeſſed, however ſeductive it might be 
eto others, was nor, preciſely, that which 
« T ſhould preſer. It was neither the regu - 
« Jar and ſtriking features of Louifa,, nor 
te the enchanting countenance, the look ce- 
« leftial, which penetrates the hidden ſen- 
« timents of the foul, the lip of innocence, 
« the angelic voice, the 
Another word, Caroline, and you muſt 
te never behold this manuſcript! Let me 
« ſpeak only of the Count, him only ſee, 
* think only of him; let my mind be 
« wholly 7 . by that ſublime idea, 
and forget every other. 
« Where was I? Speaking, be- 
« lieve, of the young Counteſs Matilda. 
“Jou, I ſuppoſe, have never ſeen her. 
„ She was at Dreſden when you were at 
« Berlin, where ſhe ſtill remains, with 
« Madam de Zaſtrow, who has there fixed 
« her reſidence. She no way reſembles what. 
« her brother was before his misfortune. 
« Inſtead of his benevolent and dignified 
« preſence, Matilda's features are delicate 
«and ſmall; the character of her coun- 
„ tenance is chat of mirth and vivacity. 

The lymmetry of her perſon is exact; 
« her arm is round; her feet exceedingly 
L 4 i 
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ic pretty; her waiſt ſmall; her noſe turned 
«up; her eyes blue, and intelligent; her | 
« rofe-coloured lips are always ready to 
<« laiigh, and add dimples to her cheeks; 
« and her whole form conveys the idea of 
«wv har we call ſports and ſmiles ; but never 
« any thing of tender ſentiment. She feems 
& even incapable of ſuch ſenſations ; fo that 
* ore may play with her without the leaſt 
danger either to her or one's ſelf. 

« Yet, however, did ſhe, ſenſibly, begin 
sto loſe a part of the thovghtleſs gaiety 
« by which ſhe ſeemed to be characterized. 
„She ſtill laughed, but the laugh often 
« ſeemed forced, and was ſometimes fol- 
« lowed by a ſigh. By degrees ſhe ceaſed 
to calt ne her brother, or let me aſſume 
« the privilege of one, If I offered to kiſs 
& her, ſhe would draw back and bluſh; and, 
„when I called her my dear little filter, ſhe 
« very gravely would reply with a- Sr; 
„ which, at times, ſhe had ſome difficulty 
to pronounce, The Count perceived the | 
% change ſooner than I did. Either I 
« am much deceived,” faid he, or the 
« heart of our young fiſter begins to take 
part in my project; but tell me, dear 
« Lindorf, what fays yours? May 1 here- 


< after call you brother?“ 
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ee was too ſincere to endeavour to con- 
„ ccal that I had, hitherto, felt nothing 
« farther than friendſhip; “ but, certainly,“ 

* {aid I to the Count, * my heart, already 


«exhauſted, is no longer capable ol love, 


«and ſince the charming Matilda fails to 
© inſpire paſſion, I ſhall never feel it 
4 more.” Ah, Caroline, how much was EF 


* deceived Tr . 
« You are miſtaken,” replied he, © I. in- 


dorf; at three-and-twenty theheart i is never 


« fatiated with love: nor have you ever 
« known love; for your paſſion for Louiſa 
« was rather an efferveſcence of the ſenſes 


« than love itſelf ; its exceſs was a proof of 


«© my affertion, and I deſire no better than 
« your meditated elopement. When @ 
« lover, Lindorf, prefers his own enjoyment 
« to the intereſt of the object beloved, you 


may be certain his heart is but feebly af- 


« fected. My utmoſt wiſh is, that my ſiſter 


ce may make you feel the difference between 


« your paſſion for Louiſa and the deli- 
e cious ſentiments of refined love. She is 
* ſtill ſufficiently young to give me hope 


« that this may happen; and, perhaps, it is 
te her great youth that retards the deſired 


« event. You think her only a girl; but, 
* when this girl ſhall diſcover ſenſibility, 
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there will be but another ſtep to inſpire 
« you with ſimilar ſenſations,” 

_ « I embracedtheCount, and affured him, 
ce] had already love enough for Matilda to 
s think with pleaſure on the time when I 
« ſhould love her more, and when I might 
« add the name of brother to that of friend; 
but that I had ſtil] many errors to repair 
s and to efface, and that his charming ſiſter 
<« mented a heart wholly hers, and capable 
© of feeling her worth. 
A ſhort time after this converſation 
ec happened, Walſtein was appointed Am- 
e baffador to Ruſſia. Our farewell was ten- 
« der, and affected me greatly. Since the 
& commiſſion of my crime (for what other 
* name can I give it?) I never could be- 
e hold the Count without a renewal of af. 
*« fliction and remorſe. That countenance, 
„ ſo beautiful, that walk and figure, ſo 
noble, that look, which expreſſed fo much, 
all, inceflantly haunted me. The Count 
40 emed to recollect nothing of this, 

* nor to entertain the leaſt regret. Before 
be we parted, I entreated him to. give me 

«© his picture, ſuch as it was when he came 
to Ronebourg. I knew he had one, and 


„„I wiſhed he would bequeath it to me; 


oy Beſt my own. tault and his generoſity 
925 „ might 
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ee might continually be recalled, and that 1 
© might be certain time ſhould not enfeeble 
« the remembrance of them. 

« This he abſolutely refuſed.  < No, 

« dear Lindorf,“ ſaid he, “ you ſhall have 
© no portrait of mine, neither paſt nor 
„ preſent. I would have them forgotten 
* as totally by you as they are by me. I 
«© never would have them mentioned more. 
*« | wiſh you only to remember our friend- 
« thip, which is, and ever ſhall be, invio- 
“ lable.” 

I did not persſt in my requeſt, becauſe 
I ſaw him determined, and becauſe I had 
«another reſource, The young Counteſs, . 
„Matilda, had a miniature picture in a 
« bracelet; but which, after his aecident, 
© ſhe no longer wore; and which, I believe, 
« he himſelf had forgotten. 1 had ne great 
difficulty in prevailing on her, under a 
e promiſe of ſecrecy, to ſuffer a copy to be ta- 
«* ken, It is this which J have now left with 
you, Caroline, and which I beg you to ac- 
« cept. You are the only perſon to whom 1 
© would have given that picture; but you, I 
* am certain, will know its value. Look ar it 
4 often; and, while you look, remember 
the beauteons mind which animated that 
© once-beauteous form ſtill exiſts, with {till 

os improving 
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. improving beauty, and increaſing purity. 
< Yes, the change of his features gives 
* Walſtein new luſtre, nor (ſhould the re- 
L maining ſcars make you hold your huſ- 
band in horror. — Ah! Caroline, you 
« muſt deteſt his wretched ifaGs, but 
forget not his remorſe; remember his 
* repentance! Think on what he ſuf- 
5 fered while he was making this his con- 
© feſſion, and conjuring you to love ano- 
2 * ther; baniſhing himſelf. for ever from 
& your preſence. An expiation hke this 
* ought, almoſt, ro make the erime forgot- 
* ten, and to obtain a generous pardon, 
The Count, at parting, promiſed to 
© write to me, as often as the muluplicity of 
_ affairs in which he was going to engage 
„ would permit. Wholly devoted to his 
c duty, he had little time for a correſpon- 
* dence of pleaſure, or even friendſhip. 
“ Soon after his arrival, however, at Pe- 
cc terſburgh, I received the letters which l 
« encloſe in this packet; you will find 


them numbered according to the order 


in which they came. Read them, Caro- 
© line; your ſpouſe is a much better 
© painter of himſelf than I am.” 
Caroline took the letters, looked for No. I. 
and ate opened it, The band-writ- 


vy ing 
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mg recalled to recollection the ſhort pen- 
ciled billet of the antichamber ; the —_— 
one ſhe had ever received from Walſtein, 
and the impreſſion of which had been ſo- 
ſtrong, yet ſo little durable. She felt the 
anguiſh 4 remorſe; and, for ſome mo- 
ments, her tears impeded her ſight. At 
length ſhe began to read. The letter was 
dated from Peterſburgh, the year before 

her marriage, and was as follows: 


Nen N 
The a of WALSTEIN to. the Baron of 


L1iNDoREF, 


Peterſburgh, July 7, 17— 
e Tre letter J received, yeſterday, from 
© Matilda, confirmed what I had long. 
8 ſuſpected. Yes, you are beloved, dear 
© Lindorf: her innocent and pure mind is 
© itſelf aſtoniſhed at the new ideas which 
© affe&t-it, and has not had the art to con- 
"ceal them from the penetrating friendſhip! 
of a brother. Each phraſe, each word, 
in her letter, betrays her ſecret; and I 
* think myſelf guilty of no treaſon in re- 
. © vealing it to her huſband—Yes, her huſ- 
Y band, dear Lindorf In vain would 


* your delicacy longer decline what friend- 
c * ig 
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' © ſhip fo ardently deſires; it now ought to 
c yield to what I ſhall ſay, or rather to 
© what I ſhall repeat. I have reflected a 
good deal on our laſt converſation. Be- 
cauſe you do not love my ſiſter with the 
© ſame tranſport, the ſame burning rap- 
* tures you felt for Louiſa, you imagine 
22— unworthy of her, and conclude 
u never ſhall love her. Yet, you 
s dads, and I believe you have the 
ti © tendereſt friendſhip for Matilda, and that 
| © the is the woman. you at preſent would 
© moſt prefer, and the only one concerning 
© whom you are any way interefted;— _ 


What more is neceſſary, dear Lindorf, to 


« happineſs? Does a ſenſation ſo ſweet to 
the ſoul leave any thing farther to with ? 
And, when to theſe are added the grati- 
'* tude you would feel for. the. love ſhe 
© bears to you, do you ſuppoſe it poſſible 
«you ſhould not make her perfectly happy? 
For my part, I think her happineſs much 

© more certain, this way, than if you had a 
© violent paſſion for her, which. conſumes 
c itſelf in its own flames, and leaves only 
regret and a painful void. Ever ſince I 
c have thought of this union, which to ſee 
© accompliſhed, would, I own, be one of 


the anc aer of my life, I have 
5 *ſtudied 8 
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eſtudied the characters of you and Matilda 
much more attentively than you imagine; 
« and each remark I have made has con- 
« firmed and even convinced me you were 
born for each other.—Without perhaps 
« being ſo. beauteous as Louiſa, or, even, 
« as many other women, my ſiſter has ſome- 
what in her figure which every day pleaſes 
« more, becauſe 1t every day 1s gaining 
« ſome additional grace; and becauſe it 
« confilts in that varied and animated play 
« of countenance which is more pleaſing 
« than a regularity of features, that are but 
too apt, by their ſameneſs, to loſe their 

_ « charm. Perhaps, you. will tell me ſhe 
wants ſenſibility, and that you have too 
© much. But ſhall I ſurpriſe you, nay, Kall 
I not vex you, dear Lindorf, when I ſay 
I believe Matilda has at leaſt as much 
feeling as my friend himſelf? Under the 
apparent thoughtleſſneſs of childhood, if 
] miſtake not, I have diſcovered the ten- 
« dereſt, the moſt affectionate heart, and the 
moſt capable of a ſtrong and laſting at- 
tachment. You ſee, already, this little 
© jnſenfible has underſtanding enough to 
know your worth, to love you, and, I 
© think, Lindorf, you will never have any 
com Plaints to make of her want of _— 
© nels 
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© nefs. Her mind, likewiſe, has thoſe pro- 
e penſities which beſt pleaſe and fix the 
attention of yours. Her amiable vivacity, 

aher uninterrupted gaiety, are qualities thas. 
© will preſerve you from dulneſs; which, of 
all the plagues of a conjugal tate, 1s one of 
© the worſt, Her gentleneſs and good temper. 
will meliorate that natural warmth. which 
*ſo often overpowers you, and, in your 
* own deſpite, carries you beyond the 
« bounds of moderation. I hear your reply, 
dear Lindorf. Yes, my own happineſs, I 
© ſee, will be certain; but what will become 
© of that of Matilda: ” Be not unhappy on 
© that account, my friend, for, once again 
I tell thee, I am not; and that, when! preſs 
© thee to marry my ſilter, I foreſee how thy 
© heart, perhaps the moſt excellent J have 
* ever known, will act. Yes, Matilda muſt 


i © be happy, and I defy thee to prove the 


© contrary. Beſides, ſhe loves thee, and 

s therefore without thee, Lindorf, muſt be 
© wretched ; and, whatever thou mayeſt ſay, 
thou haſt more love for her than thou ſup- 
© poſeſt, Love, my friend, is nothing more 
: en friendſhip foundedon recipro- 
cal eſteem, and improved on a difference 
of ſex. Matilda has inſpired this friend- 


« ſhip already; and what ſhall 1 it be, when 
mutual 


_ 
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mutual intereſt and children give it addi- 
tional ſtrength ? Lindorf, thou, like me, 
* miſt feel how dear to a man muſt be the 
* mother of his children. Oh ! my friend, 
that kind of ſenſation which you experi- 

* ence when thinking of my ſiſter, will, then, 
daily increaſe, daily acquire new powers, 
* and confirm you both in happineſs, Re- 
_ © nounce, therefore, theſe vain feruples, and 
prepare every thing for this happy union. 
Speak to Matilda, ſpeak to my aunt; 
* with the firſt your efforts need not be very 
great. My aunt, perhaps, may not be fo 
© complying. She wiſhes her niece to marry 
'a nephew of the late Baron de Zaftrow, 
© the heir of the title and eftares ; but I will 
write to her, and the loves my fiſter too 
* well not to yield when ſhe thinks her hap- 

* pineſs at flake ; beſides which, fhe is ac- 
© quainted with you, Lindorf, and your re- 
ception at her houſe, may well make you 
* ſuppoſe ſhe will not reject you for a ne- 

© phew. | 

Adieu, write to me immediately, I am 
{impatient to know whether | have con- 
vinced you, you are ſuch as it is requiſite 
© you ſhould be, to become the brother, the 
© beloved brother, of your dear friend, 


a Louves D, Count of Walſtein. 
| v9. SUS 
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PP. S. The ſteward of my eſtate at 
© Walſtein being lately dead, it has given 
© me pleaſure to beſtow his place on the 
© honeſt Juftin, who manages his farm ex- 
„ © cellently. I yeſterday received his anſwer, 
which is written with ſuch ftimplicity of 
© heart, and affords fo fine a picture of hap- 
© pineſs, that, I am certain, you will be 
* pleaſed to ſee it; for which reaſon I have 
© encloſed it, ——Perhaps you would rather 
© have ſeen that of Matilda: if ſo, dear 
© Lindorf, be certain you may marry her 
© without dread or apprehenſion,” 35 
Whether the letter from Juſtin was by 
chance encloſed in that of the Count, when 
ſent by Lindorf to Caroline, or whether 
purpoſely put there, does not greatly mat- 
ter; but there it was, and we imagine our 
readers will be glad to read it, and once 
again recollect the beauteous Louiſa, whom 
certainly they have not yet forgotten. 


"Te LETTER of JUSTIN. , 

. © To his Excellency, my Lord, the Couxr of 

. * WaLsTEiN, Ambaſſador to the Court of 

. © Peterſburg: : 

' © My Lord, . . 
IA certain, for I know my Lord's 
| TEL goocdneſs, 
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* goodneſs, his heart would have been right 
glad if his Excellence had ſeen how happy 
* his Lord(hip's letter made us all; nay, - 
more happy than we were before, which, 
if any body had told us that ſuch a thing 
© might be, I am ſure we ſhould have ſaid 
it was impoſſible, To be ſure, I did not 
* think that ever the poor Juſtin could have 
* arrived at the honour of being my Lord 
the Count's ſteward ; though, at preſent, I 
feel, I am ſure, 1 can do my duty in the 
* diſcharge of that high office, of which Iam 
as proud as it I were a King; and, though 
© | be not learned, I am certain I can do 
| *any thing to ſerve my good and dear 
Lord; and I hope, when it ſhall pleaſe 
Gad to ſend him back, that he will be ſa- 
© tisfied, and find every thing in good 
order. | hs | 
Me have been in the ſteward's apart- 
© ment, at the Chateav, for theſe two days 
« paſt. My dear Louiſa, at firſt, was ſorry 
© to leave the farm; but ſhe tells me, now, 
© ſhe finds as ſhe ſhall be happy every where 
* with me; though be this ſaid with all 
reſpect to my Lord the Count, for I know 
one ſbould not brag of one's ſelf; but 
© when ons is the. huſband of Louiſa, and 
© the ſteward of my Lord the Count of 

— 75 »Walſtein 
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© Walftein, one may well be a little proud. 
Our good old father, too, is as proud, as 
8 by am, and fo gay of heart that he ſeems - 
© Younger by ten years. He calls me no- 
© thing but my Lord the Count's ſteward ; 
© and he drinks a glaſs of wine more, every 
© meal, to the health and honour of my 
Lord. Alt of us, even to our two dear 
little poppets, are quite overjoyed at being 
© at the Chateau; and they are ſo pleaſed 
© to play in the gardens of my Lord the 
Count! The eldeſt can go any where, the 
, ſturdy little rogue; and his young brother, 
© who is not yet weaned, already begins to 
© liſp the name of my Lord the Count, for 
that is the f1 word we teach them; and 
* when his grandfather drinks the health of 
my Lord he always takes off his bonnet. 
To be ſure they are two charming little 
© knaves, and almoſt as beautiful as their 
© mother. 
© I ſhould never dare to preſume to tell 
£ all this to my Lord the Ambaſſador if he 
© had not cm me to write him word 
| © of every thing that concerned our good 
© old father, my dear Louiſa, and our little 
© boys.—I had almoſt forgot the flageoler, 
© but Louifa, who knows my Lord the 


* Counts letter by heart, made me 180 
Cl 
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< left it; and ſol continue, as aforetime, to 
play to Louiſa, to amuſe her while the 
gives the breaſt to the little one, and fo 
< the biggeſt dances all the while I play, 
© for this your Lordſhip knows is like the 
© birds in their neſts ; the male ſings while 
© the female is fitting ; and fo my Lord the 
Count will very well perceive I am the 
© happieſt man this day on God's earth. 
Every thing goes its gait; all we under- 
© take ſucceeds ; and when we are in the 
© meadow we lee our four calves, three hens, 
and their broods of chickens, and I know 
not how many ſheep, goats, and lambs, 
© without reckoning our little boys, all play- 
ing around us; and all this my Lord the 
Count has given us, and fo it is my opi- 
nion that my Lord the Count is as happy, 
* or perhaps even happier, than we are, be- 
* cauſe he has done the good, and we have 
only received it: but it ought to be ſo; 
© he wants nothing but a Louiſa, which may 
© the good and bountiful God give him! 
We pray every day for my Lord the 
Count; for truly, my Lord has, after 
God himſelf, the firſt place in our hearts. 
Wherefore, may God grant my Lord all 
his wiſhes and a long life to enjoy them 
in, which is the moſt fincere Ro 
6 — 
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© his moſt humble ſervants and ſuperinten- 
_ ©* dants of his eſtate at Walſtein. 


„At Walſtein this 12th 
* day of June, 17—. 


„Jos rix and Lovis. 


4 You -hear the prayers of theſe good 
ce people, Caroline, and Heaven has been 
« pleaſed to hear them likewiſe, Walſtein 


© has a Louiſa ! No, not fo; he has a (till 
ec ſuperior angel! 


„ anſwered the Count's letter Hy: the 
Gratitude, the pleaſure 


ce next courrier. 
<« of being ſtill dearer and nearer related to 
ce him, an ardent deſire to merit the good 


« opinion he entertained of me, certitude | 


« of my own happineſs, and a promiſe to 
ec make Matilda happy; theſe my letter ex- 


* preſſed, and theſe my heart dictated.— 
«© The only thing omitted was love; but 


es the Count had juſt ſhewn me love was not 


« neceſſary to happineſs, but that it would 
de be more certain from that kind of attach- 
* ment which I felt for his ſiſter. Wal- 


« ſtein had too great an aſcendant over me 


ce not to convince, and I was the more eaſy | 
„ to perſuade from the belief of being be- 


loved, which gave a degree of force to 
e the favourable ſentiments J had for the 


% lovely 
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« lovely Matilda. I no longer ſaw her 
« without emotion; and this became ſuf- 
« ficitently ſtrong to make me perfectly 
« eaſy ; when, after a converſation of ſome 
« length held with her, ſhe gave me per- 
© miſſion, though not without deep bluſhes, 
«to aſk her aunt's conſent, and endeavour 
« to gain her over to the views of her bro- 
te ther. | 
thought it beſt, however, to wait, 
« before I {poke to the Baroneſs, till I had 
« written to the Count, and received his 
« promiſed anſwer, This I told Maltida, 
« who thought it very proper; and we no 
* longer endeavoured to conceal an affec- 
ce tion thus authorized by fraternal autho- 
« rity. OF 
& continued, cherefore; my daily viſi ts 
« at the Baroneſs de Zaftrow' s, and very 
* aſſiduouſly paid her my court, though 
« with very little ſucceſs. After the depart- 
ure of the Count her conduct to me had 
been wholly changed ; always polite but 
* always diſtant, the affected to receive me 
*© with great ceremony, and took her mea- 
* ſures > well that I ſeldom had an oppor- x 
* tunity of ſpeaking a word in private to 
% Matilda. Theſe impediments and con- 
0 tradictions might naturally have been 
„ e g expected 


: * 
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© expected to augment love; and, [ own, [ 
© was ſecretly vexed, which did not paſs un- 
&« obſerved by Matilda, and which conſoled 
ce her for her aunt's behaviour by perſuading 
«© her ſhe was beloved; and ſo, no doubt, 
ce the was; friendihip, gratitude, attached 
& me to her, and, had I then obtained her 
« hand, | might myſelf have been well per- 
&« ſuaded my affect ion was much ſtronger 
« than it has proved. 
« waited, however, Ss any violent. 
ce jmpaticnce the effect of the Count's pro- 
« miſes and letter to his aunt, He wrote 
& me word © he had not yet been able to 
ain the conſent of that lady, for ſhe 
C 1 adhered to her deſign of marry- 
© ing Matilda to the yoang Baron Ye Zaſ- 
© trow, then on his travels. Yet that he, 
© however, was ſtill more tenacious of his 
© own, which certainly ſhould be effective; 
« for which reaſon he conjured me not to 
© take offence, but to wait with patience, 
A conſiderable eſtate, he ſaid, © depended 
© on this aunt, which required ſome caution; | 
© but that, by one means or other, he would 
© obtain his end, and that he already re- 
| © garded me as his brother.” 
«| wiſhed to ſhew Matilda this 3 
and immediately went to the houſe of 


the Baroneſs. 1 found it ſhut up! No 
| 5 porter, 
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orter, not a fingle ſervant, was there to 
8 3 I could ſpeak ! This circumſtance, 
appeared extremely ſingular ; for, the 
very evening before, I had been received 
« as uſual, without the leaſt mention of a, 
„removal. 1 inquired in the neighbour- 
« hood, and was told the coach had ſet off 
« very early in the morning ; but could 
learn nothipg more. While I was re- 

* maining inthe utmoſt aſtoniſhment, I ſaw, 
« Matilda's maid coming to me. I ran to, 
« meet her, and was going to. queſtion, 
“ but was prevented by her telling me to, 
« aſk nothing, for that nothing ſhe knew. 

e] cannot tell you where they are,“ ſaid ſhe. 
« Yeſterday, as ſoon as you were gone, I, 
« heard my lady ſpeaking very loud, and, 
« Miſs Matilda weeping. All night long. 
« there was nothing but packing up, ſcold- 
ing, and crying; and, at laſt, I was paid, 
my wages, diſcharged, and they ſet off in 
* a coach; but Miſs Matilda, when ſhe bade, 
« me farewell, ſlipt this into my hand.“ 

The maid then gave mę a rumpled, 
" „ paper, addrefled to me; which, taking, I 
directly opened, but without, at de 
« being able to comprehend a wor of, 
« jts.contents, It ſeemed an in tory of. 
«chairs, tables, and furniture. "Ar laſt, I. 
e e diſcovered 
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» © difcovered that what regarded myſelf was 
* jnterlined, and was as follows. 
Oh! Mr. Lindorf, we are going to de- 
_ © part for Dreſden, preſently ; ; and we are 
to ſtay there a long, long while; perhaps, 
« for ever. What will you think when you 
* ſhall come to-morrow and find your poor 
J © young friend gone? Will you grieve as 
© much as ſhe does ? I hope you will be a 
little forry; yet do not afflict yourſelf 
too much; for I promiſe you my thoughts 
„ will be the ſame at Dreſden as they were 
4 at Berlin, and fo they will for ever con- 
« tinue to be. Beſides, have I not a bro- 
< ther, a dear good brother? Write to him 
immediately; and, ſhoukd you wiſh to 
© ſend a word in anfwer to this, let it be 
under cover to him, for there are no other 
© means of its arriving at me. No, if you 
© write to me; your letters mult firſt go to 
Ruſſia. But what of chat, if I but get them 
Cat lafti?—l with 1 were as ſure this would 
come to your hands. I could contrive 
no means of writing to you, but, luckily, 
my aurt gave me an inventory to copy. 
When ſhe looks at me, I ſet down a figure, 
< and, the moment ſhe is gone, write a line. 
« When it is done, perhaps, I may give it 


* to poor Nancy, whom my aunt ene to 
turn 
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© tarn away, becauſe lhe might aſſiſt us, and 
becauſe ſhe loves you. I am ſure ſhe will 

* give it you, faithfully. I am vexed to 
be obliged to write thus clandeſtinely and 

* deceive my aunt; yet ſhe has had no re- 
* morſe at deceiving me. Till this very 
© night I knew not a word of our depar. 
* ture; no, I proteſt to you, I did not 
know a word of it. Is it not a ſhocking 
thing to be obliged to ſet off without 
c ſeeing you ?—l ſcarcely can write for cry- 
ing, and I hear my aunt coming, My 

paper is no more like an inventory, ſo I 
* muſt hide it, and begin another. Fare- 
« well, Mr. Lindorf, I will remember you 
and pray for you continually ; a ; and do not 
6 forget the poor Matilda, and do not think 
ill of her becauſe (he has written to you firſt,” 

« Such was the letter of Matilda, on 
66 reading of which it was impoſſible, with- 
l out any violent love, not to be affected at 

« the native ſimplicity of the niece, and 
« piqued at the behaviour of the aunt, I 


« felt both theſe ſenſations in their full 


c force, and returned to my chamber, where 
I immediately wrote an account of all that 
«© had paſſed to Walſtein, and of the un- 
c worthy artifice that had been uſed. I be- 
8 lieve anger was ſtronger than regret, for 

M 2 - © I inſi- 
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J inſinuated to the Counꝰ that J looked 
«6 upon our project as impracticable; and, 
& ſince Madame de Zaſtrow was ſo deter. 
e mined, to renounce it appeared to me 
the wiſeſt way. 1 encloſed a copy of the 
* letter from Matilda, and my anſwer, de- 
« firing her brother to ſend it to her; and 
«I received a letter from the Count, by 
10 the return of the poſt, as follows.“ 


NUMBER II. 


The Count of WaALSTEIN 70 the Paron of 
ee e. 
* Peterſburg, July 18; 17 
am exceedingly angry, dear Lindorf, 
© at the trick our good aunt, de Zaſtrow, 
© has played us; but her efforts are fruit- 
© leſs, Matilda ſhall be yours. I declare, 
© nay, have ſworn, my fiſter ſhall not be- 
© come the victim of her obſtinacy. I have 
nothing to allege againſt the young 
' © Baron de Zaftrow, whom I have not the 
* honour of knowing, and to whom I wiſh 
© all manner of happineſs, except that of 
* beingthe huſband of Matilda. You, Lin- 
dorf, has ſhe ſelected, and you, already, 
« doth her young heart prefer. No, that 


9 innocent and open heart, which Ty all 
55 | 6 1ts 
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* its ſecrets with ſuch i ingenuous confidence 
to me, ſhall not be deceived in its wiſhes 3 
* ſhall not have to combat a paſſion to which 


1 mylelf may be ſaid to have given birth; 


* nor (hall ſhe have to Bluſh for having firſt 
© written to any other man than her Soſ. 
band. Poor dear girl! how much did her 


« billet affect me! I will write immediately, 
to conſole ber, and afford her no very 


« diſtant proſpect of felicity: a little per- 
« ſeverance and we ſhall conquer, I will 
incloſe your letter, likewiſe, which, I be- 
© lieve, will be more effectual than mine. 
By the ſame poſt will write to my aunt, 
* and, if, neceflary,, e aſſert the rights a dying 
6 facher bequeathed. to me over my ſiſter. 
To you I confide. ber. and the. cars of 1 ber 


« . 0 nor, oh! my. father, will 


© T betray. this truſt. | Matilda and Lin- 
dorf ſhall be « one, and your dear girl, then, 


cannot fail of beiog happy! Take courage, 
* therefore, my friend, and be aſſured dur 


project ſhall ſuccced. Matilda i is yet but 


« kfteen ; in three or four years ſhe will be 
© more formed, more capable of happineſs, 
© more worthy of herſelf and you. My only 
© fear, is. that, you being ſeparate. from ber, 
that heart, ſo ſuddenly become cold, in- 
ſculible, chat heart, no longer, \Fulgeptible 
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of love, as you have ſuppoſed, may, in the 
© mean time, ftand convicted of its ertor, 
© and find that it never yet knew the paſſion, - 
If, dear Lindort, this misfortune ſhould 
© happen, promiſe me, ſwear to me, you wilt 
neither ſacrifice yourſelf nor my ſiſter to 
© engagements Which, from that moment, 
e will ceaſe to exiſt. I am deſirous of this 
© union no farther than as I am perſuaded it 
© will not be a misfortune to either party, 
© and would rather have to comfort Matilda 
© for the lofs of a lover than for the indif. 
'© fefenceof the huſband of her heart. There. 
© fote, Lindorf, the very moment the would 
no longer be the wife you would prefer 


2 
| ec 
Sto all others, the very moment you are 
convinced ſome other woman may render 
you more happy, have the fortitude to in- 


5 


© affutred that, inſtead of dimini 92 hy 
this conduct, you will redouble his eſteem. 
© I think violent love no way neceffary to 
© conjugal felicity. I have ſaid fo in my 
former letter, and | perfiſt in the opinion: 
but I am ftill more effectually convinced 
* that a huſband and wife ought, at leaſt, 
'© mutually to prefer each other to the whole 
world, and neverknow regret at he remem- 
- © brance of being united for life. I think it 

© | 28 11 1 ncceſſarß 


form your friend of this as rg be 
i 
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* neceſſary that that agreement of taſte and 
feeling, that entire confidence, that bond 
of affection, ſhould be found, which'cannor 

© exiſt if one of the two love another, and 
| © be obiiged to conceal the thoughts by 
which he or ſhe moſt is occupied. 
« Theſe conſiderations, I own, have hi- 
© therto hindered me from marrying and 

yielding to the wiſhes and entreaties of my 
family, which, with me, will become 
© extin&t, I dread leſt my preſent rank and 
* favour might engage ſome woman, to 
whom I might addreſs myſelf, to marry 
me, though ſhe really loved another, I 
fear acquiring rights which I ſhall find 
are uſurpations, and over a heart that has 
other engagements. I Aread being the 
© unconſcious cauſe of miſery to two lovers, 
and being myſelf ſtil} more miſerable when 
© I ſhall have made the diſcovery, You 
© know me too well, dear Lindort, ever to 
imagine I can mean to reproach when 1 

thus ſpeak my ſecret ſentiments. Lou 

know my manner of thinking relative to 
© the accident that has altered my perſon; it 
© is ever the ſame; and, I again proteſt, 1 
every day congratulate myſelf on the pre- 
* ſent opportunity I enjoy of indulging my 
a Wen inclination, and following 
M 4 the 
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5 the ſtudies in which I moft delight; happy 
© in having had the means, in my former | 
© ſtation, of giving thoſe proofs of courage 
and zeal in the ſervice of my King which 
© molt 1 wiſhed}; and, in my preſent, of ſerv- 
ing him, as I think, much more effec. 
« tually. A good miniſter, Lindorf, is ftitl 
© a greater character than a good general. 
elt is my greateſt * pleaſure to fulfil the | 
duties of the office to which I am 5 
« pointed ; and this office, I repeat it, is 
much more agreeable to me than the life 
of a ſoldier ; therefore I can have 8 
to regret; nothing, nothing et I 
muſt do myſelf juſtice. 1 — not now 
hope to inſpire love, nor do I make any 
ſuch weak pretences; and, perhaps, it may 
be for that reaſon l oerſuade myſelf that 
love is not neceflary to happineſs. But 1 
© wiſh, at leaſt, to find a woman who has 
no partiality for another. I do not even 
£ ſhraik from a ſlight repugnance, at firſt; 
** that is natural, and what I ought to ex- 
« pet. My endeavours muſt be to diſ- 
e pel it by degrees, and make myſelf be. 
© loved fiift through gratitude, and after- 
'© wards from habit. The eye would ſoon 
* accommodate itſelf to my perſon, and my 


Y! {ole ſtudy ſhould be to make it forgotten 
# #3 „ by 


© by-my e Is It poſſible d Fs a woman 
« muſt not, at laſt, love him who. exiſts but 
to render her happy; who would prevent 
her wiſches, to wbich his own would: be ever 
* ſubſervient, and who. would be grateful 
« for, the ſmalleſt marks of attachment: which 
che might beſtow 1; Such, my friend, are 
© the loved illuſions: of.my. heart, and which 
©1 yet, one day, hope to bebold realized. 
„J. foreſee all the. obſtacles, bur: they diſ- 
Courage me not. I Know how difficult i it 
is to find a woman, whoſe; heart is entirely 
free, without which iy whoſe .ilcheme 
would be fruſtrate; for compariſons. would 
inceſſantly be. made between me and the 
regretted, the beloved object. I. mould be 
looked upon as a monſter. Partiality and | 
bitter remenabrance: would pare: life. 
But, could I. meet ſome young heart, ſuch 

© as 1 with, and ſuch as Iball, iuceflancly en- 
Go. deayour to, ling, mie, and . 


* >» ©» 


n 


4 want of delicacy; bot my eee motives 
* would Juſtify me in my OWN eyes. „1 have 
* 5 | © 10 
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no other means of enjoying a felicity my 


bheart moſt ardently defires ; that of being 


© a hufband and a father, and ending my 
© days in the arms of my children. Sacred 
© ties 1 Connections of the ſoul, which 
double exiſtence ! without which man is 


TE Aefolate; alone, in the wide world, as in a 


d © deſert; dragging a uſeleſs life and dying 
© withont regret Les, ſuch intimate rela- 
© tions will conſtitute my happineſs. Never 
© canT think of them without emotion, never 
can read the letter from Juſtin, a copy of 


 * which J ſent to you, without ſhedding 


© rears. How happy are thoſe good people ! 
H wants nothing but a Ltuifa, which may the 
god and bountiful Grd give him Tes, 
© honeſt Juſtin, the prayers of a heart fo 
pure as thine, ought to, and no doubt will, 
be heard, I ſhall find this companion, 
« whom, already, I adore ; though I know 
her not. She and Walſtein, Lindorf and 
2 Matilda, Juſtin and Louiſa, and there will 
be three happy couples in the univerſe! 
What ſay you, Lindorf, to my prophecy? 
For my part, Iam in raptures at the idea, 
_ © and have faith in perfect bliſs.— But what 
is it you mention about the loſs of inherit- 
ace? Should my aunt be unjuſt _ 
to deprive Matilda of hers,.is not ſhe ſuffi- 
RT - . « ciently 
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« ciently rich at preſent; and does more or 
leſs influence happineſs when we have 
* more than ſufficient for the enjoyment of 
lire? Will not your wealth and hers be 
* enough ? However, as plenty is not an 
«evil, and as it is beſt that what is done 
3 ſhould be done with a good grace, let us 
wait awhile, my friend. I would not af- 
firm I thould — be jealous were you hap- 
* py while I remain ſingle: and my dear 
wife is not yet found. I ſhall Fay, how- 
© ever, ſeriouſly begin the ſearch. At pre- 
© ſent, I have too maay affairs on hand. I 
fear I (hall not often bave the pleaſure of 
* writing to you, for which reaſon I: take full 
© revenge of the preſent opportunity.“ 
The remainder of the letter related only 
to political affairs, and accounts of Ruſſia, 
which Caroline ſkipped over, or read uncon- 
ſeiouſty; ber thoughts had other employ- 
ment, and her heart was not capaclous 
enough for her own affairs. She ſeemed as 
it 1 into another world, of which, 
till chen, ſhe had had no idea. This laſt let 
ter particularly ſtruck her. She read it again, 
and with ſenſations ſome what painful. The 
prediction of the love of Lindorf, the ex- 
ceſſive fear of Walſtein, leſt he ſhould marry 


a woman x wholc heart was as pre- engaged, made 


251 


à ſevere 
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a' ſevere impreſſion on her. When ſhe came 
to Wallleins projects of happineſs, and to 
the motives which had induced him to marry 
her, ſhe found herſelf, notwithſtanding her 
Tepugnance, fo affected, that, at the mo- 
ment, ſhe thought ſhe loved him only in 
the world; or, rather, ſhe did not herſetf 
underſtand her own feelings. She remained 
with her eyes fixed on this letter, without 
remembering that the manuſcript was not 
ended. Her enthuſiaſm, at length, vanithetl 
by degrees; the idea of the Count was effi- 
| cod! and the image of Lindorf regained a 
part of its former empire. The letter was 
laid down, and the manufe nps once more 
non up. \ 
Time fails, Caroline, and thefour-and; 
«© weng hours T have dedicated to this 
«painful work are almoſt ended. alrea- 
ec dy perceive the firſt rays of day, of that 
de day on which, perhaps, for the laſt time 
4 F-ſhall behold: her, to whom, yeſterday, 
e* at the ſame hour, F hoped to devote my 
te life. How happy was I then How did 
ae the ſweet chimeras of hope and love flat- 
ester my heart! A ſingle moment has de- 
& ſtroyed them all, has plunged me into an 
* yi of deſpair 1—Yet what complaints 
5 are * Oughel I n to-employ the few 
9223 . l 
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© remaining minutes in which I would con- 
* duct you to happinels, by pointing out the 

© road? Yes, Caroline, you will.be, muſt be, 
happy; and the certaiaty of his: will be 
«< the {ole conſolation of my future exiſtence. 
„The whole year paſſed without the leaſt 
change of circumſtance or ſituation. Ma- 
« tilda e at Dreſden, the Count i in 
« Ruſha, and | at Berlin. An uninter- 
s rupted correſpondence maimained our 
6 mutual connections, but that of Dreſden, 
paſſing firlt | by Peterſburg, was neither 
very frequent nor very animatedl. Ma- 
« tilda, educated in reſtraint, and even with 
_« ſeverity, durſt not indulge her feelings; 
and, at the utmolt, exprefled. friendſhip 
only. My. anſwers nearly aſſumed the 
« ſame tone; yet, determined to. eſpouſe 
« her as ſoon as her. aunt would conſent, 
and preferring; her to all. the women 1 
© then knew, I carefully avaided every OC- 
c cafion of meeting objects who might era- 
« dicate theſe ideas, and take place of her 
*in my heart. 
«© To deprive myſelf. of the pleaſures of | 
«courts coſt me but little. Ever ſince the 
e unfortunate adventure of Louiſa and the 
Count I had preſerved an habitual melan- 
Mts hy which well ACONTIEN with, my fa- 
- $4232 7 6c ture 


2 
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« ture intentions. Wholly devoted to my 
dc military occupations and paying my duty 
4e to the King, i employed the remainder of 
* my time ia riding, mulic, or reading. 
An unfortunate event happened which 
“ difturbed my tranquillity and increaſed 
e my melancholy, My father, who re- 
« mained at Ronebourg, had an apoplectic 
«© fir; my mother, who had long been in a 
e feeble and ill ſtate of health, ſcarcely could 
c ſupport her grief and terror. I was in- 
c ſtantly ſent ſor, and found them both, on 
« my arrival, in great danger. The fight of 
« me appeared to animate them; my mo- 
= ther eſpecially, who loved me with moſt 
ce affectionate tenderneſs, found herſelf ſen- 
2 ſibly better, which ſhe attributed to my 
reſence and cares; but the ſtate in which 
c ſhe ſtill remained required every attention. 
could beftow.. I wrote to Court: to ob- 
ce tain leave of abſence. My. motive was 
8 too ſacred for me to be refuſed, and |: 
te devoted my whole time and faculties to 
* my parents. 
It was during this abſence, . Cirotioe, 
ce that you came to embelliſ the Court 1 
« had quitted; and it was then alſo the 
Count had that unfortunate ſickneſs which 


hp © detained him fo long on the road, and 
« which 
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© which I heard of by accident, At any 
other moment I ſhould have flown to his 
« affiſtance; but I was then detaine l at 
% Ronebourg, by duties too ſacred, and too 
« dear, to admit even the idea. 

« Some time after, J had the pleaſure to 
© learn, from himſelf, he had recovered 
« and arrived at Berlin. His letter had an 
_* enigmatic and myſterious turn, which [ 
e remarked when | read it firſt 
He would have given,“ he ſaid, the 
whole world to ſee and ſpeak to me. The 
© cruel event, which detamed me at Rone- 
* bourg, was the more diſtreſſing to him be- 

© cauſe, he abſolutely could not come thi- 
© ther, on account of the diſtance (Rone- 
© bourg is at the farther end of Sileſia, and 
* four long days journey from Berlin) and 
the little time he had to remain in Pruſſia, 
during which every moment would be 
occupied. He then ſpoke of Matilda, was 
grieved at the perverſity of her aunt, but 
© was determined, he ſaid, the inſtant I 
© ſhould be at liberty to leave Ronebourg, 
© to exert his authority and terminate our 
© marriage. — He had a new motive for haſ- 
«* tening the affair, Perhaps he was himſelf 
© on the point of being happy—of obtain- 
=" * 10g what he fo ardently defired ; but he 
5 | could 
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« could not enjoy perfect content unleſs. I 
enjoyed ir alſo .:. 

« I paid leſs; attention to. this letter than 
© I ſhould. have done at any other time,; 
& for ſcarcely , had. I tine to read it, nor 

& have b,tillnow, hardly recolled ed is ſince. 
4 1 received it od the very day on which 
* my father, after having languiſhed four 
« months, expired in my arms, recommend- 
ing my mother to me, and eg 
* me not to leave her... 

Alas I my heart had already fore f run 
ce the command, which was itſelf, to me a 
«law, Already had I ſworn, to the ten- 
5+ derelt. of. — 1 a that her ſon, her only 
«ſon, would not abandon her 1 I the hour 
4 of. her affliction ! 
As ſoon as I had rendered my | he: 
*]aſt, duties of humanity, I wrote to the 
Count to inform him of my loſs,. and to 
e entreat he would obtain a renewal of my 
leave of abſence; and. the King not only 

& permitted me to remain at Ronebourg, 
4% but deigned, likewiſe, to approve the mo- 
80 tive that made me wilh to ſtay. 
ee The Count, i in his anſwer, . wrote in a 

* ſty le of melancholy that did not ſurpriſe 

„ me. I knew how ſenſibly his "Stat was 

( affected bye and partook of che e 
9 0 
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„of his friends; beſide, he himſelf had a 
e ſtrong attachment to my father. He 
« made no references to the ſubje& of bis 
« former letter, which had been miflaid in 
ce the grief of the terrible moment in which 
« it was received, and I had almoſt forgot 
its contents, He only ſaid he ſhould go 
„immediately to Dreſden, being deſirous 


« to ſee his ſiſter before he returned into 
« Ruſtia; he added that, if it were poſſible, 


c he would alſo come to Ronebourg, but | 


« durſt not promiſe ; and, in fact, id hoe 
* come. 
« Wherefore, Oh! wherefore did he not 
6 then confide to me the fatal ſecret. ?—— 
Vet, no doubt, his delicacy would not 
« ſyffer him to increaſe my preſent pangs, 
by infarming me of an event of which J 
could not help knowing myſelf to be the 
% original caule. _ ; 
« Three months more paſſed away, ſtill 
& more ſorrow ful, ſtill more painful than the 
«© preceding. I had but one object of at- 
« tention ; filial affection was, now, folely 
* attached to my mother, whom I beheld 
„daily decline, without other hope, other 
ce conſolation, than that of ſoothing, her laſt: 
© moments, At length, I loſt her, alſe. 
„Her pure ſoul quitced its terreſtrial refi- 
a dence, 
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vc dence, and rejoiced at the hope of once 
* again meeting her huſband, and Expiring. 
6e jn the arms of her ſon. f 

a Pardon, Oh Caroline ! this gloomy 
© narrative. I have need of the ſupport of 
& former misfortunes to enable me to en- 
« dure the preſent ; and am obliged to re- 
< trace antecedent loſſes, now, when I ſuffer 
one which might have conſoled me for 
them all. It is neceſſary for me inceſſantly 
* to remember that man is born to be un- 
ve happy; and that miſery i is his portion ; that 
© he is ſucceſlively to loſe every object he 
" held moſt dear, and for whom he only 

„ wiſhed to live. No, happineſs is not for 
et manwat leaſt only for one man—and his 

« yirtues, perhaps, make it his right. I. 
« certainly, ought not to murmur. 
& After the death of my father, I fled 
ce 4 from Ronebourg ; it was e a hated 
lace, as well by the double loſs I ſo lately 
| ad ſuſtained as by the act of barbarity I 
0 — had committed there. I re- 
* turned to Berlin and Potfdam, where I 
v paſſed the remainder of the winter, and 
* lived ſtill more retired than the year be- 
. 8 fore, The Count wrote feldom, and, 
hen he did, his ſtyle ſeemed embarraſſed 


"9 and gloowy ; ; and, at lepgib, J began to 
66 perceive 
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*« perceive there was ſomething which la 
heavy at his heart. I told him fo, he 
owned it, but deferred a full explanation 
aA till he ſhould ſee me in perſon. This 
was to bein the following autumn, which 
« was the time, alſo, he had fixed for my 
marriage with his ſiſter. Thy deſtiny 
* and mine, ſaid he, Lindorf, will then be 
finally determined. Oh! may they be 
happy! Or, if I myſelf am obll ed to re- 
* nounce bliſs, may, at leaſt, the felicity of 
my ſiſter and my friend ſupply the lol of 
« what I dare not hope! 
I ] ſuppoſed he had a paſſion for me 
# Ruffian lady, and that he found inſur- 
„ mountable obſtacles ; but, reſpeRing his 
*« ſecret, I ceaſed my inquiries, I likewife 
* occaſionally arb ſhort letters from 
Matilda, which always were firſt ſent to 
her brother. Her aunt remained fixed in 
her opinion, and had written for the young 
* Baron de Zaſtrow to return from his tra- 
wels. Her inheritance was only to be 
* Matilda's on condition this marriage took 
3 but the generous girl was ready to 
orego every ad vantage, and aſked me, 
* with an affecting openneſs of heart, whe- 
ti ther it were not a thouſand times better 


to have lels riches and more 1 
0 60 Or 


- 
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For my part, I little regretted the loſs of 
* Madam de Zaſtrow's fortune; for my 
* own, by the death of my parents, had 
* become conſiderable, and was very large- 
4 ly increaſed by the deceaſe of the Com- 
** mander of Riſberg, my maternal uncle. 
% He lived, like a hermit, on the eſtate I at 
60 preſent inhabit; would never ſee me while 
« living, and left: me all his wealth at his 
«death, under the condition, however, 
« that I ſhould marry within two years, 
* and give the name of Riſberg to my 
« eldeſt ſon. My engagements with Ma- 
44 tilda + made the fulfilling of this clauſe 
oh; apparently eaſy; and, perhaps, too, this 
motive might have contributed to decide 
„% Madame de Zaſtrow 1 in my favour. 

» Since that time, Caroline, how kind 
« have I thought the obligation laid on me 
& by my uncle's will!! How {ſweet has the 
6 idea. been of marrying within much leſs 
e than the time preſcribed !. How many 
© future Joys did. J dare expect, and haw 
1 ſincerely did I bleſs my uncle's memory! 
At preſent, 1 renounce, for ever re- 
tc nounce his gift. * pretend not to wealth 
to which I have no "right; „ and will quic 
4 an eſtate, to-morrow, to which ] am 


* nexer to return. What to me are riches 
64. and 
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<©and-eſtates ? Or what, alas! can I ſuffer 
% now ?—T have nothing to loſe! ' 

6 Oh pardon! pardon | Caroline! Ho w- 
ce may the vows of a wretch whom it is 
t your duty to forget affect you? I add to 
my crimes by continuing to adore you; 
and the purpole of this — is o 
“make reparation. - 

_«« Determined no longer to remain at 
* Ronebourg, which retraced forrowful- 
* thoughts, only, and heart-rending recol- 
elections, and which, beſide, is too far 
<« diſtant from the capital, was delighted 
« with the acquiſition of Riſberg, and 
« came to take poſſeſſion, at the beginning 
« of the ſummer, a ſhort time after my 
« uncle's deceaſe. Caroline It is 
« here, at this place, at this moment, that 
4 have need of all my fortitude to con- 
ce tinue the fatal recital - Angel adored 
«can I ſpeak to you of yourſelf, and of 
« what-my feelings were, and are, 1 
not expire! 

Sacred and pure Friendſhip! Thou: 
h (houldeſt expiate the crimes Loye- 
« hath committed, thou who, henceforth; 
« only. ſhouldeſt find. place in my heafrz- 
« return and animate my zeal; once More» 


* * return, and — relapſing Nature! 75 
cc 
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„ T was charmed with my new abode, 

« yet did not intend to ſtay here long; and 
« was, therefore, deſirous of examining the 
&« neighbourhaod. The evening before that 
« day on which ] firſt beheld you, at the 
ce window of the pavilion, I had accident- 
& ally paſſed and heard thoſe ſweet and 
* harmonious ſounds, that affecting and an- 
« gelic voice, the impreſſions of which have 
00 i powerful, and the eſſects of 
cc which, indeed, I felt the very moment 
« they firſt were heard, Never before had 
„ heard a voice of fo much ſenſibility. 1 
s liſtened for ſome time after you bad ceaſed 
« to ſing, and ſtill thought I heard ſounds 
* ſo correſpondent to the feelings of my 
% heart, Nay, I continued to hear them, 
it even at a diſtance; and, the next day, 
«jmpatiently viſited the ſame place. 

' « Paffionately fond of muſic, to that 
« alone did I attribute that irreſiſtible at- 
traction by which I was led thither. I- 
« will, however, confeſs | was, indeed, moſt 
« defirous to ſee the perſon of her whoſe 
% power over the heart 1 found ſo great; 
«« but this I attributed to curioſity, I 


v jimagined that, by ſinging with you, I 


. might bring you to the window; and the 
« ſtratagem was ſucceſsful, I bebeld you! 
DD q Though 
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Though but for a moment; but that mo- 
« ment was ſufficient. The impreſſion it 
made never can be forgotten; and my 
« firſt with was I might have beheld you 
< ever. po - | | 
<< Wherefore, Oh! wherefore may I not 
well on incidents once ſo dear to me- 
% mory? Wherefore not retrace each cir- 
« cumſtance, recount each rapturous event 
* of time which fled ſo ſwift. awayz and 
* which has left mementos ſo fatal in my 
„heart! Ah! happy II when, my ſoul 
« abſorbed by ſenſations of bliſs ſo pure, 
&« ſenſations of which, till then, I had been 
« wholly ignorant, I exiſted only at Rin- 
« daw, forgotten of the world beſide ! 
« Ah how happy! when, leaving you in 
the evening, my ſole idea was that of 
« ſeeing you again on the morrrow ; and 
„while that idea was ſo vaſt, ſo perfect, 
* that it excluded every other! Not thofe 
« burning, reſiſtleſs, and tumultuous ſenſa- 
« tions that Louiſa inſpired ; nor yet that 
e monotonous tranquillity, that indolence 
« of heart, and apathy of ſenſe, Matilda 
„gave, did I feel. No; the charm was 
new, delicious, exquiſite! It was another 
& world which Caroline embelliſhed)? I 


« beheld her in every furrounding objed ;- 
6 5 
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or, rather, 1 beheld no other object but 
* her. The only letter I wrote, during two 
et months, was to aſk permiſſion to paſs the 
te ſummer at Riſberg, which I obtained, 
< and I thought thoſe two months an eter. 
ce nity! The paſt forgotten, to the future 
blind, the preſent was Heaven, for Caro- 
line was preſent ! | 
e Yet wherefore ſeck to redouble my 
* torments, by painting _ happineſs fore- 
«© gone? Alas! I had forgotten that [ 
* W no more to ſpeak of myſelf; for- 
otten thar Caroline is the wife of che 
< beſt, the ſublimeſt of mortals !—Yes, of 


: - Khim 1 will ſpeak, of him only. 


About a month ſince, I received a 
4 letter from him; and this letter firſt 


A awakened me from this inebriety of plea- 


« ſure. He complained of my ſilence, at 
« which Matilda, likewiſe, was not leſs | 
« ſurpriſed. Matilda The very name 
« rent my heart, and made me feel it was 
A holly Caroline's.- | laid down the 
letter, and it was long before I had the 
* fortitude again to read. At length I took 
it up once more, and the following pal, 
« ſage reſtored me to life.“ Have you, 
ſald Walſtein, changed your opinion, 


1 * reſpecting — or our future 
; deſtinies, 
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« deſtinies, and do yqu fear to own it, Lin- 
dorf? All you have to fear is to leave us 
6 either in, incertitude, or error. I — * 
© you to the letter I wrote, laſt autumn, re- 
ative to this ſulye& :. read it again, and 
© recolleCt well that the only thing I never 
could pardon would be your having de- 
© ceived, and ſacrificed your happineſs to 
© me. Write to me, immediately, Lindorf, 
and be careful to let me know the true 
« ſtate of your heart, as the only means by. 
which you can prove i has ſuffered no 
change in friendſhip Kc. + This 
was 4 ray of light to my | bewildered m min 
ce and, at once, informed me what m ” 
a timents for Caroline were, and what my 
duty towards. the beſt, of friends. Alas! 
6 thought to fulfil them all by placing 
„ the melt entire confidence. i in him; by 
1 relating the truth, and entreating him to 
« diſpoſe of me at his will. How might I 
« know that this very confidence was an 
« outrage, and that I, aſked, his. canſent to 
cc rob himſelf of the moſt precious of Hea- 
ee veh's bleſiogs?——lImpelled by ſome 
cc ; pal, fatality,, I ſeem 0 0 to 
offend in every m ] at all times, 
e of f 0 Walſtein ! 
Wr might thy g, A have 
Vol. 1 N “ injured 
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« jnjured thee as I have done Let 
& ſhould this writing have the effect which 
&« expect, and even hope—Yes, hope 
4 If ſhe who reads it can feel the inci. | 
“ mable value of a ſoul like thine, what | 
6 ſhall I then have to lament ? 

6 here add a copy of the letter; No. III. 
« which I ſent to the Count, the very day 
c I-feceived his. Condeſcend' to run it 
& Over, ip be the laſt time you will have 
s occaſion torememberan unfortunate man, 
& who himſelf entreats you would for ever 
4. forget him; yet, as ſome ſmall allevia- 
& tion, wiſhes you to ſee how infinitely you 
ere once adored.” e 


N III. 


E of a Letter from the Baron of 
| Linpors 10 the Count of WALSTEIN, 


Ambaſſador at Peter ſourg. 


© You have but too truly deine, my 
« dear Count, what are the preſent feelings 
«© of my heart. T have a ſecret to relate, the 
© relation 5 which is become the more 
1 pelt having been ſo long delay ed. 

„ beli ieve me when I declare, it was 


* your letter that firſt informed me what 
Wey 
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© my feelings truly were; and that, till { 
moment I received it, I remained in U- 
* conſcious ſecurity ; or, rather, in the en- 
© joyment of ſenſations the moſt congenial 
* my foul has ever known, without once 
© inquiring whence they originated. Love, 
*© that true, that pure love, of which you, 
my friend, have ſo often ſpoken, and 
© which I never felt before; love is the ſe. 
©cret, love the ſource of this my happi- 
c nels; the only happineſs of which mari 
© 18 capable! ! Ah! did you know how the 
two laſt months have glided away! They 
© have been but as a moment, and yet 
© have I volumes to write concerning them, 
though not a ſingle incident which Wal- 
e ſtein will not approve.— Oh, my friend! 
© in her are united every talent, every grace, 
and every virtue. Beauty is the leaſt of 
her advantages; for, infinite as that is, it 
is remembered no more when the ſound 
© of her voice is heard, when her fingers 
© touch the chords of harmony, or animate 
© the lifeleſs canvaſs. She alone ſeems ig- 
© norant of the wondrous pleaſure ſhe her- 
ſelf creates. Did you hear her ſing, Wal- 
<« ſtem! Oh! did you liſten while ſhe reads 
© our beſt poets, adding a meaning more 


= Fun and feeling ſuperior even to 
N 2 what 
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© what they themſelves imagined ; did you, 
+ eſpecially, fee how ſhe is adored by all 
around her; were you a witneſs of her 
£ affe&tionate attentions to an infirm and 
blind friend; - what a bleſſing ſhe renders 
© life to one, who elſe, might find life her 
« ſevereſt affliction; were you where I am! 
I Yes, I might have my fears, but 
© not that you would blame my choice. 
I feel too well any longer to doubt that, 
* without her, for me there cannot be haps 
* pineſs. She only taught me to know 
* what it was, nor, till her I knew, had I 
©any conception of that ſweet peace of 
mind which I imagined ſo incompatible 
« with love. I am no longer the ſame. 
© Jt is ſhe who has wholly changed me. 
© The headſtrong, impetuous Lindorf, hap- 
« py in her ſight, happy when ſhe ſpeaks, 
moſt happy in the progreſs he daily makes 
jn her aftections, dares hope he is beloved 
though he has never dared to aſk, having 
been too much enraptured with preſent 
© enjoyment. Thus might I have paſſed 
© a whole life away had not your letter 
© awakened me from this trance of beati- 
© tude! I feel, at preſent, without the con- 
© -ſent of my friend, without the certitude 


© that my oy” will not be — 
© that 
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4 chat of others, this my viſion of bliſs muſt 
* end ! Can Matilda, the generous, the ten- 
der Matilda, preſerve eſteem and triend- 

* thip for one who could tee yet and not 
© adore her; and u ho, certain of being 
© blefſed in her poſſeſſion, if ſo his way 
* ward heart had plealed, knew not to de- 
fend himſelf againſt tyrannic love? And 
can you, dear Walſtgin, pardon and eſteem 
© me {till ; me whom you had beforetime 
ſo much reaſon to eteſt, whom yet you 
deſtined to be ygur brother; and who 
© renounces a name fo endearing? Yet, 
no, I do not renounce it, but refer the 
deciſion of what I am to be to you. Be 
you umpire; for, here I vow, whatever 
© you determine that will I become. It 
the huſband of Matilda, I cannot pro- 
* miſe to forget my paſſion, it is too much 
« a part of myſelf; but it ſhall remain for 
«ever hidden in the moſt ſecret corner of 
« my heart. Ay, fo that even you yourſelf 
« ſhall forget its exiſtence. This involun- 
* tary and concealed wrong, far from in- 
*Juring, ſhall but increaſe your ſiſter's hap- 
pineſs. Remember this and reflect on it 

© well, dear Waittein, before you write, 
© however impatient I may be for an an- 
© ſwer. Yes, Walſtein, remember it is:the 
N _ * t 
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C 


C 


ſentence of your friend, and that, after ic 
is pronounced, I will either never ſee her 
more, or kneel at her feet, and conſe- 
crate to her my future life! Till then I 
will be filent, till then ſhe ſhall remain 
ignorant of how much ſhe is adored !-— 
If ſeeing her every day, and every day 
ſtill more beauteous and more enchant- 
ing, I have yer been able to keep my 


ſecret, think you not, if you require it, I 


ſhall keep it when ! behold her no more ? 
While life remains it never ſhall eſcape 


my lips, if I find it neceſſary to renounce 


her; not even you, Walſtein, ſhall ever 
know her name; it ſhall remain buried 


in my boſom, and never once riſe to my 


lips; if, on the contrary, I obtain your 
conſent, with tranſport will I inform you 
of one who merits the adoration of the 
univerſe. And moſt delighted ſhall I be 
to hear a friend, like Walſtein, applaud 
my choice and participate my joys ; but, 


© again, I repeat, theſe joys cannot exiſt 


6 


ſhould they coſt Matilda a tear, of her 


© brother ſo much as a ſigh.” 


Such, Caroline, wg my letter, and 


& thus did every ching contribute to blind 
% me, even to the omitting informing my 
40 friend of your name; one ſingle word 


64 and 
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and you had been known to the Count, 
„ which at leaſt would have prevented the 
« declaration 1 have made to you of a cri- 
* minal paſſion, I had been leſs guilty, but 
« ] thought this a reſpect due to yourſelf; 
&« for what right had | to name a perſon to 
« whom I was not certain of being at li- 
„ berty to offer my hand? Another mo- 
* tive, alſo, made me ſilent. Your im- 
« gmenſe fortune, at the remembrance of 
« which I have, more than once, gricved, 
*« and which would even have prevented 
e me from declaring my ſentiments had 
* my own been leſs conſiderabſe, might 
« have influenced the Count in Ab deci- 
« ſion, and I wiſhed him to be wholly free 
« from influence, It was enough, nay, 
* indeed, too much, to own chat my fu- 
« ture happineſs depended on this deci- 
„ fion, and I waited in expectation of his 
e anſwer with exceſſive anxiety, Some» 
« times, relying on his generoſity and prin» 
« ciples, my heart yielded to all the flat- 
« teries of hope; at others, knowing how 
* tenacious he was of the project he had 
formed, and his great affection for his 
. Giter,: I dreaded he would require the 
e ſacrifice of my paſſion; and this ſacri- 


86 fice, to the performance of which 1 
"I N 6 had 
4 
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had pledged myſelf, ſeemed beyond my 


s ſtrength. 
zer Net; ſo powerful were the mild ſenſa- 
tions you inſpired, it was only when ab- 


e ſent from you I ever found myſelf tor- 
e mented by theſe apprehenſions of horror. 


«© The moment I beheld you they difap- 
* peared; and the ſame tranquillity, or, 
rather the ſame dreams of. bliſs, again 
* recurred, To theſe every inquietude 
te gave place, and it ſeemed im poſſible this 
© happineſs, fo pure, ſo permanent, could 
« ſuffer interruption. The tender friend- 
„ ſhip which you, with ingenuity ſo un- 
© reſerved, teſtified for me; the evident 
& and partial goodneſs of the Baroneſs ; the 
« diſcourſe ſhe herſelf held in yourabſence ; 
all aided the deception, and contributed 
« to make me fancy myſelf the moſt bleſſed 
of mortal men. But fo, indeed, I] was, 
* and three months of joys ſo heavenly, fo 
*©©Uunſpeakable as theſe, well might com- 

« penſate for an age of rorments,. did not 
e the certainty that they never can return, 
* empoiſon the remainder of a wretched 
ce life. Yes, whenever this wretchedneſs 
« ſhall become too oppreſſive for nature 
“c to ſupport, then will I return to Rindaw, 


6 and lay, here did I _ three months 
| 6s with 
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ce with Caroline, and can | complain of 
being miſerable ? 

“ At length ] received the anſwer fo 
&© much dreaded and ſo much deſired. 
«© My impatience too, daily had become 
* ſo great that I was every moment in fear 
« Jeſt my ſecret ſhould eſcape my lips. I 

* rode, therefore, myſelf to Berlin, to in- 
* quire at the poſt-office, and found the let- 
ter lying there. So great was my tremor 
eat receiving it from the poſt-maſter, that 
« he imagined I was ill, and aſked if I 
„ wanted aid, | begged him to let me 
<« retire to a chamber and read it, and when 
« alone, I remained almoſt a quarter of an 
e hour without daring to touch the ſeal. 
« Yet how could ! juſtify. this exceſſive 
« emotion? Did not I know Walſtein ? 
« How, indeed, unleſs preſaging Nature 
ce was informing me of my involuntary 
« crime? In fine, my agitation increaſed 
« ſo much that I left the room without 
e opening the letter, reſolved not to read it 
ce till I came home. | therefore, mounted 
« my horſe, but had ſcarcely gotan hundred 

« yards out of town before I ſuddenly 
« alighted, hung my horſe to a gate, and 
« broke the ſeal which encloſed my ſen- 
cc tence, reſolved, had it been ſuch as L 


B 5 & feared. 
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« feared it might never to return to Rin- 
„ daw more, My project, in ſuch a caſe, 
* was immediately to depart to the Count 
at Peterſburgh, and ſeek from him chat 
& fortitude I found not in myſelf. But 
&« Fate, to make my puniſhment the great- 
« er, ſuffered my deluſion to continue and 
« increaſe. Oh Caroline, imagine what 
* my raptures were when I read the letter 
e have here encloſed. of 


e's wins W. 


From the Count of WalsTEix to the Baron 
of Luxor, at Berlin. 


Peterſburgh, Auguſt, 15, 1 
; Love, dear Lindorf, of her and Love: 
think of theſe, and remember not aught 
© elfe the univerſe contains. Or, ſhould 
Love grant a moment to Friendſhip, em- 
« ploy that moment to aſſure thyſelf that a 
friend participates thy joys.—— Happy 
»Lindorf! Thou loveſt and art beloved! 
Thou haſt found the mate of thy heart, 
the ſympathizing mind which the ſupreme 
© Creator modelled after thy own; his 
fiat formed ye for each other. And fear- 
* eft thou then I ſhould oppoſe a decree fo 


2 immutable; that 1 ſhould tear thee from 
""* Moe 
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© her who was written thine in the firſt 
records of eternity? Thy letter has re- 
© moved all doubts; not a phraſe, not 4 
© word is there which does not breathe 
© love. It is a paſſion thou knoweſt too well 
* how to deſcribe, not both to feel it and 
£ inſpire. In thee I behold that ſupreme 
* felicity the ſeeds of which have been — 
< fited in my own heart, and of which 1 
have ſometimes doubted the actual exift- 
© ence. Something of it I beheld in the 
© loves of Louiſa and Juſtin, but this I 
i 1 to country ſimplicity, and ſup- 
poſed it impoſſible to be found elſewhere. 
"0 «Oh how grateful is it to my heart to 
© Know that this felicity has been realized 
© by my friend, to have proof it is not 
© wholly baniſhed rhis earth ; and of theſe 
© proofs thy letter is full; even to that ſa- 
© crifice which thou with ſuch ſincerity 
© offereſt, but A [ Mould be a barbarian 
to accept. My affe&ion for my ſiſter, 
© were yours, Libdorf, out of the queſtion, 
* would enſure my refuſal. You are a man 
© of honour, and I know you lincere whetfy 
you affure me, you would be careful never 
to let Matilda perceive ſhe was not the 
wife of your heart; but how might you 
keep this fatal ſecret ? Alas, my friend, 


* I am convinced it is impoſſible fo to de- 
N 2 | ©cerve 
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© ceive a woman, and the miſery of both 
would be the inevitable conſequence of a 

© diſcovery. 

No, Lindorf, I wiſh your delicacy. and 
1 conſcience to be wholly at caſe, reſpect- 
ing our dear Matilda. I own ſhe is 
c ſtrongly attached to you, and that you 
© are the firſt and only man who has made 
any progreſs in her affections. But, 
© whether it be the effect of character, edu- 
© cation, or of youth, her ſenſations are,not 
© of that profound and determined ſpecies 
on which the happineſs or miſery of life 
< depends; nor am I certain that we ought 
to give them the name of love. 5 
It has ſeemed to me that her feelings 
are rather the effect of a fervid imagina- 
© tion, than of the heart, which, perhaps, 
© have been heightened by oppoſition ; and 
that friend ſhip has been miſtaken for love. 
© During my late viſit, at Dreſden, 1 was 
« ftruck with the levity, and even galety, 
« with ,which ſhe ſupported your abſence 
* and her own chagrin. It is true, ſhe al- 
4 ways ſpeaks of you with infinite tender- 
_ «neſs, but ſhe laughed and cried both in a 
breath; and, a moment after ſhe had 
c yowed eternal love for you, would begin 
to lang and dance. 1 was not uneaſy on 
L 0 account, becauſe, J own, 1 partly 
4 « foreſaw 
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£ e what has happened; and, ſup- 
© poling.I had been deceived in this, I, far 
my own part, was well pleaſed with this 
kind of paſſion; if you were united it 
might become every thing you wiſhed, 


c and, if not, Matilda might eafily receive 


<* conſolation, and be glad to hear of your 
© happineſs elſewhere. The young Baron 


de Zaſtrow is returned, and, as I am in- 
formed, is a handſome youth. He, per- 


_ © haps, may contribute to her tranquillity ; 
© but, be it as it may, make not yourſelf 
2 anealy ; ; reft aſſured that both brother and 


« fiſter will find their happineſs in yours. 


1, therefore, releaſe you from every obli- 
« gation, dear Lindorf, and only have to 


a blame you for having ſuppoſed it poſſible 


© I could do otherwiſe. Fly, the moment 

you have received this letter, and pay 

your homage to the lady you love, and 
« who, if I may jadge from your deſcrip- 
tion, ſo tranſcendantly deſerves to be be- 
loved; nor, have I any cauſe to doubt it, 
for, with all the enthuſiaſm of paſſion, 
you ſeem to have preſerved the coolneſs 


of reaſon. How impatient am I to judge 
for myſelf ! | To ſee, hear, and, as you 


« yourſelf. ſay, to applaud your choice ! 
Nor will it be long before I ſhall enjoy 
| © this 
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this pleaſure. Preparations are made for 
© my return to Berlin; you mult direct no 
© more letters to me at Peterſburg. I ſhall 
be on the road when you receive this, 
and ſoon afterwards in your arms. We 
© ſhall then, dear Lindorf, no longer have 
© any thing to conceal from each other, for 
'© hitherto we have mutually had ſome re- 
* ſerve. I ſhall learn who your beloved is, 
and you will then be informed of a ſecret 
© which, hitherto. a combination of circum- 
« ſtances has obliged me to keep; nay, 
indeed, to have afflicted you would but 
have added to my own grief, for my ſor- 
rows were of a kind that admitted not of 
alleviation. When I return, they per- 
20 baps, may ceaſe, and perhaps, alſo, Imay 
© then be deſtined never to enjoy that feli- 
city, which T do not envy you, Lindorf, 
but which yet I moſt ardently wiſh to par- 
take. Oh! my friend, there is another 
* She, another beloved, in exiſtence, who, 
'© when you ſhall know, will not a little ſur- 
riſe you. But nora word of this till I 
wv you. I hope to find you either happy 
or on the point of becoming ſo. This, 
at leaft, is a certain blifs ; and with this, 
if ſo my deſtiny ſhould decree, I muſt 


* endeavour to reſt content, Farewell! 
: © Should 
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© Should you mention your friend to the 
* miſtreſs of your heart, ſhould you telb 
© her ſhe has ſuperſeded his faſter, tell her 
* likewiſe ſhe has gained a brother, nay, 
* perhaps, a fiſter alſo, of whom may ſhe. 
© become the friend, and whom may ſhe 
© render as much alive to love as ſhe herſelf 
is. That ſhe may, however, love you, 


Lindorf, equal to your nn is the ar- 


* dent prayer of 
Wan 


p. S. Were you not in love I ſcarcely 
© could pardon you two thoughtleſs omiſ- 
ſions; the firſt, not having dated your 


© letter, ſo that I neither know how long it 
has been coming, nor where you at pre- 


© ſent are; I ſuppoleat Berlin, and, there- 
fore, have directed as uſual; the e 


* your not having ſaid a word of your late 


* uncle, the commander, nor his will, You 
find I have heard of it, though, I con- 


* gratulate you on this addition to your 
© fortune. The clauſe by which you are 
© obliged to marry within two years will not 


be the leaſt impediment to your ſuccel- 


ſion. Once more, farewell, | am impa- 
© tient till we meet, and till J have ſaid the 


©thouſand things I have to ſay. 


„Jou know the reſt, Caroline: I have 


O | ON done. 
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& done. It is not for words to tell you 
< either what I felt after reading this letter, 


* or after finding how preſumptuous and - 


« culpable my hopes had been. I began 
« this manuſcript the moment I got home, 
e yeſterday. The time has been ſhort ; 
« my. wearied hand and eyes ſcarce have 
« power to trace an adieu which my tears 
« would efface; or to ſupplicate your par- 
« don for an unfortunate man who has 


.« diſturbed your future tranquillity, Oh! 


« may he be wholly forgotten by you, and 
« may you recover that peace, that ſerenity 
« of ſoul without which happineſs may not 
„ be, Oh! Caroline, believe the friend 
« who knows your heart better, at this 
«© moment, than you yourſelf, and who 
66 knows, alſo the man to whom, hence— 
« forth, it is your duty to conſecrate this 
« your heart, your life; it is with him, 
« only, by making him as happy as he de- 
& ſerves, that you can find happineſs your- 
te ſelf. But you have read, and juſtice and 
6 love by this time muſt have paſſed ſen- 
« tence. This ſeatence cannot but bein 
e fayour of Walſtein, and I have nothing 
« more to add. j - 

„ have not yet come to any determina- 
tion reſpecting myſelf; I neither know 

| 6 what 
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„what I ſhall do, or what ſay, to Wal- 
© ftein. I ought, perhaps, to tell him all; 
* but a word which eſcaped me in my let 
e ter, a word I would redeem with my life, 
« has for ever ſealed my lips.“ 

& No, Caroline, never ſhall theſe lips, or 
te this heart pronounce your name. I will 
« even deprive myſelf of that conſolation. 
« Farewell Caroline, farewell—for ever! 
« —Ay, for ever; for never more muſt J 
« fee you, unleſs I could ceaſe to love you. 
* Oh! might this love become ſo ſanctified, 
that 1 might only behold, in you, the 
wife of Walſtein. Oh! might J reſtore 
«each of you a friend worthy of your- 
« ſelves l This or death is all I have to 
% hope Adieu, adieu! I fly to give you 
te this; once more to behold you No, 
* not to behold. I will not look on Ca- 

« roline! You are the wife of my friend; 
« the Countels of Walſtein. Yes, to the 
ce Counteſs of Walſtein I am bringing theſe 
„papers, this picture. Caroline is no 
longer in being; not Lindorf's Caroline! 
e —You are now at the pavilion, I fly. 
Oh! Heaven grant me fortitude, ſuſtain 
me in this fearful moment 1? ?! 

We ſhall not attempt to deſcribe what 
were. the ſenſations of Caroline after what 


a 


* 
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the had read. Who may expreſs all that 
paſſed in a heart divided between love, re- 
morſe, admiration, and, perhaps, even a 
tiacture of jealouly ? Louiſa and Matilda, 
by turns, drew her attention; ſhe read again 
the paſſages that related to them. M hat 
fire, what enthuſiaſm did ſhe find in Lin- 
dort's expreſſion of his paſſion for Louiſa, 
compared to the feelings ſhe had obſerved 
when in company with herſelf! She was 
tempted to believe that the latter were lic- - 
| Ye more than the reſult of tranquil friend- 
thip. As to the young Matilda—how 
bappy was ſhe, who dared love Lindorf 
and own her paſſion Ay, but how much 
to be pitied ; not to be beloved again ! 
Charming Matilda! Generous Walſtein! 
Ye merit not ingratitude from others! 
Caroline weil recollected, that during the 
week preceding her marriage, the Count 
had mentioned his ſiſter, and the hope that 
Caroline and ſhe would become friends! 
but, as ſhe was then wholly abſorbed in 
meditating on the means of ſeparation, ſhe 
had paid little attention to his diſcourſe. 
But ab | how bitter was the remembrance 
of having injured this Matilda, this ſiſter; 
injured her beyond reparation z robbed her 


aq” 2 heart over which her claims were ſo 
numerous, 
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numerous, and fo legitimate | Ir was true 
ſhe did not ſeem ſufficiently ro know the 
value of this heart, thought Caroline, as ſhe 
again peruſed the letter of the Count to 
Lindorf; and though the apparent want of 

ſenſibilicy | in Matilda was in every reſpect a 
ſubject of conſolation to Caroline, yet could 
ſhe ſcarcely pardon her. 

Deep in thought, on the many and 
ſtrange events ſhe juſt had read, ſat Caro- 
line, and perceived not that it was noon, - 
when a ſervant came from the Baronels to 
ſeck her. She haſtily gathered up the pa- 
pers that were ſpread open around her, and 
locked them up in her bureau; but, as 
ſhe was going, ſhe perceived the box, con- 
taining the portrait, ſtill on the table; this 
ſhe ſlipped into her pocket, and ran to the 
Baroneſs. 

Caroline found her with a note the had 
received from Lindorf, which ſhe could 
not read. Here, my dear, ſaid the Cano- 
neſs, as ſhe entered, open this, and let me 
hear what our dear young Gentleman ſays, 
whom we have not ſeen for theſe two days; 
we ſhall learn why he is abſent ; I cannot 
tell thee how much I miſs him. The me- 
lancholy Caroline, expecting what the con- 


tents would. * ſighed, raiſed her eyes to 
Heaven, 
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Heaven, and took the note. It contained 
compliments to the ladies; informed them, 
he, Lindorf, was forced to depart, imme- - 
diately, on very eſſential and preſſing buſi- 
neſs; could not have the honour of ſeeing. 
them again; aſſured them, however, he 
never could forget them, and earneſtly 
hoped a continuance -of their eſteem and 
_— | 
Yes certainly, dane knew, before ſhe 
read the contents of this note; it was no 
ſurpriſe to her; yet was ſhe ſo affected as 
ſcarcely to be able to pronounce a word. 
The conviction ſhe ſhould ſee him no more, 
that all intercourſe between them was over, 
the cold and ſtudied contraſt of this billet, 


EF compared to the manuſcript ſhe juſt had 


read, the words eſteem and friendſhip, 
traced by the ſame hand that ſo lately 
had painted, with ſuch enthuſiaſm, the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſations of the ſoul, the con- 
ſtraint ſhe was under by the preſence of 
the. Baroneſs, all conſpired to render her 
ſituation almoſt inſupportable. Might one 
eaſily ſuppoſe her. diſtreſs could ſuffer aug- 
mentation? Scarcely had ſhe finiſhed the 
note, ſuppreſſing her ſobbs, tho” the tears 
ran inceſſantly down her cheeks, when tak- 


ing her handkerchief out of her pocket, 
the 


LIGHTFIELD: ' af 


the box, which ſhe had juſt put in it, and 
which was then far from her thoughts, fell 
at her feet, and, laying open on the ground, 
preſented that form, and thoſe features 
which ſhe had before feared to look on. 
The accident was a very trifling one, yet 
did it make an incredible impreſſion on 
Caroline ;-ay, as great as though the Count 
himſelf, in perſon, had ſtood before her 
and — her for infidelity. Her ex- 
clamation was almoſt a ſhriek. She ſtooped 
for the box, turned away her eyes, as ſhe 
picked it up, and haſtily ran from the 
chamber, without knowing why or from 
whom ſhe fled—ſhe preſently recover- 
ed, returned and found the Canoneſs ſur- 
priſed at the cry ſhe had uttered, and her 
ſudden flight; and till more affected ar the 
farewell billet of Lindorf, and this his ſo 
unexpected departure. 

The diſorder in her eyes was a d 
which, daily increaſing, had too far injured 
her fight to ſee the picture. Caroline might 
ſay what ſhe pleaſed, and it was much more 
_ eaſy toayoid anexplanation concerning that, 
than to anſwer the queſtions, ſuppoſitions, 
and lamentations of the Baroneſs on the de- 
parture of Lindorf, which were unceaſing. 

It broke all her meaſures, diſconcerted all 


her 
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her projects, and abſolutely threw her into 
deſpair Caroline, afflicted as ſhe herſelf 
was, yet was oblig d to exhauſt her imagi- 
nation to comfort her friend. The beſt 
mode, no doubt, would have been to have 
proved, by confefling her marriage, how 
chimerical all theſe her projects were. Caro- 
line, who, at laft, perceived what her views 
had been, in encouraging the viſits of Lin- 
dorf, wiſhed to make this confeſſion; but 
it was now become ſo painful, ſo difficult, 
the had not the power. How might ſhe ſo 
much as pronounce the name of the Count 
How relate his wrongs ! I am the fource of 
mifery to the moſt virtuons off human 
beings, the moſt ſublime, moſt worthy. of 
felicity; and then, when I ought to have 
held myſelf bleſt, beyond the lot of women, 
then Gig I yield. toantipathy, the moſt un- 
reaſonable, the moſt unjuſt. 
Thus reaſoned Caroline; nor was this 
antipathy the only ſenſation for which the 
had cauſe to bluſh, The name of Lindort 
was as painful to pronounce as that of 
| Walſtein; ſhe refolved, therefore, to wait 
the anſwer of ber father, and the effect of 
time, ere ſhe ſpoke, and and to ſupport, as 
well as ſhe. was able, the regret of the 
Baroneſs, for the. abſence of In 
#:: = fact, 
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fact, ſhe regretted it too much herſelf not 


to find her heart in uniſon with that of her 


friend ; and, however painful this continual 
ſubject of converſation might ſometimes be; 
yet was ſhe-ſo intereſted in it, that ſhe 
ſeemed: to liſten as though it were: faſcina- 
tion to her ears. She became ſtill more af- 
ſiduous in her attentions to the Baroneſs 
than before, who, being deprived of ſight, 
had ſtill more need of her cares. She went 
no more to the pavilion; her books and 
treaſures were, one after another, brought 
back to her apartment! though her muſical 
inſtruments and painting utenſils were the 


laſt. The mind muſt be at eaſe before it can 


wholly devote itſelf to, and cooly con- 
ſider any ſubject. Caroline, whenever alone, 
was conſtantly reading her manuſcript and 
letters, ruminating on the beauteous Louiſa, 


the young Matilda, and the Count; ſitting 
loſt in a multitude of unconnected ideas, 
which were uſually ſucceded by a flood of 


tears. She likewiſe, become ſo familiar 
with the picture that at laſt, ſhe was never 
eaſy but when looking at it, and never 
beheld it without emotion; nay, even not 


without pleaſure, Great God; would ſhe _ 


ſay with her eyes fixed on the features, if, 


to ſo many virtues, a perſon ſo noble and 
| : a COun- 
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a countenance ſo expreſſive were added? 
what mortal might be worthy of him? 


It?—Why do] ſay if? Who at preſent is 


worthy of Walſtein? Am 1? Oh! no, 
no; the beſt of men deſerves the beſt of 
women; deſerves a heart devoted to him, 
and him DE 1 
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